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Learn  from  the 


Top  IT  Leaders  this  May... 


Computerworld’s 
Premier  100  IT  Leaders  are 
technologists  who  under¬ 
stand  business  needs,  take 
calculated  risks  and  lead 
through  innovation.  They 
are  vice  presidents  of  IT, 
CIOs,  IS  directors  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  honored  as 
Computerworld’s  Premier 
100  from  a  wide  swath  of 
vertical  industries.  When 
you  attend  this  unique  con¬ 
ference,  you’ll  hear  proven 
examples  of  how  these  IT 
Leaders  have  advanced 
their  organizations  through 
innovative  leadership. 


Crafted  by  Computer- 
world  editors,  this  confer¬ 
ence  offers  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  standard 
IT  event.  With  a  focus  on 
great  ideas,  best  practices 
and  real  applications  of 
IT  strategy,  you’ll  gain  di¬ 
rect  insight  from  leading 
user  organizations. 

The  major  sessions  at 
Computerworld’s  Premier 
100  IT  Leaders  Confer¬ 
ence  will  provide  highly 
interactive,  entertaining 
discussions  with  IT  Lead¬ 
ers  and  industry  experts 
—  each  moderated  by 
Computerw'orld  editors  in 
a  town-hall  meeting  for¬ 
mat.  Key  topics  will  cen¬ 
ter  on  the  intersection  of 
technology  and  business 
in  areas  critically  impor¬ 
tant  to  IT  Leaders. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  20 


12:00  -  5:00pm 

GOLF  Tournament  for 
pre-Registered  Attendees 


7:00  -  8:30pm 

Pre-Conference  evening 
Networking  Reception 


Monday,  May  21 


8:00am 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Alan  Guibord,  CEO,  Computerworld 
Maryfran  Johnson,  Editor-in-Chief, 
Computerworld 


8:15am 

OPENING  KEYNOTE: 

Going  Digital  the  Old- 
Fashioned  WAY:  GM’s  Level- 
Headed  Approach  to  E-Business 

Ralph  Szygenda,  CIO,  General  Motors 


9:00am 

Panel  i: 

IT’s  MISSION  IMPOSSIBLE: 
GLOBALIZATION  AND  E-BUSINESS 
Panel  Moderator:  Sarwar  Kashmiri, 
CEO,  EbizChronicles.com 


Ready  or  not,  the  Web  is  making  the  globahza- 
tion  of  business  a  reahty.  But  pursuing  a  global 
strategy  means  more  for  IT  than  creating  a 
worldwide  network  infrastructure,  setting  up 
foreign  distribution  or  hiring  IT  talent  abroad. 
Your  organization  can  count  on  running  into  a 
formidable  set  of  barriers:  everything  from  cul¬ 
tural,  political  and  regulatory  roadblocks  on¬ 
line,  to  troubles  with  technology  infrastructure, 
privacy  and  security  concerns,  and  hiring  re¬ 
strictions.  The  good  news  is  that  an  increasing 
number  of  countries  are  racing  to  make  legal 
and  infrastructure  improvements  to  attract  for¬ 
eign  businesses.  So  how  does  an  IT  Leader  go 
about  getting  a  grip  on  strategy  to  support  the 
enterprise’s  global  business  objectives?  Our 
panel  will  share  its  collective  international  ex¬ 
perience  to  send  you  off  with  a  host  of  good 
ideas  along  with  an  action-item  list. 


10:00am 

BREAK 


10:15am 

Old  Rules,  New  Game: 
Building  Prudential’s  Global 
E-Strategy 

Irene  Dec,  VP  International  Investments, 
Prudential  Insurance 


WESTIN  MISSION 
HILLS  Resort 

71333  Dinah  Shore  Drive 
Rancho  Mirage,  California  92270 
1-888-625-5144 


CONFERENCE  AGENDA 
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11:00am 

Panel  2: 

The  Next  Wave  of 
E-COMMERCE:  CONNECTING 
YOUR  Customer  Channels 

Panel  moderator:  Kevin  Eogarty, 
Business  8c  Technology  Editor, 
Computerworld 

The  customer  economy  has  arrived  with  a 
vengeance,  trailing  massive  numbers  of  Cus¬ 
tomer  Relationship  Management  (CRM)  sys¬ 
tems  in  its  wake.  But  integrating  disparate  CRM 
appUcations  and  re-architecting  workflow  to 
get  that  mythical  360-degree  view  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  remains  a  major  hurdle  for  IT  Online 
and  offline,  companies  are  investing  in  ways  to 
personalize  customer-care  technologies  such  as 
voice  over  IP  and  real-time  chat.  But  are  you 
wasting  time  fretting  about  customer  relation¬ 
ships  when  you  should  be  managing  customer 
value?  Are  you  tying  all  of  your  customer  chan¬ 
nels  together  —  in  realtime  —  to  leverage  exist¬ 
ing  investments  in  front-office  and  legacy  apph- 
cations?  This  panel  will  bring  together  diverse 
industry  views  on  a  topic  that  ultimately  affects 
every  company’s  bottom  line. 


12:OOpm 

Interactive  lunch: 
Recruiting  &  Retaining  Top 
Talent 


3:00pm 

Break 


1:30pm 

AFTERNOON  KEYNOTE: 

Surviving  the  Revolution 

AND  THRIVING  IN  THE  CUSTOMER 

Economy 

Patricia  Seybold,  CEO,  Patricia  Seybold 
Group  and  Author  of  “Customers.com” 
and  “The  Customer  Revolution" 


2:15pm 

PANEL  3: 

WIRELESS  WARRIORS  AND  THE 
CHALLENGE  OF  M-COMMERCE 
Panel  moderator:  Bob  Brewin, 

Senior  Editor,  Wireless  Technology, 
Computerworld 

Few  technologies  hold  as  much  promise  —  or 
pose  as  many  perils  —  as  wireless  networks  and 
mobile  computing.  From  privacy  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  to  the  complex  relationships  between 
content  providers,  aggregators  and  service 
providers,  IT  Leaders  face  an  array  of  business 
and  technology  challenges  in  building  a  reUable 
wireless  infrastructure.  What  are  the  best  prac-  i 
tices  in  deploying  mobile  commerce  apphea-  | 

tions  that  resolve  security  concerns  and  loca-  j 
tion-service  controversies?  Which  appUcations 
make  the  most  sense  for  wireless  LANs?  How  j 
do  you  choose  an  architecture  that  works  well  ; 

for  your  user  base?  How  soUd  is  the  Wireless  | 
AppUcation  Protocol  (WAP)  standard  for  unify¬ 
ing  handheld  devices  and  wireless  networks? 

Our  paneUsts  will  examine  these  core  questions 
through  the  lens  of  their  own  experience,  com-  j 

ing  up  with  some  practical  recommendations  : 
for  the  next  wave  of  wireless  warriors. 


3:10pm 

CLOSING  Keynote: 

The  Ability  to  Risk 
Innovations 

Chet  Huber,  President,  OnStar 


3:55pm 

CLOSING  Remarks 


4:OOpm  -  5:30pm 

Sponsor  Breakout  Sessions 


5:30pm  -  8:30pm 

Cocktail/Networking 

Reception 

Expo  &  Buffet  Dinner 


Tuesday,  May  22 


8:00am 

Opening  Remarks 

Alan  Guibord  &  Maryfran  Johnson 

8:15am 

OPENING  Keynote: 

IT  Leadership  in  a  Changing 
Economy 

Doug  Busch,  CIO,  Intel  Corp. 


9:00am 

Panel  4: 

The  Heavy  Hand  of  Uncle 
Sam  in  Online  Security  and 
Privacy  Protection 

Panel  Moderator:  Alan  Poller, 
Research  Director,  SANS  Institute 


10:00am 

BREAK 


Wherever  technology  touches  its  citizens  these 
days,  the  US.  government  seems  to  be  there 
with  new  regulations  or  proposed  legislatioa 
Legitimate  concerns  about  data  privacy  —  par¬ 
ticularly  with  medical  records  —  are  fiirther 
poUticizing  these  hot-button  areas  where  IT 
can  clearly  be  held  responsible.  The  high-tech 
sector  remains  spUt  about  how  to  approach  on¬ 
line  privacy  guarantees  in  the  U.S.,  while  the 
European  Union  has  already  adopted  tough 
data  protection  laws  that  multinational  compa¬ 
nies  must  follow.  What  will  these  diverging 
sets  of  international  privacy  laws  mean  for 
your  company?  On  the  flip-side  of  the  privacy 
coin  is  security.  What  role  should  the  govern¬ 
ment  play  in  helping  companies  protect  their 
systems  from  threats?  What  concerns  do  you 
have  about  government  involvement?  Our  ex¬ 
pert  panel  will  talk  about  strategies  for  keeping 
a  step  ahead  of  Uncle  Sam  in  this  uncertain,  po¬ 
tentially  explosive,  regulatory  environment. 


10:15am 

PRIVACY  -  IT’S  NOT  JUST 
A  Compliance  issue 

Eddie  Schwartz,  VP  of  Strategy, 
Guardent,  Inc. 

(former  Chief  Security  Officer,  Nationwide) 


11:00am 

TOWN  HALL  MEETING: 

“ASK  THE  CAREER  EXPERTS” 
Maryfran  Johnson 

12:00pm 

EXPO  &  BUFFET  LUNCHEON 


1:30pm 

AFTERNOON  KEYNOTE:  ; 

THE  BEST  OF  BOTH  WORLDS: 

The  Synergy  Between 
Operations  and  IT 

Laura  Olle  and  Marge  Connelly, 
Co-CIOs,  Capital  One  Einancial  Corp.  i 


2:15pm 

PANEL  5: 

The  new  ROI:  tracking 
Technology  Payback  in  a 
Tough  Economy 

Panel  Moderator:  Julia  King, 

Executive  Editor,  ComputerworldROI  ’ 

The  IT  spending  spree  of  the  past  few  years  is 
over.  The  Y2K  glitches  are  fixed.  The  massive 
Enterprise  Resource  Planning  (ERP)  systems 
are  installed.  The  build-out  of  e-business  is 
ongoing,  but  the  pace  has  slowed  with  the  | 
downturn  of  dot-com  fortunes.  But  the  inter-  i 
section  of  IT  and  business  is  still  a  very  busy  | 
place.  Now  is  the  time  to  recession-proof  !  1 
your  IT  organization,  generate  some  new  ' 
ideas  and  find  new  revenue  streams.  How  is 
your  company  using  the  Internet  to  stream¬ 
line  processes  within  the  organization  and  | 

deal  more  effectively  with  your  supply  chain? 
Are  you  creating  online  relationships  with 
partners  and  competitors  alike?  Where  can 
you  use  IT  to  create  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices?  Getting  focused  on  the  real  business 
opportunities  and  the  ROI  behind  technology 
expenditures  is  the  mission  of  this  panel. 


3:15pm 

Break 


3:25pm 

Closing  Keynote: 

Essential  Ingredients  for 

B2B  MARKETPLACE  LIQUIDITY 
Harvey  Seegers,  President/CEO, 

GE  Global  exchange  Services 


3:55pm 

CLOSING  Remarks 

Alan  Guibord  &  Maryfran  Johnson 

4:00  -  5:30pm 

Sponsor  breakout  sessions 


7:00pm 

Cocktail  Reception, 
Entertainment  and  Gala 
Awards  Dinner 


For  more  information  or  to  register,  visit 

www.computerworld.com/pioo  or  call  l-800-883-9090 
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$0  SUE  ME! 

Legal  spats  are  on  the  rise  as  outsourcing  ven¬ 
dors  and  customers  spar  over  results.  Page  42 


E-MAIL  OVERFLOW 

A  mishmash  of  new  homegrown  and  commercial  tools  help  IT 
pros  like  Brian  Brylow  keep  from  being  swamped.  Page  60 


NET  DISRUPTI 


Jim  Champy  says  the  Internet  is  “disruptive” 
technoiogy.  But  is  it  disruptive  enough?  Page  41 


B2B  STANDARD 
READY  FOR 
SCRUTINY 


Posted  online  today,  ebXML  specs  include 
Microsoft  SOAP  protocol  for  data  exchange 


BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

Starting  today,  the  public  will 
be  able  to  get  a  detailed  look  at 
what  could  be  the  key  to  unify¬ 
ing  the  fragmented 
world  of  business- 
to-business  e-com- 
merce,  as  the  public 
review  of  electronic 
business  XML  gets  under  way. 

Included  in  the  standard  will 
be  protocols  to  handle  trans¬ 
port  routing,  trading  partner 
agreements,  security,  docu¬ 
ment  construction,  naming 
conventions  and  business 
process  integration  —  the 
soup-to-nuts  menu  for  online 
commerce. 

More  than  2,000  people  from 


30-plus  countries  have  helped 
develop  the  ebXML  specifica¬ 
tions,  which  are  set  for  final  ap¬ 
proval  in  Vienna  in  May.  Be¬ 
hind  the  18-month 
effort  are  a  United 
Nations  e-business 
trade  bureau  called 
UN/CEFACT  and  a 
consortium  called  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Structured  Information  Stan¬ 
dards,  or  OASIS. 

The  standards  group  was  led 
by  executives  from  IBM,  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  and  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.,  which  contributed 
some  late  but  important  input. 
The  ebXML  organizing  body 
ebXML,  page  16 


ICOOPERATIVE 

COMMERCE 


VERISIGN  GLIICH 
HITS  WINDOWS 

Fraudulent  digital 

certificates  issued 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  developing 
updates  for  all  versions  of  its 
Windows  operating  systems, 
from  Windows  95  forward,  for 
a  digital  certificate  glitch  that 


originated  at  security  services 
vendor  VeriSign  Inc. 

The  companies  warned  last 
week  that  two  digital  certifi¬ 
cates  mistakenly  issued  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  name  could  be  used 
by  malicious  attackers  to  trick 
users  into  running  unsafe  pro¬ 
grams.  An  advisory  on  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Web  site  alerted  users  to 
any  certificates  issued  on  Jan. 
29  or  30  and  recommended 
some  self-protection  measures 
(see  chart,  page  16). 

VeriSign,  page  16 


E.P.  ROGERS, 

CIO  at  The  MONY 
Group  and  one  of 
the  Premier  100, 
says  Internet 
projects  have 
to  be  done  on 
Internet  time: 
in  90  days. 


THE  BEST 


IT  LEADERS  KNOW  HOW  TO  BUILD  KILLER  SYSTEMS 
and  make  tough  outsourcing  decisions.  But  they  also 
have  their  “soft”  sides,  whether  they’re  nurturing  em¬ 
ployees  or  schmoozing  in  the  boardroom.  The  executives 
selected  as  Computerworld's  Premier  100  IT  Leaders 
have  this  special  blend  of  skills.  How  do  you  measure  up? 

Special  supplement  begins  after  page  40. 


Additional  content  online  at:  www.computerworld.com/premierlOO 


USERS  YAWN  AT  LATEST  .NET  PITCH 


Little  business  impact 
seen  for  Hailstorm 


BY  LEE  COPELAND  GLADWIN 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  out¬ 
lined  what  it  hailed  as  the  most 
important  building  block  of  its 
.Net  distributed  Web  services 
strategy.  But  the  consumer-ori¬ 
ented  technology  called  Hail- 


Storm  is  barely  a  cloud  on  cor¬ 
porate  users’  horizons. 

Despite  last  week’s  exten¬ 
sive  briefings  led  by  company 
Chairman  Bill  Gates,  IT  execu¬ 
tives  said  Microsoft’s  plans  are 
still  vague  on  the  business  as¬ 
pects  of  the  software  vendor’s 
ambitious  .Net  initiative. 

“Microsoft  markets  things 
well,  but  there  are  lots  of  gaps 


in  what  they’re  promising  with 
.Net,”  said  John  Donovan,  vice 
president  of  MIS  at  The  Orvis 
Co.  in  Manchester,  Vt.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  distributor  of  fly¬ 
fishing  and  hunting  equipment 
plans  to  implement  Microsoft’s 
Web  services  down  the  road, 
even  though  Donovan  said  he 
has  a  “number  of  questions 
and  concerns”  about  when  the 
various  pieces  of  the  .Net  pUt 
Hailstorm,  page-  79 
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SLIM  DOWN 


ADD  1GHz  PROCESSOR  FOR  50%  OFF. 


[ (©.server  xSeries  330  ] 

The  xSeries  330  is  an  Inter-based,  1.75"  rack-mounted  server  that  can  be  optimized  to  provide  about  twice 
the  processing  speed,  memory  and  PCI  slots  as  a  comparable  Sun  Netra  T1  server.^  The  xSeries  330 
models  start  at  only  $2,166.^  Buy  an  extra  Pentium®  III  processor  1  GHz^  now  for  50%  less.  And  take  advantage 
of  new  IBM  cable-chaining  technology,  which  can  eliminate  up  to  240  feet  of  cable  and  6  KVM  switches  in  a 
full  rack.  To  order  online,  go  to  ibm.eom/eserver/x330 


IBM  (©server  xSeries  330  hot-swap  drives  integrated  service  processor 

up  to  2-way  Intel®  Pentium*  III  processors  1GHz  new  cable-chaining  technology  runs  Windows® 

Light  Path  Diagnostics™  Up  to  4GB  memory  2000,  Windows  NT®  and  Linux®  starting  at  $2,166 


Call  1 888  ShopIBM,  code  7693.  Contact  your  IBM  reseller.  Or  go  to  ibm.eom/eserver/x3b0 


SyncSort  can  help  you  shine  a  light  on  those  golden  nuggets  of  knowledge  -  fast. 


Buried  deep  inside  the  tons  of  raw  data  from  websites  and  data  warehouses  is  the  information  that 
can  illuminate  your  customers’  behavior.  SyncSort  helps  you  drill  through  all  the  useless  bedrock 
to  reach  the  gold  fast.  SyncSort  sorts  and  groups  records,  counts  unique  values,  and  summarizes 
and  cleans  mounds  of  data  at  breakneck  speed.  And  when  you’re  pre-processing  a  mountain  of  data, 
SyncSort’s  merge  capability  can  be  a  real  lifesaver,  since  the  data  is  often  buried  in  a  landslide 
of  small  files. 


See  the  light! 

SyncSort  is  available  on  all  major  mining  platforms:  UNIX, 
Windows  NT/2000,  and  mainframes.  For  a  free  trial  on  the 
platform  you  need,  a  free  booklet:  What  You  Need  to  Know  About 
Data  Mining,  and  a  free  SyncSort  flashlighf^  to  illuminate  those 
hidden  information  nuggets,  call  (201)  930-8200,  Dept.  Slews 
or  visit  us  at  www.syncsort.com/31cws. 


*Available  to  qualified  IT  professionals  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
FOR  EXECS 

Forget  vacation.  Hunker 
down  with  leadership 
training  and  use  your 
summer  to  produce 
more  than  just  a  tan. 
Page  46 


Security  chiefs  like  Bill  Hancock  are  finding  that  they  need  a  new  breed  of  distributed, 
centrally  managed  personal  firewalls  to  prevent  attacks  from  inside  the  network.  Page  64 
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6  NOVELL  PINS  its  hopes  for  a 

comeback  on  a  new  network¬ 
ing  strategy,  while  users  ask  for 
more  effective  marketing. 

7  LAWMAKERS  SLAM  med 

ical  data  privacy  rules  an¬ 
nounced  last  year;  health 
care  vendors  concur. 

7  CELL  CARRIERS  VOW  to 

start  providing  supercharged 
wireless  service  this  year. 

8  FBI  TARGETS  employees 

with  access  to  sensitive  data 
networks  for  polygraph  tests 
in  the  wake  of  the  Hanssen 
spy  case. 

8  FLORIDA  MAN  FACES 

up  to  10  years  in  prison  after 
pleading  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
intentionally  damaging  com¬ 
puters  owned  by  Verizon 
Communications. 

8  FEDS  TAP  VETERAN  inves¬ 
tigator  Ronald  Dick  to  lead  the 
FBI’s  cyberdefense  unit. 

10  H-IB  APPLICATIONS  drop 

sharply  as  the  economy  slows. 

14  SUNUUNCHES  a  new 

midrange  server  line  that 
supports  features  previously 
found  only  on  mainframe-class 
systems. 
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36  FTC  LAUNCHES  an  investi¬ 
gation  to  see  if  electronic  data 
collection  tools  violate  con¬ 
sumer  protection  laws. 

37  WEBMD  CASE  highlights 

the  struggles  faced  by  health 
care  companies  as  they  pre¬ 
pare  for  pending  privacy 
regulations. 

40  ONLINE  GROUPS  help  build 

business  for  weight-loss  indus¬ 
try  leaders  like  Weight  Watch¬ 
ers  and  Slim-Fast. 

WORKSTYLES 

41  HACKER  REUTIONS  is  a 

great  job  description  for  Great 
Bridge  Vice  President  Ned  Lil¬ 
ly,  but  the  gig  requires  a  unique 
mix  of  skills. 

42  LAWSUITS  MULTIPLY  as  IT 

departments  outsource  more 
projects.  But  are  they  justified? 

QUICKSTUOY 

48  REVERSE  MERGERS  can  be 

a  simple  alternative  to  filing  an 
initial  public  offering,  but  the 
risks  can  be  high. 


TECHNOIMY  W 


56  THE  FUTURE  LIES  in  the 

interfaces  between  humans 
and  computers,  and  it’s  getting 
closer,  say  speakers  at  the 
ACMl  conference. 

SECURITY  JOURNAL 

58  MATHIAS  THURMAN 

weighs  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  using  the  Secure  Sockets 
Layer  protocol. 

FUTURE  WATCH 

59  SHIPPING  IS  headed  down 

the  tubes  in  capsules,  some 
traveling  at  more  than  2,000 
miles  per  hour,  say  inventors. 

60  COMPANIES  SCRAMBLE 

to  keep  e-mail  flowing,  using 
a  mix  of  policies,  homemade 
tools  and  utilities. 

EMERGING  COMPANIES 

66  BTRADE.C0M’S  software 

helps  companies  set  up  secure 
B2B  document  exchanges. 

SKILLS  SCOPE 

67  CUSTOMERS  DEMAND 

easy  access  to  hard-to-find 
data,  which  raises  the  demand 
for  IT  pros  with  directory  skills. 


ONLINE 


Marcia  A.  Bales- 
trino  (left),  CIO 
of  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  USA,  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the 
IT  professionals 
on  this  year’s 
Computerworld 
Premier  100  IT  Leaders  list.  See  her 
story,  profiles  of  other  winners 
and  information  about  this  year’s 
Premier  100  Conference  at 
www.computerworld.com/ 
premierlOO. 

Robert  Hall,  managing  director  of 
Boston-based  Xchange  Inc.,  looks 
at  the  dismal  satisfaction  rates  of 
customer  relationship  management. 

His  conclusion:  Companies  that 
ignore  the  human  element  of  busi¬ 
ness  do  so  at  their  own  peril. 
www.computerworld.com/ 
ecommerce 

In  our  E-Commerce  Community,  West 
Coast  bureau  chief  Pimm  Fox  consid¬ 
ers  the  woes  of  Yahoo  Inc.  and  the 
wreckage  of  the  dot-com  economy. 
www.computerworld.com/ 
ecommerce 


OPINIONS 


28  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

finds  that  leadership  is  the  com¬ 
mon  thread  among  the  Premier 
100  but  the  leaders  themselves 
aren’t  always  who  you’d  think. 

29  DAVID  MOSCHELLA  writes 

that  the  way  the  court  handled 
the  Microsoft  antitrust  appeal 
has  put  the  proper  focus  on  the 
merits  of  the  case. 


30  DAN  GILLMOR  predicts 

that  whatever  data  privacy 
legislation  comes  out  of  Con¬ 
gress  this  year  will  likely  be 
useless. 

30  MICHAEL  GARTENBERG 

offers  10  tips  to  help  improve 
your  salesmanship  skills. 

36  KEVIN  FOGARTY  warns  that 

a  drooping  economy  is  a  poor 
excuse  for  limp  IT  leadership. 


41  JIM  CHAMPY  lists  five 

questions  that  will  help  pre¬ 
dict  whether  a  technology  can 
be  labeled  “disruptive.”  The 
Internet,  he  says,  already  qual¬ 
ifies,  but  are  you  making  the 
most  of  that  disruption? 

80  FRANK  HAYES  says  many 

CRM  and  sales  force  automa¬ 
tion  projects  fail  because  no 
one’s  thinking  of  what  sales¬ 
people  need  to  do  their  iobs. 


WWW, computerworld.com 
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New  Linux  Worm 
On  the  Loose 

A  dangerous  worm  began  spreading 
across  the  Internet  late  last  week, 
infecting  Linux  servers  running  vul¬ 
nerable  domain  name  software,  the 
SANS  Institute  said.  Called  Lion,  the 
worm  steals  passwords,  installs  and 
hides  other  hacking  tools  on  the  in¬ 
fected  system,  and  then  uses  that 
system  to  begin  looking  for  other 
servers  to  attack,  said  Bethesda, 
Md.-based  SANS.  Lion  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  vulnerability  in  the  Internet 
Software  Consortium’s  Berkeley  In¬ 
ternet  Name  Domain  (BIND)  server 
that  was  disclosed  in  January.  The 
only  defense  against  the  worm  is  to 
upgrade  vulnerable  versions  of 
BIND.  Security  experts  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  utility  that  detects  whether  a 
server  is  infected;  it’s  posted  on  the 
SANS  Web  site  at  www.sans.org. 

FCCtoRuleonSG 
Spectrum  Allocation 

The  mobile  wireless  industry’s  insa¬ 
tiable  demand  for  bandwidth  has  it 
eyeing  spectrum  being  used  by  major 
telecommunications  firms,  universi¬ 
ties  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  all  of  which  are  wielding  their 
considerable  clout  to  force  a  hands- 
off  policy  for  their  coveted  frequen¬ 
cies.  The  battle  will  come  to  a  head 
March  30,  when  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  earmarks 
new  spectrum  for  high-speed  third- 
generation  (36)  wireless  networks. 


Short  Takes 

AT&T  CORP.  has  agreed  to  acquire 
the  assets  of  bankrupt  Digital  Sub¬ 
scriber  Line  service  provider 
NORTHPOINT  COMMUNICATIONS 
GROUP  INC.  in  San  Francisco  for 
approximately  $135  million. . . . 
COMPAQ  COMPUTER  CORP.  an¬ 
nounced  a  $100  million  deal  with 
ALLSCRIPTS  HEALTHCARE  SOLU¬ 
TIONS  in  Libertyville,  III.,  to  provide 
physicians  with  iPac  PCs.  They  can 
use  the  wireless  handheld  comput¬ 
ers  to  access  patient  information. 

. . .  Citing  overcapacity  for  process¬ 
ing  online  trading  orders  in  light  of 
the  recent  stock  market  sell-off, 

San  Francisco-based  CHARLES 
SCHWAB  &  CO.  announced  plans  to 
cut  11%  to  13%  of  its  workforce. 
The  bulk  of  the  cuts  will  come  in  the 
second  quarter. 
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Novell  Pressed  to  Bolster  linage.  Strategy 

Users  want  Novell  to  boost  marketing  to 
help  sell  their  bosses  on  its  network  services 


BY  MARC  L.  SONOINI 

Ailing  Novell  Inc.  has  a  strong 
e-business  strategy  and  prod¬ 
uct  lineup,  but  the  company 
still  faces  an  image  problem, 
said  users  and  analysts. 

At  its  BrainShare  2001  event 
last  week  in  Salt  Lake  City,  No¬ 
vell  made  a  number  of  e-busi- 
ness-related  product  an¬ 
nouncements  and  began  out¬ 
lining  its  strategy  to  rebound 
from  declining  profits  and 
massive  layoffs. 

Novell  executives  claimed 
that  One  Net,  its  strategy  of  ty¬ 
ing  heterogeneous  intranets 
and  extranets  together  using 
Novell’s  directory  and  security 


Nervous  customers 
curbing  spending  on 
outside  contracts 


BY  JULEKHA  DASH 

Scaled-back  IT  plans  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  slowing  economy 
have  led  some  firms  to  slash 
their  IT  consulting  budgets  in 
an  effort  to  rein  in  spending. 

The  trend  has  taken  its  toll 
on  consulting  and  systems  in¬ 
tegration  firm  Computer  Sci¬ 
ences  Corp.  (CSC),  which  last 
week  warned  that  fourth-quar¬ 
ter  profits  would  fall  to  35  to  37 
cents  per  share  on  a  diluted  ba¬ 
sis,  well  below  the  92  cents  per 
share  that  analysts  predicted. 
The  profit  warning  cited  a  de¬ 
cline  in  demand  in  both  the 
U.S.  and  Europe. 

“Everywhere  I  look,  compa¬ 
nies  are  being  told  to  ‘get  rid  of 
your  contracts  with  consul¬ 
tants’  to  save  money,”  said 
Dave  Pensak,  principal  consul¬ 
tant  in  advanced  computing 
technology  at  Du  Pont  Co.  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

El  Segundo,  Calif.-based 
CSC  said  it  plans  to  eliminate 
as  many  as  900  jobs  due  to  the 
earnings  shortfall.  Xpedior 


technology,  is  paying  off. 

However,  users  at  Brain- 
Share  said  one  of  the  major  ob¬ 
stacles  blocking  more  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  Novell’s 
networks  services  offering  is 
that  they  have  trouble  convinc¬ 
ing  upper-level  management 
to  buy  into  Novell’s  strategy. 

“I  think  they  have  every¬ 
thing  in  place  right  now  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  put  together  an  un¬ 
believable  enterprise  [net¬ 
work],”  said  Rich  Wyant,  man¬ 
ager  of  Novell  technical  ser¬ 
vices  at  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.- 
based  Twentieth  Century  Fox 
Film  Corp.  “It’s  just  a  matter  of 
getting  the  buy-in  from  man¬ 


Inc.,  a  Chicago-based  e-busi- 
ness  consulting  firm,  also  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  a  de¬ 
cline  in  revenue  has  prompted 
it  to  lay  off  300  employees,  or 
42%  its  workforce. 

In  a  survey  of  20  European 
and  50  U.S.  CIOs  released  two 
weeks  ago  by  New  York-based 
investment  banking  firm  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch  &  Co.,  nearly  half  of 
the  respondents  said  they  will 
spend  less  on  this  year’s  IT 


Belt  Tightening 

Signs  of  a  consulting 
slowdown: 

FEBRUARY12  Verizon  Commu* 

nications  says  it  will  elimi¬ 
nate  10,000  jobs,  including  a 
reduction  in  consultants. 


MARCH  9  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

says  staff  cuts  will  include 
2,500  to  3,000  temporary 
contract  workers. 


MARCH  19  CSC  announces 

profit  shortfall  due  to  slow¬ 
ing  demand;  says  it  will  lay 
off  up  to  900  workers. 

MARCH  20  Xpedior  says  it  will 

lay  off  42%  of  its  staff  due  to 
a  decline  in  earnings. 


agement,”  he  added. 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  al¬ 
ready  uses  Novell’s  directory 
services  software  to  let  end 
users  at  35  sites  around  the 
world  access  central  resources 
over  the  Web,  according  to 
Wyant.  The  company  also  uses 
Novell’s  firewall  soft¬ 
ware  and  has  ongo¬ 
ing  projects  based  on 
Novell’s  administra¬ 
tion  and  integration 
technologies,  includ¬ 
ing  a  tool  called  Sin¬ 
gle  Sign-on  that  lets 
users  access  all  network  appli¬ 
cations  with  one  password. 

Portal  Services  1.0,  Novell’s 
new  Internet  portal  product, 
caught  the  attention  of  Bruce 
McLeod,  a  system  architect  for 
network  services  at  the  Cali¬ 


budgets  than  they  did  last  year. 
They  also  said  the  economic 
slowdown  has  forced  their 
firms  to  prioritize  or  even  de¬ 
lay  projects.  Forty  percent  said 
they  will  reduce  the  number  of 
consultants  they  use. 

“We  normally  maintain  rela¬ 
tionships  with  a  number  of 
consultants,  but  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  we’re  aiming 
to  reduce  these  relationships 
because  of  the  change  in  the 
market  environment,”  said 
Steve  Norwitz,  a  spokesman 
for  Baltimore-based  asset  man¬ 
agement  firm  T.  Rowe  Price 
Associates  Inc. 

Norwitz  added  that  the  con¬ 
sulting  pullback  is  “being 
played  out  across  the  financial 
services  industry.” 

Last  year,  “everyone  was  try¬ 
ing  to  increase  their  revenues 
through  consulting  and  Web 
transformation  [projects],” 
said  Joshua  Randall,  an  analyst 
at  Kennedy  Information  Re¬ 
search  Group  in  Fitzwilliam, 
N.H.  Today,  “more  clients  are 
trying  to  control  costs. . . .  One 
way  they  can  do  that  is  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  on  professional  ser¬ 
vices  spending,”  he  said. 

Other  companies  are  tiuming 
to  offshore  outsourcing.  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Compa¬ 
ny  of  America  in  Newark,  N.J., 
for  instance,  expects  to  save 
$20  million  or  more  per  year 
by  replacing  some  U.S.  consul¬ 
tants  with  IT  workers  in  a  fa¬ 
cility  it  opened  last  year  in  Ire¬ 
land  [Business,  Feb.  12].  I 


fornia  Highway  Patrol  in 
Sacramento.  The  highway  pa¬ 
trol  has  a  10,000-seat  network 
based  on  200  NetWare  servers 
and  uses  Novell’s  GroupWise 
for  e-mail.  The  single-view 
portal  software  that  Novell  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  could  in¬ 
stantly  distribute  messages  out 
to  all  highway  patrol  personnel 
from  a  central  location,  Mc¬ 
Leod  said. 

Notifying  workers 
to  conserve  as  much 
power  as  possible 
during  California’s 
energy  crisis  has  re¬ 
quired  the  use  of  “a 
clumsy  mechanism” 
in  Novell’s  manage¬ 
ment  software,  he  added. 

Several  users  said  they  want 
to  see  a  stronger  marketing 
campaign  that  would  help 
them  seU  the  Novell  road  map 
to  their  bosses. 

Novell  has  the  ideal  directo¬ 
ry  and  security  technology  to 
make  patients’  records  secure 
and  accessible  over  various 
heterogeneous  information 
systems,  in  compliance  with 
the  Health  Insurance  Portabili¬ 
ty  and  Accountability  Act,  said 
Daniel  Long,  technical  ser¬ 
vices  manager  at  Naples  Com- 
mimity  Hospital  in  Naples,  Fla. 
But  he  said  he  fears  he  will  be 
unable  to  get  upper  manage¬ 
ment  to  buy  into  the  idea. 

“Novell  doesn’t  mean  Net¬ 
Ware,”  said  Long.  “We  have 
[access  to]  excellent  products, 
such  as  Single  Sign-on,  which 
are  cross-platform  and  aug¬ 
ment  and  cement  the  [Win¬ 
dows]  NT  platform,  but  I  can’t 
seem  to  get  the  message 
across.” 

Novell’s  acquisition  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  service 
and  consulting  firm  Cam¬ 
bridge  Technology  Partners 
Inc.,  announced  earlier  this 
month,  should  help  Novell  sell 
integrated  e-business  solutions 
to  the  managers  who  make 
buying  decisions,  said  Neil 
MacDonald,  an  analyst  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Inc.,  a  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  consultancy.  “They  still 
have  to  get  credibility  at  the 
CXO  level,”  he  said. 

Novell  CEO  Eric  Schmidt 
announced  earlier  this  month 
that  he  plans  to  step  down  as 
head  of  the  firm;  Jack  Mess- 
man,  president  and  CEO  of 
Cambridge  Technology  Part¬ 
ners,  will  replace  him  [News, 
March  19].  Schmidt  will  remain 
as  chairman  and  chief  strate¬ 
gist  of  Novell.  I 


Consulting  Bud^  Squeezed 
During  Econemic  Downturn 


MOREONLINE 

For  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Eric  Schmidt, 
visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld. 

com/more 
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HIPAA  Patient  Privacy  Rules 
Under  Fire  in  Washington 

Opponents  claim  implementation  costs  a  huge  burden  for  hospitals 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINSTON 

HE  SWEEPING  set 
of  medical  data 
privacy  rules  that 
were  announced 
late  last  year  by 
the  Clinton  administration  are 
imder  fire  and  in  limbo. 

The  Bush  administration 
last  month  delayed  imple¬ 
menting  the  regulations.  Then, 
last  Thursday,  Republican 
members  of  a  U.S.  House  sub¬ 
committee  that  deals  with 
health  issues  criticized  the 
pending  rules,  as  did  industry 
groups  that  testified  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  here. 

The  rules  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS)  will 
require  system  changes  that 
“are  massively  more  complex 
and  costly  than  Y2k”  fixes 
were,  testified  Robert  Heird,  a 
senior  vice  president  at  An¬ 
them  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  in  Indianapohs. 

Heird  added  that  a  study  by 
the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
Association  in  Chicago  esti¬ 
mated  that  individual  hospitals 
will  incur  costs  of  between 
$775,000  and  $6  million  to 
bring  themselves  into  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  —  well 
above  the  federal  government 
estimates  of  $100,000  to 
$250,000. 

Moreover,  Heird  said,  the 
two  years  that  HHS  plans  to 
give  companies  to  comply  with 
the  rules  isn’t  enough  time  to 
thoroughly  test  the  system 
changes  that  would  be  needed 
at  many  hospitals. 

The  regulations  are  the  final 
version  of  proposed  rules  that 
HHS  issued  to  Congress  last 
year  after  Congress  failed  to 
pass  comprehensive  medical 
privacy  legislation  on  its  own. 

Rep.  James  Greenwood  (R- 
Pa.)  called  the  rules,  which 
grew  out  of  the  1996  Health  In¬ 
surance  Portability  and  Ac¬ 
countability  Act  (HIPAA),  an 
“abject  failure”  that  will  in¬ 
crease  paperwork  as  well  as 
medical  errors. 


Greenwood  called  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  to  reject  the  rules  as 
unworkable  and  urged  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  new  legislation 
on  the  privacy  issue. 

But  some  Democrats  on  the 
subcommittee,  who  criticized 
the  Bush  administration  for 
rolling  back  workplace  er¬ 
gonomics  rules  and  the 
planned  imposition  of  more 
stringent  limits  on  arsenic  lev¬ 
els  in  water  supplies,  said  the 
HIPAA  privacy  regulations 
should  be  strengthened,  if  any¬ 
thing.  “Congress  should  be 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

LAS  VE6AS 

High-speed  wireless  Internet 
access  edged  closer  to  reality 
last  week,  as  three  of  the  four 
top  U.S.  cellular  telephone  car¬ 
riers  promised  to  start  provid¬ 
ing  supercharged  wireless  ser¬ 
vice  this  year,  backed  by  multi- 
billion-dollar  infrastructure 
contracts. 

Lacking,  however,  were  de¬ 
tails  on  pricing  —  the  issue 
most  important  to  customers. 

At  the  annual  conference 
here  for  the  Washington-based 
Cellular  Telecommunications 
&  Internet  Association  (CTIA), 
Verizon  Wireless  kicked  off 
the  broadband  wireless  buzz 
with  a  $5  billion  order  for 
third-generation  (3G)  network 
equipment  from  Lucent  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  in  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.  The  deal  will  allow  Veri¬ 
zon  to  provide  144K  bit/sec. 
service  in  unspecified  markets 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  Kansas  City,  Mo.- 
based  Sprint  PCS  Group  said  it 
will  spend  $2  billion  during  the 
next  two  years  to  provide  cel¬ 
lular  phone  service  that  will 
start  at  144K  bit/sec.,  ramp  up 


looking  at  filling  in  the  gaps  in 
privacy  protection,”  said  Rep. 
Henry  Waxman  (D-Calif.). 

The  HIPAA  was  originally 
due  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of 
February,  but  HHS  Secretary 
Tommy  Thompson  moved  that 
date  to  April  14  and  is  allowing 
new  public  comments  on  the 
rules  to  be  submitted  until 
March  30.  Before  this  new 
comment  period  was  opened, 
HHS  had  received  some  52,000 
public  comments  on  the  regu¬ 
lations. 

Citing  the  extensive  review 


to  307K  bit/sec.  next  year  and 
reach  2.4M  to  3.5M  bit/sec.  in 
2004.  Verizon  Wireless  in  Bed- 
minster,  N.J.,  will  provide  simi¬ 
lar  throughputs,  analysts  and 
industry  experts  said,  since 
Verizon  and  Sprint  PCS  will 
build  3G  networks  based  on 
Code  Division  Multiple  Access 
technology  developed  by 
Qualcomm  Inc.  in  San  Diego. 

Charles  Levine,  president  of 
Sprint  PCS,  said  that  despite 
the  sizable  investment  re¬ 
quired  to  upgrade  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  networks,  the  actual  work 


The  36  Rollout 

■  AT&T  wireless.  Sprint  PCS  j 
and  Verizon  Wireless  plan  j 
limited  service  at  144K 
bi^ecJb^^earj^end^^^^^  I 

■  Speeds  will  increase  to  307K 
bit/sec.  by  next  year  and2M  J 
to^Wb^^c^^OM^^^rt 

sa^ hii^r  sp^s  are  ~j 

necessary  to  ensure  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  wireless 
Web  services. 

Compaidessofar 

clined  to  provide  price  plans. 


process  that  already  took 
place,  Janlori  Goldman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  health  privacy  proj¬ 
ect  at  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington,  said  the  Bush 
administration  should  imple¬ 
ment  the  rules  immediately. 
Opponents,  she  said,  are  just 
trying  “to  delay  the  regulations 
indefinitely.” 

House  subcommittee  mem¬ 
bers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
said  they  weren’t  happy  that  no 
one  from  the  administration 
testified  last  week. 

But  Thompson  told  another 
congressional  committee  earli¬ 
er  this  month  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  him  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  HIPAA  rules 


should  be  relatively  easy.  “All 
we  have  to  do  is  switch  out 
cards  [in  network  equipment], 
while  other  carriers  will  have 
to  bring  in  forklift  loads  of 
gear,”  he  said. 

AT&T  Wireless  Services 
Inc.  Chief  Technology  Officer 
Rod  Nelson  said  his  firm  is  still 
on  schedule  to  roll  out  its  3G 
network  based  on  both  the 
Global  System  for  Mobile 
Communications  and  the  Time 
Division  Multiplex  Access 
standards  in  the  second  half  of 
this  year,  with  full  deployment 
in  2003.  However,  a  press  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Redmond, 
Wash.-based  firm  said  that  the 
2003  rollout  is  “subject  to  the 
availability  of  network  equip¬ 
ment  and  customer  devices.” 

While  the  carriers  trumpet¬ 
ed  their  infrastructure  plans, 
they  kept  mum  about  pricing. 
Levine  repeatedly  declined  to 
address  Sprint’s  pricing  at  a 
news  conference  here,  saying 
only  that  high-speed  data  ser¬ 
vice  would  command  a  premi¬ 
um  over  current  voice  plans 
that  charge  approximately 
$100  for  1,000  minutes  per 
month. 

“None  of  the  carriers  have 
talked  about  their  pricing 
plans,  and  without  pricing,  how 
real  is  3G?”  said  Craig  Mathias, 
an  analyst  at  Farpoint  Group  in 


Diagnosis:  Delayed  | 

The  latest  on  the  HIPAA  ; 

medical  privacy  rules:  1 

NEW  EFFECTIVE  DATE:  April  14.  : 

The  rules  were  originally  due  to  take  S 

effect  at  the  end  of  last  month.  ; 

WHATSOOINOONiAnewroundof  | 

public  comments  is  being  sought  on  ! 

the  privacy  mies.  | 

WHATS  NEXT;  Congress  wants 
HHS  Secretary  Thomson  to  spell  out  j 

the  Bush  administration's  position.  | 


while  new  public  comments 
are  being  sought. 

Nonetheless,  subcommittee 
Chairman  Michael  Bilirakis 
(R-Fla.)  said  he  wants  someone 
from  the  administration  to  tes¬ 
tify  about  the  regulations. 

Rep.  John  Dingell  (D-Mich.) 
offered  to  help.  “We  will  seek 
to  raise  the  pain  level  for  the 
secretary  if  he  chooses  not  to 
cooperate,”  he  said.  I 


Ashland,  Mass.  “Right  now,  all 
we  have  are  statements  of  in¬ 
tent.  It  is  going  to  happen,  but  it 
will  probably  take  longer  than 
anyone  thinks.” 

Jerry  Yang,  co-founder  of 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Inter¬ 
net  portal  Yahoo  Inc.,  said  that 
average  wireless  connection 
speeds  of  9.6K  bit/sec.  suffer 
“in  a  world  where  competitive¬ 
ness  is  based  on  how  fast  you 
can  deliver  bits.”  For  wireless 
carriers  to  compete  with  fixed- 
line  connections,  they  need  to 
figure  out  “how  to  shove  more 
data  down  their  pipes,”  said 
Yang.  “Until  that  happens, 
there  will  be  less  emphasis  on 
data  than  in  fixed  line.” 

Users  welcomed  the  3G  net¬ 
work  rollout  plans,  saying  that 
without  higher  speeds,  the 
wireless  Internet  can’t  keep  up 
with  the  wired  Internet. 

FedEx  Corp.,  which  operates 
a  nationwide  private  wireless 
network  capable  of  speeds  of 
19.2K  bit/sec.,  has  already  start¬ 
ed  talking  to  carriers  about 
their  ability  to  provide  higher- 
speed  service,  said  Randy 
Ford,  the  Memphis-based  com¬ 
pany’s  manager  of  wireless 
system  design.  “We  are  looking 
at  new  technologies  to  aug¬ 
ment  our  private  network  to 
provide  us  with  even  more  in¬ 
formation  faster,”  he  said,  i 


High-Speed  Mobile  Wireless  Takes  Three  Big  Steps  Foiward 

Three  of  top  cell  phone  carriers  to  support 
supercharged  wireless  service  by  year's  end 
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FBI  Sys  Admins  Face 
Lie  Detector  Tests 


Polygraph  testing  to 
expand  in  response 
to  Hanssen  spy  case 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

HE  FBI  has  quietly 
expanded  its  use 
of  the  polygraph 
to  cover  systems 
administrators 
and  all  other  employees  with 
access  to  sensitive  computer 
networks  and  databases,  mark¬ 
ing  the  fu-st  time  that  govern¬ 
ment  IT  specialists  have  been 
singled  out  for  the  controver¬ 
sial  lie  detector  test. 

FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  is¬ 
sued  a  memo  two  weeks  ago 
that  put  the  policy  into  effect 
immediately,  agency  spokes¬ 
man  Bill  Carter  confirmed  last 
week. 

“The  director  notified  all  em¬ 
ployees  that  interim  changes 
have  been  made  to  the  FBI 
security  program,  including  an 
expansion  of  the  use  of  the 
polygraph  to  cover  employees 
in  sensitive  areas,”  Carter  said. 
Until  now,  the  FBI’s  polygraph 
policy  has  been  used  to  con¬ 
duct  periodic  tests  of  employ¬ 
ees  at  random. 

The  policy  change  is  a  direct 
response  to  the  Feb.  18  arrest  of 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

The  FBI  last  week  appointed 
one  of  its  veteran  investigators 
to  head  the  bureau’s  cyber¬ 
defense  unit.  Meanwhile,  secu¬ 
rity  experts  and  lawmakers  on 
Capitol  Hill  continue  to  debate 
how  best  to  organize  federal 
efforts  to  protect  the  nation’s 
critical  infrastructure  from  a 
devastating  cyberattack. 

FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Ronald  Dick  as  head  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Infrastructure  Protec¬ 
tion  Center  (NIPC).  Dick,  a  24- 
year  veteran  of  the  agency 


Robert  Philip  Hanssen  in  one  of 
the  most  damaging  spy  scan¬ 
dals  in  the  biureau’s  history. 
Hanssen,  a  career  FBI  agent 
with  access  to  highly  classified 
counterintelligence  databases, 
is  accused  of  spying  for  Russia 
since  1985.  The  computer-sawy 
counterintelligence  agent  used 
his  access  to  the  FBI’s  Electron¬ 
ic  Case  File  system  to  check 
whether  the  bmreau  had  been 
alerted  to  his  activities. 

The  new  FBI  policy  also  in¬ 
cludes  what  Carter  called  tech¬ 
nical  “enhancements”  to  the 
bureau’s  ability  to  monitor  and 
analyze  the  computer  activity 
of  employees  in  sensitive  areas 
of  the  bureau  and  to  detect 
“anomalies.” 

Steven  Aftergood,  who  nms 


BY  BRIAN  SULLIVAN 

A  32-year-old  Florida  man 
faces  up  to  10  years  in  prison 
and  a  $250,000  fine  after  he 
pleaded  guilty  last  week  to  a 
charge  of  intentionally  damag¬ 
ing  protected  computers  at  a 
network  support  center  owned 


with  a  background  in  investi¬ 
gating  computer  crimes,  re¬ 
places  Michael  Vatis,  who 
recently  left  the  NIPC  to 
become  director  of  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  Institute  for 
Security  Technology  Studies 
in  Hanover,  N.H. 

Dick  inherits  the  helm  of  the 
NIPC  at  a  turning  point  for  the 
3-year-old  organization.  The 
NIPC  has  been  criticized  by  se¬ 
curity  experts  for  what  some 
have  called  a  “fundamental  in¬ 
ability  to  communicate”  with 
the  rest  of  the  national  security 
community. 


the  Project  on  Government 
Secrecy  at  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  said  he  thinks  this  is  the 
first  time  systems  administra¬ 
tors  have  been  singled  out  to 
take  the  polygraph. 

Still,  it’s  imclear,  pending  the 
release  of  an  ongoing  indepen¬ 
dent  review  of  the  Hanssen 
case,  whether  the  polygraph 
policy  will  remain  in  effect. 

Polygraphs  are  used  regu¬ 
larly  by  the  CIA  as  a  hiring  tool 
and  as  a  method  of  uncovering 
spies.  Employees  are  hooked 
up  to  a  machine  that  records 
breathing  rate,  blood  pressure 
and  sweat  gland  activity  during 
a  series  of  questions.  Changes 
in  those  rates  are  then  recorded 
and  used  to  determine  truthful- 


by  Verizon  Communications 
Inc.  That’s  according  to  a  plea 
agreement  released  this  week 
by  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  in 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Michael  Whitt  Ventimiglia, 
a  former  IT  worker  at  GTE 
Corp.,  is  scheduled  to  be  sen- 


That  problem,  coupled  with 
the  sheer  number  of  organi¬ 
zations  involved  in  national 
cybersecurity,  has  led  some  ex¬ 
perts  and  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  call  for  a  drastic  over¬ 
haul  and  consolidation  of  fed¬ 
eral  cyberdefenses. 

Dick’s  “solid  cre¬ 
dentials  as  an  FBI 
agent  should  be  an 
asset  in  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  tugs-of-war 
ahead,”  said  Steven 
Aftergood,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  the  Federation 
of  American  Scien¬ 
tists  in  Washington. 

In  one  of  his  first  steps  to¬ 
ward  demonstrating  a  coordi¬ 
nated  federal  approach  to 
cybersecurity,  Dick  last  week 
publicly  introduced  the  Cyber 
Incident  Coordination  Group,  a 


AT  A  GLANCE 


The 

Polygraph 

■  The  Employee  Polygraph  Protection 
Act  of  1988  (EPPA)  prohibits  most  private 
employers  from  using  polygraph  testing  to 
screen  applicants  for  employment. 

■  The  EPPA  doesn’t  bar  polygraph  testing 
by  public  employers  such  as  police  and 
intelligence  agencies. 

■  Polygraphs  are  85%  to  95%  accurate 
for  specific-issue  testing. 

■  Topics  that  are  off  limits  include:  Reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  or  affiliations,  opinions  regard¬ 
ing  racial  matters,  political  beliefs  or  affilia¬ 
tions,  affiliations  or  lawful  activities  regard¬ 
ing  unions  or  labor  organizations,  and  sex¬ 
ual  preferences  or  activities. 


ness.  But  experts  are  split  on 
the  test’s  accuracy  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  honest  people 
can  be  misread. 

Alan  Paller,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  the  SANS  Institute,  a 
security  research  organization 
in  Bethesda,  Md.,  character- 


tenced  within  the  next  three 
months  for  deleting  informa¬ 
tion  stored  on  systems  in 
the  Tampa-based  facility,  said 
Steve  Cole,  a  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  Attorney  for  Central 
Florida.  The  incident  took 
place  last  May,  shortly  before 
GTE  merged  with  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  to  form  Verizon.  Cole 
said  Ventimiglia’s  actions  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  than  $200,000 


group  of  select  cyberintelli¬ 
gence  experts  from  the  CIA,  the 
National  Secmity  Coimcil,  the 
Critical  Infrastructure  Assur¬ 
ance  Office  and  the  FBI.  De¬ 
spite  these  advances  in  cooper¬ 
ation,  the  Bush  administration 
has  already  hinted  at  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  more  cen¬ 
tralized  management 
structure  for  cyber¬ 
defense  issues. 

Officials  from  pri¬ 
vate  companies  that 
own  and  operate  the 
majority  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  infrastruc¬ 
tures  that  are  vulnerable  to 
major  cyberinduced  disrup¬ 
tions  have  privately  said  a 
more  streamlined  federal  ef¬ 
fort  would  enhance  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  government 
and  industry.  I 


ized  the  focus  on  internal  secu¬ 
rity  and  personnel  monitoring 
as  “the  Carnivore  effect,”  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  FBI’s  controversial 
system  for  e-mail  monitoring. 

“People  have  discovered  that 
system  administrators  have  tm- 
fettered  access  to  all  the  most 
private  information  being 
passed  through  their  systems,” 
he  said.  “With  it  comes  a  sense 
that  there  ought  to  be  some 
controls  on  what  they  see  and 
what  they  do  with  it.  [How¬ 
ever],  I  have  not  seen  any  con¬ 
sensus  on  what  they  are  going 
to  do  about  these  discoveries.” 

John  Pescatore,  an  analyst  at 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gartner 
Group  Inc.,  said  that  there  are 
benefits  to  subjecting  systems 
administrators  to  polygraphs 
but  that  he  doesn’t  see  such 
testing  becoming  widespread. 
The  national  secturity  commu¬ 
nity  does  them  only  every  five 
years,  on  average,  because  of 
cost,  but  “the  average  time  at  a 
job  of  a  system  administrator  is 
less  than  three  years,”  he  said.  I 


in  damage  at  GTE’s  Network 
Service  Support  Center. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Don¬ 
ald  L.  Hansen  said  Ventimiglia 
used  his  ability  to  gain  access 
to  GTE’s  secure  computers  at 
about  3  a.m.  on  May  15.  Once  he 
had  access,  Hansen  said,  Ven¬ 
timiglia  began  to  erase  data 
contained  in  the  computers 
and  entered  a  command  that 
prevented  anyone  from  stop¬ 
ping  the  destruction  process. 

Hansen  and  Cole  said  they 
didn’t  know  what  motivated 
Ventimiglia  to  tamper  with  the 
systems.  Attempts  to  reach 
Ventimiglia  and  his  attorney 
were  unsuccessful. 

However,  because  of  his  job, 
Ventimiglia  had  access  “to  a 
secure  area,  and  he  severely 
abused  those  privileges,”  said 
Verizon  spokesman  Bill  Kula 
“Regrettably,  a  rogue  employee 
committed  a  crime  against  the 
company,  and  we  fired  him.  All 
the  necessary  steps  were  taken 
to  protect  our  customers,  and 
at  no  point  in  time  was  any  of 
our  customers’  information 
jeopardized.” 

Computer  crime  analyst  Ron 
Russ,  CEO  of  RLRA  Inc.  in  Al¬ 
varado,  Texas,  said  this  kind  of 
incident  is  difficult  to  stop.  “A 
lot  of  disgruntled  employees 
wiU  damage  their  employers’ 
[systems],”  he  said.  “And  if 
they’re  good,  it  is  relatively  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pinpoint  who  did  it.”  > 


FBI  Gets  New  Cyberdefense 
Leader  Amid  Capitol  Hill  Debate 


IT  Worker  Pleads  Guilty  to  Sabotaging  Computers 

Ex-GTE  employee  caused  $200k  in  damage 


CYBERDEFENSE 
chief  Ronald  Dick 
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Staples  Melds  Online, 
Catalog  Operations 

Office  supply  retailer  Staples  Inc. 
last  week  announced  plans  to  com¬ 
bine  its  e-commerce  affiliate  with  a 
catalog  operation  aimed  at  small 
businesses  and  consumers.  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.-based  Staples  said 
it’s  also  withdrawing  a  planned  pub¬ 
lic  offering  of  a  tracking  stock  for 
the  Staples.com  venture  as  part  of 
the  move.  Stock  that  had  been  cre¬ 
ated  for  Staples.com  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  regular  Staples  stock, 
provided  the  plan  is  approved  by  the 
company’s  shareholders  this  spring. 

HP  Creates  Services 
And  Consulting  Unit 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  announced 
the  creation  of  a  services  and  con¬ 
sulting  business  unit  last  week, 
naming  Ann  Livermore  its  presi¬ 
dent.  Livermore,  who  had  been 
president  of  HP’s  business  cus¬ 
tomer  organization,  will  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  Carly  Fiorina,  HP’s  chair¬ 
woman,  president  and  CEO.  HP  last 
year  abandoned  a  plan  to  buy  the 
consulting  practice  of  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers  as  a  means  of 
beefing  up  its  service  offerings. 
Before  the  market  meltdown  of  the 
fourth  quarter,  HP  had  been  pur¬ 
suing  a  S17  billion  to  $18  billion  bid 
for  the  firm’s  consulting  arm.  HP 
dropped  the  idea  in  November  after 
missing  third-quarter  earnings  esti¬ 
mates  by  21%. 

Bush  Selects 
FTC  Chairman 

President  Bush  last  week  chose 
Timothy  J.  Muris,  a  professor  at 
George  Mason  University  School  of 
Law  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and  a  former 
Reagan  administration  official,  to 
replace  Robert  Pitofsky  as  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Although  Pitofsky’s  term  expires  in 
September,  he  said  in  a  statement 
that  he  will  resign  as  soon  as  Muris 
is  confirmed  for  his  seven-year 
term,  probably  no  later  than  June  1. 
With  Pitofsky,  a  Democrat,  leaving 
the  commission,  the  Republican 
Party  members  will  have  a  3-2  ma¬ 
jority.  Pitofsky  has  backed  regula¬ 
tion  of  online  privacy,  but  the  GOP 
members  of  the  commission  have 
opposed  some  of  his  positions. 
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Bush  Administration 
Seeks  IT  Budget  Boost 

State  Department  wants  $273M  overhaul 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

The  u.s.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  is 
seeking  $273  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  major  IT 
upgrade  to  replace 
legacy  systems,  improve  band¬ 
width  and  security,  and  give 
30,000  desktops  access  to  the 
Internet. 

“It’s  a  huge  shot  in  the  arm,” 
said  department  CIO  Fernando 
Burbano.  The  person  leading 
the  charge  for  the  system  im¬ 
provements  is  Secretary  of 
State  Colin  Powell,  who  re¬ 
cently  testified  in  Congress 
about  the  need  for  the  upgrade. 

The  State  Department  proj¬ 
ect  may  be  the  biggest  IT  re¬ 
quest  so  far  from  the  Bush  ad¬ 


ministration  to  Congress.  But 
the  agency  is  also  involved  in  a 
smaller  project  that  may  illus¬ 
trate  the  administration’s  fu¬ 
ture  direction  regarding  infor¬ 
mation  sharing. 

The  1998  embassy  bombings 
in  Kenya  and  Tanzania  ex¬ 
posed  weaknesses  in  the  State 
Department’s  ability  to  quickly 
share  information  with  other 
agencies  with  which  it’s  in¬ 
volved,  according  to  a  study  re¬ 
leased  after  the  bombing.  Since 
then,  40  agencies  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  pilot  program  that  cre¬ 
ates  centralized  systems  for 
sharing  information  at  over¬ 
seas  posts. 

“Information  superiority  in 
international  affairs  is  critical,” 
said  Burbano,  and  the  goal  of 


IT  is  “getting  people  the  right 
information  at  the  right  time, 
regardless  of  where  they  are  lo¬ 
cated.”  The  price  tag  on  the  pi¬ 
lot  program  is  about  $17 
million,  but  the  full  pro¬ 
gram  could  cost  more 
than  $200  million. 

Although  this  project 
began  under  the  Clin¬ 
ton  administration,  the 
Bush  administration  has 
demonstrated  its  eager¬ 
ness  to  make  cross¬ 
agency  information  ac¬ 
cess  a  high  priority.  The 
White  House  is  seeking 
$100  million  from  Congress  in 
next  year’s  budget  for  inter¬ 
agency  initiatives. 

If  Congress  approves  the 
funding,  the  cross-agency  ef¬ 
fort  will  focus  on  projects  that 
are  “innovative”  and  “demon¬ 
strate  a  good  business  case,”  an 
administration  official  said. 


The  Bush  administration  has 
set  three  main  goals  for  IT;  to 
be  “citizen-centric,”  results- 
oriented  and  market-based. 
That  means  expanding  initia¬ 
tives  like  electronic  procure¬ 
ment,  the  official  said. 

Efforts  along  those  lines  are 
already  under  way. 

At  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Gary  Krump, 
a  deputy  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  electronic 
government  programs, 
said  his  organization  is 
working  toward  seam¬ 
less  government-to- 
business  transactions. 

Speaking  at  last 
week’s  FOSE  IT  trade 
show  here,  Krump  said 
that  paper-based  sys¬ 
tems  remain  in  use  in 
his  agency  but  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  is  developing  technology 
to  receive  bids  electronically 
and  securely,  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
cess  payments. 

“We’re  working  to  maximize 
the  effective  use  of  e-govern¬ 
ment  to  improve  ovu:  business 
practices,”  he  said.  I 


BURBANO:  U.S. 
“information 
superiority . . . 
is  critical.” 


H-1B  Applications  Drop 
Nearly  50%  in  February 


Some  workers  may 
be  forced  to  go  home 


BY  JULEKHA  DASH 

The  number  of  applications  for 
H-IB  visas  filed  by  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  on  behalf  of  foreign  work¬ 
ers  dropped  sharply  last  month 
as  the  economy  slowed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  numbers  released 
last  week  by  the  U.S.  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Ser¬ 
vice  (INS). 

The  INS  said  16,000  H-IB  ap¬ 
plications  were  submitted  last 
month,  down  from  30,000  in 
January.  Both  months’  figures 
were  less  than  the  53,000  appli¬ 
cations  filed  in  December,  al¬ 
though  that  total  is  thought  to 
have  been  inflated  by  compa¬ 
nies  rushing  to  beat  a  fee  in¬ 
crease  that  took  effect  during 
the  middle  of  that  month. 

Just  one  year  ago,  U.S.  em¬ 
ployers  exhausted  the  number 
of  visas  allotted  to  foreign 
technology  workers  and  plead¬ 
ed  with  Congress  to  raise  the 


cap  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  16,000  applications  filed 
last  month  are  just  half  as  many 
as  were  filed  in  February  last 
year.  INS  officials  didn’t  com¬ 
ment  on  the  likely  reasons  for 
the  decline,  but  Bill  Keller,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  the  change 
can  be  attributed  to  the  slowing 
economy  and  recent  layoffs  by 
numerous  technology  vendors. 

“As  the  layoffs  trickle 
through  the  technology  mar¬ 
ketplace,  there  are  a  lot  more 
Americans  available  for  jobs” 
and  less  of  a  need  to  recruit 
from  overseas,  he  said. 

Many  large  employers  of 
H-IB  visa  holders,  such  as  Intel 
Corp.,  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  and 
Motorola  Inc.,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  scale  back 
hiring.  Earlier  this  month,  Cis¬ 
co  announced  that  it  would 
terminate  2,500  to  3,000  tem¬ 
porary  and  contract  workers, 
which  company  spokesman 
Kent  Jenkins  confirmed  would 
likely  include  H-IB  workers. 

Jenkins  couldn’t  specify  how 


many  H-IB  holders  would  be 
affected  or  when  the  cuts 
would  be  made.  He  said  that 
Cisco  typically  has  300  H-IB 
applications  in  the  pipeline. 

The  latest  H-IB  figures  come 
two  weeks  after  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  released  a  new 
version  of  its  ongoing  survey  of 
business  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  that  indicated 
that  employers  in  a  half-dozen 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  At¬ 
lanta  and  Chicago  are  having 
an  easier  time  finding  qualified 
IT  workers  than  before. 

Critics  of  the  H-IB  system 
said  the  decline  in  demand  for 
foreign  workers  after  the  gov¬ 
ernment  raised  the  cap  high¬ 
lights  the  flaws  in  the  process 
for  distributing  worker  visas. 


Visa  Count 


Number  of  H-IB  visas  filed: 


I  February  2001: 16,000 
L  January  2001: 30,000 
1  December  2000:  53,000 


’  Total  number  of  visas  filed  or 
pending  approval  for  2001; 


I  138,000 


Remaining  visas: 


At  least  57,000 


“I  think  what  this  shows  is 
we  simply  don’t  have  an  immi¬ 
gration  system  that  works  well 
in  the  marketplace,”  said  Paul 
Donnelly,  an  organizer  at  the 
Immigration  Reform  Coali¬ 
tion,  a  network  of  individuals 
and  organizations  that  argues 
that  the  goveriunent  should  is¬ 
sue  green  cards,  not  temporary 
visas.  “What  happens  to  [H-IB 
holders]  who  are  laid  off?” 

One  38-year-old  IT  consul¬ 
tant  and  H-IB  holder,  who 
asked  that  his  name  be  with¬ 
held,  said  he  fears  that  the  con¬ 
sulting  firm  he  works  at  might 
send  him  back  to  his  native  In¬ 
dia  when  his  current  project 
ends  in  two  months. 

“I  don’t  know  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  I  don’t  get  a  position,”  he 
said.  Since  January,  offers  to 
work  on  other  consulting  proj¬ 
ects  have  dried  up,  he  said, 
even  though  he  has  skills  in  Or¬ 
acle  and  Web  development. 

Vic  Goel,  a  managing  partner 
at  immigration  law  firm  Goel 
&  Associates  in  Washington, 
blamed  February’s  sharp  drop 
in  H-IB  visa  applications  on 
system  failures  at  the  INS  that 
prevented  H-IB  files  from  being 
filed  in  a  timely  manner.  Goel 
said  his  firm  was  unable  to  file 
about  200  cases  because  of 
those  delays.  I 
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EDS  Managed  Storage  Services,  with  the  burstable  capacity  of  Liquid  Storage^“,  can  tame  your  most  volatile  e-business 
flows  with  confidence,  without  bursting  limited  capital  budgets.  Managed  Storage  Services,  offered  by  EDS  and  other 
service  providers  digitally  powered  by  EDS,  gives  you  the  storage  capacity  you  need,  when  you  need  it.  Call  us  at 
888-889-1392,  or  visit  us  online  at  eds.com/storage_management,  before  your  current  system  leaves  you  all  wet. 
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Internet  Explorer  6.0  to 
Include  Privacy  Controls 


But  privacy  advocates  claim  standards 

fail  to  give  Internet  users  enough  say 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

s  PROPOSED  on¬ 
line  privacy  stan¬ 
dards  head  to¬ 
ward  adoption 
this  year,  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  last  week  announced 
details  on  how  its  upcoming 
Internet  Explorer  6.0  Web 
browser  will  incorporate  the 
new  privacy  controls. 

The  latest  version  of  the 
browser  is  based  on  specifica¬ 
tions  being  finalized  by  the 
Platform  for  Privacy  Prefer¬ 
ences  Project,  known  as  PSP. 

The  new  specifications  aim 
to  protect  online  privacy  by 
giving  Web  surfers  more  con¬ 
trol  over  the  personally  identi¬ 
fiable  information  that’s  col¬ 
lected  about  them  online. 


With  Internet  Explorer  6.0, 
which  will  be  released  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year,  users 
will  be  able  to  visit  PSP-en¬ 
abled  Web  sites  and  control 
the  personally  identifiable  in¬ 
formation  that’s  collected 
about  them  that  might  be 
shared  with  third  parties. 

The  information  is  stored  in 
cookies,  which  are  small  files 
stored  on  users’  hard  drives 
that  are  used  to  log  such  data 
as  sites  that  are  visited  and 
shopping  preferences. 

The  browser’s  new  privacy 
controls  include  a  sliding  bar 
that  allows  users  to  select  one 
of  five  privacy  settings  ranging 
from  a  low  setting  that  allows 
all  cookies  to  be  accepted  to  a 
high  setting  that  rejects  all 


cookies,  a  Microsoft  spokes¬ 
man  said.  The  default  position 
is  the  medium  setting,  which 
will  reject  cookies  automati¬ 
cally  if  the  site  doesn’t  abide  by 
the  P3P  standards. 

But  critics  said  they’re  not 
convinced  that  the  new  tools 
will  better  protect  Internet 
users.  Jason  Catlett,  president 
of  Junkbusters  Corp.,  a  privacy 
watchdog  group  in  Green 
Brook,  N.J.,  said  such  Web- 
based  controls  aren’t  enough 
because  Web  users  often  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  them. 

“Consumers  need  enforce¬ 
able  rights”  to  allow  them  to 
review  the  personal  informa¬ 
tion  companies  collect  about 
them,  Catlett  said.  Also,  he  said 
companies  should  be  required 
by  law  to  obtain  permission 
to  share  personal  information 
with  third  parties. 

“Obviously,  P3P  has  been  an 
attempt  to  distract  Congress 


from  giving  people  real  pri¬ 
vacy  rights”  by  causing  law¬ 
makers  to  avoid  the  matter  in 
favor  of  technological  controls, 
Catlett  said. 

Marc  Rotenberg,  executive 
director  of  the  Electronic  Pri¬ 
vacy  Information  Center  in 
Washington,  said  P3P  contin¬ 
ues  to  cause  concern  because 
it  places  the  burden  for  main¬ 
taining  privacy  on  Internet 
users  and  not  on  the  compa- 
rdes  that  want  to  collect  per¬ 
sonal  information. 

“I  think  people  need  better 
legal  and  technical  control 
over  the  use  of  their  data,” 
Rotenberg  said. 

Gathering  Momentum 

Lorrie  Cranor,  chairwoman 
of  the  World  Wide  Web  Con¬ 
sortium  working  group  that 
has  been  creating  the  P3P  stan¬ 
dards,  said  Microsoft  is  one  of 
many  organizations  that  has 


Microsoft  Touts  Smart 
Phones,  Wireless  Plans 


Serving  mobile 

users  now  Job  V 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

LAS  VEGAS 

Serving  mobile  users  has  be¬ 
come  “Job  1”  at  Microsoft 
Corp.,  according  to  CEO  Steve 
Ballmer,  who  last  week  outlined 
a  broad  strategy  to  provide  en¬ 
terprises  and  consumers  with 
new  mobile  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  At  the  core  of  that  initia¬ 
tive  is  the  company’s  Stinger 
smart  phone. 

Ballmer,  speaking  here  at  the 
Cellular  Telecommunications 
&  Internet  Association’s  annu¬ 
al  conference,  said  computer 
users  have  adopted  a  “mobile 
data  lifestyle,”  which  requires  a 
focus  on  delivering  the  same 
content  to  portable  devices  as 
that  accessible  by  desktops. 

Stinger  phones,  expected  to 
be  available  later  this  year,  will 


allow  the  68  million  enterprise 
users  of  Microsoft  Outlook 
e-mail  software  to  access  mes¬ 
sages  from  behind  a  corporate 
firewall  as  easily  as  from  their 
desktops,  Ballmer  said. 

Microsoft  expects  that  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  its  hard¬ 
ware  partners  will  start  offer¬ 
ing  in  U.S.  retail  outlets  phones 
based  on  the  Stinger  software 
it  unveiled  last  year,  Ballmer 
said.  Microsoft  recently  signed 
a  deal  with  High  Tech  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  in  Taiwan  to  devel¬ 
op  and  market  Stinger  phones, 
and  has  already  signed  agree¬ 
ments  with  Samsung  Electron¬ 
ics  Co.  in  South  Korea,  Mit¬ 
subishi  Electric  Corp.  in  Tokyo 
and  Sendo  Ltd.  in  Birmingham, 
England. 

Mitsubishi  will  also  start 
selling  phones  equipped  with 
Microsoft  Mobile  Explorer  for 
use  on  U.S.  cell  phone  net¬ 
works  operating  on  the  Global 
System  for  Mobile  Communi¬ 


cations  (GSM)  protocol  in  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year,  Ball¬ 
mer  said. 

Mitsubishi  currently  sells 
GSM  phones  with  Mobile  Ex¬ 
plorer  in  Europe,  where  the 
phones  operate  in  frequency 
bands  that  are  different  from 
those  used  by  U.S.  networks. 
Mobile  Explorer  supports  a 
wide  range  of  wireless  inter¬ 
faces  and  protocols,  including 
Wireless  Application  Protocol, 
iMode  and  HTML. 

Microsoft  also  introduced  a 
new  mobile  pager  developed 
by  Motorola  Inc.  in  Schaum- 


This  is  an 
enterprise 
fight,  and  it’s 
Microsoft’s 
to  lose. 

BOB  EOAN,  ANALYST. 
GARTNER  INC. 


burg.  III.  The  device  is  capable 
of  accessing  MSN  Messenger 
and  Hotmail  services. 

Ballmer  explained  that  these 
new  products  and  services  tie 
in  with  the  company’s  .Net 
strategy  to  allow  easy  ex¬ 
change  of  information  from 
one  kind  of  device  and  cormec- 
tion  —  wired  or  wireless  —  to 
another.  Three  to  five  years 
from  now,  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  the  wired  and  wireless 
Internet  will  disappear,  Ball¬ 
mer  predicted. 

“It’s  all  one  Internet,”  he 
said.  “We  want  [information] 
to  flow  seamlessly  from  one 
service  mode  to  another.” 

Bob  Egan,  an  analyst  at  Gart¬ 
ner  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Coim., 
said  Microsoft  has  taken  a  very 
“aggressive  stance”  in  the  mo¬ 
bile  and  wireless  arena  because 
of  competition  ranging  from 
pager  companies  such  as  Re¬ 
search  in  Motion  Ltd.  to  per¬ 
sonal  digital  assistant  manu¬ 
facturers  such  as  Palm  Inc.  in 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  and  other 
smart  phone  companies  such 
as  Symbian  Ltd.  in  London. 

“This  is  an  enterprise  fight, 
and  it’s  Microsoft’s  to  lose,” 
said  Egan.  I 
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Ready  and 
Waiting 

Even  though  current 
browsers  won’t  work  with 
them,  some  sites  have  already 
i  built  in  the  new  PSP  privacy 
specifications: 

]  ►U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

;  wvvw.uschamber.com 

i 

:  ►Hewlett-Packard;  www.hp.com 
-  £1  - 
I  ►IBM;  www.ibm.com 

j  ►AT&T  WorldNet;  www.att.net 


been  incorporating  the  new 
tools  into  its  Web  sites  and 
products. 

Other  P3P  backers  include 
AT&T  Corp.,  Dulles,  Va.-based 
America  Online  Inc.  and  the 
White  House’s  Office  of  Na¬ 
tional  Drug  Control  Policy, 
Cranor  said.  Their  Web  sites 
are  being  readied  for  when 
P3P  controls  are  built  into 
browsers  and  used  by  the 
masses,  she  said. 

“It’s  a  stable  specification, 
and  it’s  not  likely  to  have  any 
major  changes  at  this  point,” 
Cranor  said.  The  proposal  is 
presently  in  a  “candidate  rec¬ 
ommendation”  status,  mean¬ 
ing  that  it’s  finished  but  await¬ 
ing  any  last-minute  adjust¬ 
ments,  she  added. 

Last  April,  Microsoft  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  backing 
the  P3P  standard.  Two  months 
later,  the  company  unveiled 
software  tools  to  help  make  the 
P3P  implementation  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  at  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.,  devel¬ 
opment  is  continuing  with  a 
third-party  vendor  on  P3P  im¬ 
plementation  in  the  company’s 
Communicator  browser  suite, 
said  spokeswoman  Catherine 
Corre.  No  time  line  has  been 
set  for  inclusion  of  the  P3P 
tools  for  users,  she  said. 

It’s  still  early  for  the  sites 
themselves  as  well. 

At  clothing  retailer  Lands’ 
End  Inc.  in  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  no 
decisions  have  been  made  yet 
about  the  company’s  direction 
on  P3P,  said  Andrea  Stephen¬ 
son,  a  Lands’  End  spokes¬ 
woman. 

“We  would  certainly  look  at 
and  support  anything  that 
would  make  our  customers 
feel  more  secure,”  Stephenson 
said.  Lands’  End  hasn’t  and 
won’t  sell  information  gath¬ 
ered  online  to  any  third  par¬ 
ties,  she  said.  I 


that  comes  from  a  low  total  cost  of  ownership.  Our  data 
center  perspective  shows  in  the  quality  of  our  products 
and  solutions.  With  innovative  architecture,  hot-swap 
components,  and  built-in  SANs,  you’ll  feel  totally  at 
ease.  Our  powerful  servers  and  storage  systems  are 
the  engine  that  can  power  today's  e-business  boom. 
Count  on  it.  Enjoy  the  advantages.  And  learn  to  trust. 


cP  Being  the  best  in  your  business,  you’ve  already 
got  enough  excitement  without  surprises  from  your 
information  systems.  So  Fujitsu  Technology  Solutions 
has  designed  robust  open  systems  solutions  that  you  can 
trust.  Our  enterprise-class  PRIMEPOWER,  Solaris™ 
SPARC™compliant,  Web-enabling  servers  and  storage 
systems  deliver  industry-leading  flexibility,  resilience, 
reliability,  and  availability.  As  well  as  the  peace  of  mind 


FUJITSU  TECHNOLOGY  SOLUTIONS 

HELPS  YOU  BUILD  A  WORLD  YOU  CAN  RELY  ON. 


FUJITSU 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 


FUJITSU  TECHNULOGY  SOIUTIUNS 
SUNNYVALE,  CA  1 -UYy-UQS-SGAA 
WWW.fnlltSU-leCbEltlOSY.Ci!!! 

PRIMEPOWER  Is  a  registefed  trademaik  of  Fujitsu  United.  Solafis  is  a  trademark  o<  Sun  Wcrosystems.  kx.  SP^hc  s  u 
registered  trademark  of  SPARC  International,  Inc.  Products  bearing  the  SPARC  trademark  are  based  or.  ari  Air,  ..t'„ 
developed  by  Sun  Micfosystems,  Inc.  0  2000  Fuftsu  Technology  Soiutons.  Ir/ .  Al  ^ 
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CA  to  Offer  Wireless 

Computer  Associates  International 
Inc.  in  islandia,  N.Y.,  last  week  said 
it  will  deliver  middleware  and  man¬ 
agement  applications  that  will  sup¬ 
port  wireless  users.  CA  has  teamed 
with  wireless  products  and  services 
vendors  to  offer  management,  secu¬ 
rity  and  back-end  connectivity  for 
mobiie  users  of  customer  relation¬ 
ship  management,  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  and  other  applica¬ 
tions.  The  wireless  management 
software  is  available  immediately. 
Pricing  will  depend  on  the  product 
and  customization,  CA  said. 

GMAutobytel  Pilot  to 
Launch  in  Washington 

General  Motors  Corp.  last  week 
announced  that  its  90-day  pilot  test 
using  Autobytel.com  Inc.  will  take 
place  in  the  nation’s  capital.  GM 
plans  to  offer  online  sales  of  its 
Chevrolet  vehicle  line  through  22 
dealers  starting  May  1.  Shoppers 
will  be  offered  a  “no-haggle 
e-price”  that  will  be  determined 
by  the  participating  dealers  and 
posted  on  the  Autobytel  site. 


Intel  Speeds  KsXeon 

Intel  Corp.  beefed  up  its  offerings 
for  the  server  market  last  week  with 
the  announcement  that  it  has  start¬ 
ed  shipping  a  900-MHz  version  of 
its  Pentium  III  Xeon  processor 
equipped  with  a  2MB  Level  2  cache. 
Dell  Computer  Corp.  announced  the 
immediate  availability  of  PowerEdge 
servers  incorporating  the  new  chip. 
Other  vendors,  including  Gateway 
Inc.  and  IBM,  were  also  expected  to 
announce  systems  by  press  time. 


Short  Takes 

Following  the  lead  of  fellow  online 
content  purveyor  BRITANNICA.COM 
INC.,  SALON.COM  in  San  Francisco 
last  week  said  it  will  offer  a  paid 
subscription  service  to  bolster  flag¬ 
ging  Internet  advertising  revenue. 

. . .  MEUSCAPE  INC.,  a  health  care 
vendor  in  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  will  pay 
S2  million  to  MEOQUIST  TRAN¬ 
SCRIPTION  LTD.  in  Marhon,  N.J.,  to 
settle  a  lawsuit  alleging  that  one  of 
the  company's  subsidiaries  misap¬ 
propriated  MedQuist  trade  secrets. 
Medscape  will  pay  the  amount 
through  an  escrow  of  shares. 
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IBM  Adds  Su^rcomputer 
Features  to  Linux  Servers 

Clustering  aims  for  savings,  speed 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

IBM  last  week  announced 
plans  to  bring  some  of  its  most 
successful  and  powerful  super¬ 
computer  clustering  and  file 
management  software  tech¬ 
nologies  to  its  Linux  rack¬ 
mounted  server  line. 

The  new  features  were  pre¬ 
viously  available  only  to  AIX 
proprietary  Unix  operating 
systems  and  SP  supercomput¬ 
er  customers,  said  Dave  Gelar- 
di,  director  of  Deep  Comput¬ 
ing  at  IBM. 

“It’s  another  drumbeat  in 
our  commitment  to  our  Linux 
initiatives,”  Gelardi  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  IBM  CEO  and  President 
Louis  V.  Gerstner’s  announce¬ 
ment  in  December  that  IBM 
will  spend  $1  billion  this  year 
on  Linux  development. 

Jason  Katz,  CEO  and  founder 
of  PalTalk  Software  Inc.,  an  in¬ 
stant  messenger  software  firm 
in  New  York  that  serves  30,000 
users  daily,  said  the  new  SP- 
inspired  features  could  help 
lessen  some  of  his  systems 
management  challenges. 

He  now  has  two  IBM  M80 
servers,  six  Intel  platform  Lin¬ 
ux  machines  and  nine  Micro¬ 
soft  Windows  NT  servers.  He 
said  that  with  the  new  IBM 
software,  he  hopes  to  save 
money  by  managing  all  of  his 
AIX  and  Linux  machines 
through  one  console. 

Software  Moving  to  Linux 

Parallel  system  support  pro¬ 
grams,  cluster  management 
software  and  general  parallel 
file  system  software,  which 
have  been  around  since  1993, 
are  being  brought  over  to  Lin¬ 
ux  from  the  SP  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  Both  systems  will  also 
receive  enhancements  in  AIX. 

With  the  new  features, 
IBM’s  Linux  users  will  be  able 
to  remotely  power  on  or  off 
individual  nodes  in  a  cluster, 
Gelardi  said.  They  will  also  be 
able  to  add  user  identifications 
from  a  single  console  all  at 
once  rather  than  individually. 

Code-named  Blue  Hammer, 
the  Linux  version  of  the  eSer- 
vers  will  enable  clusters  of  up 
to  32  two-way  IBM  eServer 


x330  Intel-based  machines. 

The  Unix  version  will  clus¬ 
ter  as  many  as  32  two-  to  eight¬ 
way  IBM  M80  or  one-  to  six¬ 
way  IBM  H80  servers  running 
the  AIX  operating  system. 

The  Unix  servers  with  the 
new  featmes  will  be  available 
at  the  end  of  the  month;  prices 
will  start  at  $32,000  per  node, 
including  software.  The  Linux 
versions  will  be  available  in 
the  third  quarter;  pricing 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

NEW  YORK 

UN  MICROSYSTEMS 
Inc.’s  new  midrange 
servers  aimounced 
last  week  have  sever¬ 
al  features  found  pre¬ 
viously  only  on  mainframe- 
class  systems,  users  and  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

But  users  might  want  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
some  of  the  most  crucial  capa¬ 
bilities  become  widely  avail¬ 
able,  analysts  added. 

At  a  crowded  event  here  last 
week.  Sun-  Chairman  and  CEO 
Scott  McNealy  took  the  wraps 
off  of  four  new  Sunfire  servers 
based  on  the  company’s  64-bit 
UltraSPARC  III  chip. 

The  servers,  which  Sun 
collectively  calls  its  Midframe 
series,  range  from  a  two- 
processor  system  starting  at 
around  $73,000  to  a  24-proces¬ 
sor  server  that  will  cost  more 
than  $1  million.  All  the  new 
servers  boast  capabilities  once 
reserved  for  mainframes,  but 
they’re  not  yet  available  on  the 
machines  Sun  is  producing  in 
volume  now. 

“If  everything  were  shipping 
right  now.  Sun  would  be  the 
first  to  have  many  of  these 
features”  on  midrange  Unix 


hasn’t  been  established  yet. 

Also  new:  the  midrange 
M80s  and  H80s  can  now  be 
clustered  with  large-scale  IBM 
eServer  p680  or  S80  servers, 
according  to  the  company.  The 
M80,  H80,  S80  and  p680  can 
also  be  directly  attached  to  SP 
supercomputers. 

Dan  Kusnetzky,  an  analyst  at 
IDC  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
said  today’s  announcement  is 
“another  proof  point  in  IBM’s 
commitment  to  Linux.  They’re 
starting  to  bring  over  their 
crown  jewels  from  AIX.” 

Pat  Bowman,  director  of 
technology  operations  at 
Mediaprise  Inc.,  a  hosted  solu¬ 
tions  provider  in  Austin,  Texas, 
said  he  hopes  to  increase  trans¬ 
action  speed  for  customers 
using  the  new  software  on  his 


servers,  said  Tony  lams,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  D.H.  Brown  Associates 
Inc.  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

But  it’s  going  to  take  at  least 
until  the  end  of  the  year  before 
the  new  machines  will  fully 
support  features  such  as  the 
dynamic  partitioning  and  hot- 
swappable  capabilities  Sun  an¬ 
nounced,  he  cautioned. 

Core  among  the  technolo¬ 
gies  supported  on  the  new 
servers  are  Sun’s  Fireplane 
interconnect  for  eliminating 
single  points  of  hardware  fail¬ 
ure,  dynamic  partitioning  and 


I  Midframe  Models 

I  Sun’s  four  new  servers: 

I  ■Support  eight  to  24  750-MHz  < 

f  UltraSPARC  III  chips 

. 

■  Have  from  646B  of  memory 
to1926B 

■  Boast  maximum  storage  capaci- 

1  tyofTOTB 

I  ■  Have  sustained  memory  band- 
wridth  ranging  from  4.86B/sec. 

I  to9.60B^sec. 

■  Have  sustained  1/0  bandwidth 
from  2.46B/sec.  to  9.6GB/sec. 

■Are  priced  starting  at  $73,200  i 
for  a  two-CPU  version  with  2GB 
of  memory 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Linux  Boost 

IBM’s  additions  to  its  Linux 
line  include: 

■  Parailel  system  support  programs,  cluster 
management  software  and  general  parallel 
file  system  support,  previously  available 
only  to  IBM's  AIX  Unix  and  SP  supercom¬ 
puter  customers. 

■  New  features  for  the  Unix  servers  that  will 
be  available  at  month’s  end.  Prices  start  at 
$32,000  per  node,  including  software. 

■  Upgraded  Linux  servers  will  be  available 
in  the  third  quarter.  Pricing  to  be 
determined. 


two  M80  servers. 

“With  this  clustering  tech¬ 
nology,  we  think  we  can  re¬ 
solve  any  kinds  of  throughput 
[problems]  faster,”  he  said.  I 


server  resizing,  capacity-on- 
demand,  total  hardware  redun¬ 
dancy,  hot  CPU  and  memory 
upgrades,  online  expansion 
and  serviceability. 

Capabilities  such  as  these 
are  crucial  for  delivering  the 
near-continuous  uptime  that’s 
required  for  many  of  today’s 
applications,  said  Scott  Med- 
lock,  chief  operating  officer  at 
Commercial  Open  Systems 
Inc.,  an  application  hosting 
service  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  company  schedules  a 
few  hours  each  week  for  server 
maintenance  to  update  soft¬ 
ware,  apply  patches  and  per¬ 
form  other  tasks.  The  built-in 
redimdancy  and  hot-swap¬ 
pable  components  on  Sun’s 
new  servers  means  “a  lot  of 
this  scheduled  downtime  will 
simply  go  away,”  Medlock  said. 

Sun’s  late  delivery  of  key  fea¬ 
tures  means  that  rivals  have  a 
chance  to  catch  up  by  the  time 
Sun’s  new  systems  integrate  aU 
the  capabilities  the  company 
has  announced,  lams  said.  Both 
IBM  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
are  scheduled  to  refresh  their 
midrange  servers  this  year. 

“These  are  the  kind  of  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  light  up  the  next 
round  of  server  spending,” 
predicted  McNealy,  who  used 
the  occasion  to  take  broad 
swipes  at  rivals  IBM  and  HP; 
Sun’s  market  lead  has  recently 
been  increasing  over  both.  I 


Mainframe  Features 
Added  to  Sun  Boxes 

Some  capabilities  not  ready  till  year's  end 


30-day  risk-free  trial  period. 

Increase  speed  and  bandwidth. 

Act  now  to  get  20%  off 
with  purchase. 

And  you're  waiting  for  what? 


3Com  Gigabit  Ethernet  Solutions,  anyone? 


-3Com — 

Simple  sets  you  free. 


■f  ■ 


A5 


IGABIT  ETHERNET  SOLUTIONS 


Plug-and-play  solution  increases 
speed  and  bandwidth  in  minutes. 


As  always,  Transcend®  Network  Supervisor  included. 
Runs  on  existing  cables. 

Act  now  to  take  advantage  of  a  30-day  risk-free  trial 
period  and  20%  off  with  purchase.  Ahh,  the  benefits 
of  speed. 


CopyrlghtOZOn  XomCorpora6oaAXrigh(siesefved3ComandTnnscox<ar«fl9lst)er9dir«ktnark5a«Kilhe3Co4]lo30ftjWll<^  . 

CoipOfatoL  Offer  «dudes  OM  Xom  Si^tack  3  Switch  4900  and  two  Korn  KVVJtVKX,^  Sm  N«tiyor^ 

or  reoomSlioriedljnft  one  per  (|uaifMasttmer  site.  After  the  30<]ayMalu3tliyi,rJslui»or!TMyM^d)Ke  the 
Offer  ends  end  al  offer  requess  must  be  rruide  by  June  2. 20OL  Offer  siiijed  to  proilua  ies  Xpa  oorn^iRate 
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VeriSign 

Digital  certificates  are  used 
to  prove  the  origin  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  software  programs 
and  data  on  the  Internet,  a  key 
requirement  for  users  who  are 
downloading  patches  or  soft¬ 
ware  updates.  VeriSign  and  ri¬ 
val  certificate  authorities  gen¬ 
erate  and  digitally  sign  such 
certificates  after  first  verifying 
the  identity  of  the  individual  or 
organization  that  submitted 
the  request. 

“I  don’t  like  it,”  Josh  Turiel, 
MIS  manager  at  Holyoke  Mu¬ 
tual  Insurance  Co.  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  said  of  the  situation.  His 
company  has  policies  that  pro¬ 
hibit  any  e-mail  attachments 
from  getting  into  the  corporate 
network.  And  only  network 
and  systems  administrators 
have  the  authority  to  install  or 
download  anything.  But  such 
measures  may  not  be  enough  to 
protect  against  all  the  means  of 
attack  possible  with  the  theft  of 
these  certificates,  Turiel  said. 

“The  obvious  concern  is  that 
this  makes  it  easier  for  some¬ 
one  to  slip  something  through 
a  weak  link”  that  may  have 
been  overlooked  until  now,  he 
said. 

There’s  no  telling  what  the 
holder  of  the  two  certificates 
might  do  with  them,  said  Russ 
Cooper,  an  analyst  at  security 
consulting  firm  TruSecure 
Corp.  in  Reston,  Va.  But  it’s 
possible  they  could  be  used  to 
sign  a  virtually  unlimited 


Closing  the  Holes  | 

To  guard  against  rogue  pro-  I 
grams  using  the  phony  certifi-  | 
cate,  Microsoft  says,  Windows  1 
users  should:  | 

■  Install  a  security  patch  | 
“  for  Outlook.  I 

■  ■  Install  a  confirmation  | 

I  tool  that  forces  Web  pages 
a  to  request  permission  be- 
I  fore  opening  Office  docu- 
.ii  ments.  i 

s  *  Visually  inspect  the  dig- 
5  ital  certificates  cited  in 
■  any  warning  boxes  that 
pop  up  during  a  download 
’  process.  The  fraudulent  j 

-  certificates  were  issued  , 

I  Jan.  29  and  30.  Microsoft  | 

said  it  didn’t  receive  any  j 

:  bona  fide  certificates  on 
. ;  either  of  those  days. 


amoimt  of  malicious  code,  he 
warned.  “There’s  no  mecha¬ 
nism  to  undo  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  other  than  Microsoft 
spending  money  and  time  com¬ 
ing  up  with  an  update,”  he  said. 

The  lapse  raises  serious 
questions  about  VeriSign’s 
practices  in  issuing  certificates. 
Cooper  added.  Class  3  certifi¬ 
cates,  the  kind  that  were  issued, 
are  supposed  to  be  issued  only 
after  the  most  stringent  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  applied  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  identity  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  valid.  “Obviously,  that 
did  not  happen,”  he  said. 
“Something  broke  down.” 

Verisign’s  alert  said  the 
company  is  “taking  active 
steps  to  augment  technical 


controls  and  manual  screening 
procedures  around  the  vetting 
process  of  code-signing  digital 
certificates.”  Mahi  deSilva,  a 
VeriSign  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  blamed  the 
snafu  on  human  error  and  said 
the  company’s  automated  and 
manual  processes  for  examin¬ 
ing  certificate  applications  and 
identifying  the  individuals 
who  submit  them  had  held  up. 

In  fact,  deSilva  said  during 
an  interview,  it  was  because 
Verisign’s  process  functioned 
properly  that  the  company  was 
able  to  discover  the  fraud.  The 
person  to  whom  VeriSign  is¬ 
sued  the  certificates  “was  able 
to  get  through  the  screening 
process  as  a  bona  fide  repre¬ 


sentative  of  Microsoft  only  be¬ 
cause  of  human  error,”  he  said. 

The  certificates  were  erro¬ 
neously  issued  in  late  January 
by  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
VeriSign  to  an  individual  who 
claimed  to  be  a  Microsoft  em¬ 
ployee.  The  certificates  “are  of 
a  type  that  can  be  used  to  digi¬ 
tally  sign  programs,  including 
ActiveX  controls  and  Office 
macros,”  thus  appearing  to 
make  it  look  like  the  programs 
are  bona  fide  Microsoft  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  advisory  stated. 

An  attacker  armed  with  the 
certificates  could  potentially 
host  a  malicious  program  on  a 
Web  site  and  then  try  to  fool 
users  into  installing  and  run¬ 
ning  the  software,  Microsoft 


said.  The  attacker  could  also 
choose  to  package  the  mali¬ 
cious  code  as  an  ActiveX  con¬ 
trol,  an  Office  document  with 
macros  or  other  executable 
content. 

VeriSign  has  revoked  the 
fraudulent  certificates  and  in¬ 
cluded  them  in  its  Certification 
Revocation  List.  But  Microsoft 
said  the  list  can’t  be  automati¬ 
cally  downloaded  by  Web 
browsers,  and  that  has  forced 
the  company  to  develop  an  op¬ 
erating  system  update  with  in¬ 
formation  about  the  revoked 
certificates.  Microsoft  said  the 
operating  system  updates 
aren’t  available  yet  “because  of 
the  large  number  of  platforms 
that  must  be  tested.”  I 


Continued  from  page  1 

ebXML 

last  month  agreed  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  transport  sequence  for 
the  Microsoft-backed  Simple 
Object  Access  Protocol 
(SOAP),  making  it  far  easier 
for  businesses  to  swap  infor¬ 
mation.  SOAP  is  Microsoft’s 
sole  contribution  to  date. 

The  addition  of  SOAP  is  “a 
tremendous  plus  for  us,”  said 
Neal  Smith,  an  IT  architect  at 
Chevron  Corp.  in  San  Francisco. 
“We  have  a  lot  of  Microsoft 
technology,  and  we  like  any¬ 
thing  that  makes  it  easier  for  us 
to  use  the  stuff  we  have.”  He 
said  he  hopes  ebXML  will  set 
basic  standards  that  oil  industry 
exchanges  can  then  build  upon. 


“Ideally,  you  can  just  take  the 
parts  you  need  and  leave  out 
the  ones  you  don’t,  without 
disrupting  anything,”  he  said. 

T.  Kyle  Quinn,  director  of 
e-business  information  systems 
at  The  Boeing  Co.  in  Seattle,  has 
also  been  involved  in  the 
ebXML  standard.  He  argued 
that  users  must  steer  the  stan¬ 
dard’s  development. 

“The  Unix/Windows  debate 
is  still  alive,  and  one  of  the 
things  we  want  to  do  is  drive 
the  standards  discussion  to 
make  it  go  away,”  he  said.  “The 
point  of  e-commerce  is  we’re 
all  supposed  to  be  working  to¬ 
gether,  and  it’s  crucial  to  keep 
the  standards  open.” 

Most  of  the  work  is  now 
done.  What  remains  to  be  seen 
is  how  the  public  will  react. 

“The  nut  of  it  is,  will  they  be 


B2B  Panacea? 

ebXML  claims  to  deliver: 

*•  Defined  business  processes 
and  their  associated  mes¬ 
sage  and  pontem. 

»- Company  profiies,  including 
corporate  e-business  capa¬ 
bilities. 

►  Defined  trading  partner  I 

►  A  uniform  transport  layer.B 

►  Mission-critical  security.^'" '1 


able  to  conununicate  with  all 
types  of  legacy  systems?”  said 
Peter  Urban,  an  analyst  at 
Boston-based  AMR  Research 
Inc.  “They  can’t  redefine  the 
whole  world,  and  companies 
increasingly  hate  to  be  caged 


by  new  technology.” 

Smith  also  underscored  the 
need  to  reach  the  market  soon, 
as  companies  are  already  rac¬ 
ing  into  the  business-to-busi- 
ness  space. 

“Businesses  aren’t  going  to 
wait,”  Smith  said.  “They’re  go¬ 
ing  to  find  a  vendor  with  a 
product  they  like,  or  they’ll 
build  something  themselves.” 

Quinn  said  a  solid  trading 
standard  could  spur  online 
transactions. 

“What  we  haven’t  had  is  a 
solid  road  map  for  how  to  do 
this,  and  a  lot  of  companies 
want  to  see  that  before  they 
change  the  way  they  do  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said.  I 

The  latest  specifications  are 
scheduled  to  be  posted  today  at 
www.ebxml.org,  and  comments 
can  be  made  through  that  site. 


UN  to  Devise  Strata  Ibr  Global  E-Security 


Delegates  will  discuss  privacy  issues, 

common  legal  framework  at  conference 


BY  DAN  VERTON 

Delegates  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’  189  member  countries 
this  week  will  meet  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  US.  high- 
tech  industry  to  devise  new 
strategies  for  dealing  with  In¬ 
ternet  crime  and  global  e-com- 
merce  security  requirements. 

However,  to  ensure  a  coher¬ 
ent  global  strategy,  world  lead¬ 
ers  must  be  better  educated 
about  the  need  for  global  secu¬ 
rity  standards  and  the  threat 
that  cybercrime  poses  to  the 


global  economy,  said  Percy 
Mangoaela,  the  UN  ambas¬ 
sador  from  Lesotho. 

“We  want  to  sensitize  diplo¬ 
mats  to  the  importance  of  the 
implications  of  IT  so  that  they 
are  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
issues,”  said  Mangoaela,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  UN  Working 
Group  on  Informatics  and  one 
of  hundreds  of  representatives 
scheduled  to  attend  this  week’s 
Global  InfoSec  2001  confer¬ 
ence.  The  conference,  which 
will  take  place  at  UN  head¬ 


quarters  in  New  York,  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  AIT  Global  Inc., 
a  worldwide  association  of  IT 
professionals  based  in  Kings 
Park,N.Y. 

However,  the  working  group 
is  an  advisory  body  and  can 
only  make  recommendations 
to  other  UN  organizations  on 
what  steps  to  take. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  is¬ 
sues  facing  the  global  commu¬ 
nity  is  finding  common  ground 
on  a  legal  framework  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  cybercrime,  said  Man¬ 
goaela.  “It  is  something  that  has 
not  yet  been  attempted,  so 
many  people  don’t  feel  confi¬ 
dent  in  their  expertise,”  he  said. 
“Sooner  or  later,  it  will  have  to 


be  dealt  with.”  That  would  give 
authorities  a  common  way  to 
deal  with  Internet  crimes  per¬ 
petrated  in  one  country  against 
systems  in  another. 

Delegates  attending  the  con¬ 
ference  also  plan  to  take  up 
topics  of  personal  security  and 
privacy  on  the  Internet.  The 
European  Union  has  clearly 
spelled  out  what  the  challenges 
are  when  it  comes  to  personal 
privacy,  said  David  Lowe,  head 
of  secretariat  for  a  Emopean 
Parliament  committee. 

“It  seems  to  me  to  be  imper¬ 
ative  to  boost  the  power  and 
authority  of  parliamentary 
oversight  committees  to  at 
least  the  level  prevailing  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,”  said  Lowe.  “In 
many  European  countries, 
such  things  are  often  inade¬ 
quate  or  nonexistent.”  I 
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QUICK  READ 

IN  THE  DIGITAL  ECONOMY  YOU  NEED  ONLY  REMEMBER  TWO  THINGS: 

THINK  FAST.  DELIVER  FASTER. 


I  Success  in  e-business  requires  real-time  response.  The  winners 

‘i  grab  opportunities  fast  or  watch  them  vanish  in  Internet  time. 

(  They  use  fast  dependable,  proactive  information  exchange.  Rehable 

^  e-business  tools  that  allow  customers,  sales  teams  and  supply 

chains  to  receive  critical  information.  Immediately,  as  soon  as 


transactions  occur.  The  “real-time,  event-driven”  vision  that 
enabled  these  technology  breakthroughs  is  explained  by  TIBCO’s 
President  Vivek  Ranadive  in  his  new  book  The  Power  of  Now.  It’s 
part  of  the  Computerworld  Books  for  IT  Leaders  series.  So  think 
fast,  pick  it  up  at  any  major  bookstore  or  on  Computerworld.com. 


To  onier  visit 

Computing  a  www.ain|iutervnrlii^ 
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Aqility 

As  applied  to  the  computer  industry,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  agility  takes  on  a  new  meaning. 
Working  together,  Compaq  and  Microsoft  are 
constantly  striving  to  embody  that  concept. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/pov/ 
03-19-01  agility.asp 


ROUNDTABLE  > 

Government  users  tread  different  migration 
path  to  Windows  2000 


A  recent  interview  with  two  IT  professionals  from  the  office  of 
Minnesota's  Hennepin  County,  in  which  Minneapolis  is  located, 


reveals  that  implementing  Microsoft  Windows  2000  in  a  govern- 


WTeched^ 

Windows  2000  enhances  storage 
management,  disaster  recovery 

Microsoft  Windows  2000  features  that 
fine-tune  how  information  is  stored,  dis¬ 
tributed,  backed  up  and  recovered  in  an 
enterprise-class  data  center  are  making 
life  easier  for  companies  such  as  EDS. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/tech_edge/ 
02-05-01_disk_disaster.asp 


Aberdeen  Group  analyst  says  Windows 
2000  ready  for  reliability  prime  time 


Tom  Manter,  research  director  at  the 
Aberdeen  Group,  finds  that  dot-com  and 
enterprise  computing  users  increasingly 
choose  Microsoft  Windows  2000  over 
Windows  alternatives. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/qa/ 
01-29-01  aberdeen  reliabifity.asp 


ment  agency  can  be  tricky  -  not  because  of  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  but  because  government  agencies  do  things  differently  than 
their  private  sector  counterparts. 

For  the  full  story,  visit:  windows2000advantage.com/ 
roundtables/03-19-01_govt.asp 

FEATURES > 

Part  II:  Compaq's  massive,  methodical  Windows 
2000  migration 

At  the  start  of  the  new  year,  Compaq's  corporate-wide  Microsoft 
Windows  2000  migration  project  was  making  noteworthy 
progress.  The  new  infrastructure,  based  on  Windows  2000  and 
Active  Directory,  was  in  place  at  almost  all  of  Compaq's  big  cor¬ 
porate  sites,  and  about  a  third  of  all  user  accounts  were  migrat¬ 
ed.  Completion  of  the  infrastructure  is  expected  early  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  of  this  year. 
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For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
features/02-19-01_massive_migration.asp 


The  Windows  2000  tide  is  turning 

After  a  rocky  beginning,  Microsoft  Windows 
2000  is  coming  around.  How  do  we  know? 
Because  our  readers  are  saying  so. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
columns/01-08-01  turning.asp 


CASE  STUDIES 

RadioShack,  Starbucks  blazing  Commerce 
Server  2000  trail 

Before  Microsoft's  Commerce  Server  2000 
hit  the  street,  it  went  through  an  extended 
beta  testing  trial  with  top-tier  companies.  Two 
of  them,  RadioShack.com  and  Starbucks  used 
it  to  accomplish  specific  e-commerce  goals. 
www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
case_studies/01-22-01  commerce.asp 


FEATURES > 

Internet  Security  and  Acceleration  Server  2000  is  a 
big  improvement  over  Proxy  Server  2.0 


Microsoft's  Internet  Security  and  Acceleration  Server  2000  (ISA 
Server  2000)  is  an  enterprise-ready  multi-layer  firewall  and 
high-performance  Web  caching  server.  As  part  of  the  growing 
family  of  Microsoft  .Net  servers,  ISA  Server  2000  takes  full 
advantage  of  the  management  and  security  features  built  into 
Windows  2000.  It  is  also  integrated  with  the  other  members  of 
the  .Net  Server  family. 

For  the  full  story,  visit:  www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
features/02-12-01_acceleration_server.asp 
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Windows  2000  users  home  in  on  desktop  issues 

At  a  recent  Microsoft  Desktop  Deployment  conference  held  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  three  attendees  met  with  Windows  2000  Advantage  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Stefanie  McCann,  to  discuss  deploying  Microsoft  Windows  2000  on  the 
desktop.  The  enthusiastic  participants  guickly  got  down  to  business  and 
said  how  impressed  they  were  with  the  operating  system’s,  security,  and  its 
overall  reliability.  They  also  lauded  other  features,  including  portability. 
Active  Directory  and  power  management.  The  participants  of  the  round¬ 
table  included:  Travis  Sanders  and  Donald  Bizelli,  systems  analysts  for 
WorldCom  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  and  Frank  Clark,  CEO,  Design 
Enterprises,  Denver,  Colo,  and  independent  computer  consultant. 

0;  Did  the  conference  deal  mostly  with  deploying  Windows  2000  on  the 
desktop,  or  did  you  get  into  server  deployment? 

Sanders:  We  touched  on  server  deployment  just  a  little  bit. 

Q:  When  are  your  companies  going  to  start  migrating  to  Windows  2000? 

Bizelli:  There  are  rumors  that  we  may  start  migrating  as  early  as  April. 

Q:  Is  that  just  the  desktop  or  server  and  desktop? 

Bizelli:  That  is  going  to  be  the  desktops  to  start  with  and  then  we'll  migrate 
the  servers. 

Clark:  For  me  it  varies  because  the  different  companies  that  I  consult  with. 
Some  are  already  on  Windows  2000,  some  want  to  upgrade  and  others 
want  to  stay  with  Windows  98.  What  I  do  is  a  lot  more  of  the  desktop-type 
stuff.  I  work  with  SOHO's  up  to  medium-sized  businesses.  And  most  of 
them  buy  for  the  desktop,  especially  the  small  office,  home  offices.  I  don't 
see  a  need  for  servers  in  that  space.  But  the  small  and  medium-sized  busi¬ 
nesses  are  seeing  more  of  a  need  for  client/server  networks  versus  just  the 
pure  network. 

For  the  full  story,  visit:www.windows2000advantage.com/ 
roundtables/02-12-01_users.asp 


QUOTE  OF  THE  WEEK  > 


“Everything  I  have  touched,  I  have 
installed  Windows  2000  on  and  I've 
beat  the  heck  out  of  it.  It  is  great." 


—  Travis  Sanders 
systems  analyst 
WorldCom 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


,  What  is  Windows  2000  Advantage? 

'  The  mission  of  Windows  2000  Advantage  is  to  become 
your  primary  source  of  timely,  useful  information  for  planning 
and  Implementing  Microsoft  Windows  2000  on  Compaq  solu¬ 
tions  and  services.  ' 

Windows  2000  Advantage  is  a  Web-only  magazine  because 
I  that  lets  us  bring  you,  the  IT  leader,  great  stories  that  apply  to 
your  day-to-day  work.  We'll  keep  you  up  to  date  with  a  weekly  i 
e-mail  alert  so  you  don't  miss  a  thing.  , 

I  Windows  2000  Advantage  is  underwritten  by  Microsoft 
I  and  Compaq.  Its  charter  is  to  address  the  issues  that  most 
concern  IT  managers  charged  with  keeping  their  companies  on 
I  top  of  the  latest  and  best  solutions  Microsoft  and  Compaq 
have  to  offer  Toward  that  goal,  we  offer  a  wide  range  of  stories 
including  case  studies,  columns  and  news  to  provide  you  with  | 
J  information  you  can't  find  anywhere  else. 
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Is  the  lack  of  skilled 
Windows  2000 
;  administrators  and 
i  developers  holding 
^  back  your  migration 
i  to  Windows  2000 
i  Server? 


;  Cast  your  vote  now  at: 

\  WWW.WindOWS2000Advantage.COm/300  Base:  U  Respondents 
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Is  Server  Consolidation 
the  Answer? 

Senior  executives  are 
demanding  information  systems 
that  position  the  company  for 
e-business  growth.  Users  are 
demanding  service  levels,  reliabil¬ 
ity  and  response  times  that  meet 
e-business  requirements. 

But  there’s  a  problem.  ‘The 
far-flung  servers  that  have  sprung 
up  across  the  enterprise,  often 
for  point  applications  such  as 
e-mail,  can’t  support  expected 
growth  or  user  demand,”  says 
Nell  Ross,  Program  Director, 
Unisys  Consolidation  Solutions. 
“Supporting  all  the  servers  is  get¬ 
ting  expensive  while  consuming 
Increasingly  scarce  IT  personnel.” 

For  a  growing  number  of 
organizations,  the  answer  is  serv¬ 
er  consolidation.  The  benefits  of 
a  well-crafted  consolidation  strat¬ 
egy  are  many,  including; 

•  Delivery  of  consistently  higher 
service  levels 

•  Positioning  for  IT  growth 

•  Simpler,  more  efficient  system 
administration 

•  More  efficient  use  of  IT  labor 

•  Lower  total  cost  of  ownership 
Consolidation  is  a  multi¬ 
faceted  thing.  It  can  involve  con¬ 
solidation  of  common  processes 
and  management.  It  can  Involve 
placing  all  servers  In  one  room 
for  more  efficient  administration. 
Or  It  can  Involve  replacing  several 
small  servers  with  larger  ones, 
like  the  Unisys  ES7000.  In  all 
cases,  the  best  solutions  are 
services-oriented. 

Get  more  information  on 
server  consolidation  at  a  special 
interactive  Webcast  on  May  4, 
2001  at  10  a.m.  EST.  To  regis¬ 
ter,  visit  www.unisys.com/e- 
biz/webcasts. 


UMSYSi 

We  have  a  head  for  e-business. 
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Tax  Portals  Could 
Help  Lower  Costs 


Some  firms  aren't  using 

IT  for  tax  planning 


BY  MARIA  TROMBLY 

ISTORICALLY,  corporate 
tax  departments  have  of¬ 
ten  been  among  the  last 
groups  in  many  compa¬ 
nies  to  see  big  boosts  in 
IT  investments.  That’s  because  those 
areas  are  often  viewed  as  fixed  costs, 
and  the  tax  preparation  process  itself  is 
labor-intensive. 

But  that’s  begiiming  to  change.  Some 
companies  have  started  to  leverage  IT 
to  help  reduce  Uncle  Sam’s  bite  by  re¬ 
ducing  tax  preparation  time  and  im¬ 
proving  planning. 

For  instance,  some  firms  are  starting 
to  automate  their  entire  tax  processes, 
from  collecting  data  in  a  central  reposi¬ 
tory  to  using  sophisticated  computer 
modeling  software  to  simulate  different 
scenarios  for  minimizing  tax  burdens. 

“We’ve  got  members  from  across  the 
spectrum  looking  to  use  technology  to 
ease  their  tax-related  burdens  —  mak¬ 
ing  payments,  collecting  records,  even 
filing  returns,”  said  Timothy  McCor- 
mally,  general  counsel  and  director  of 
tax  affairs  at  the  Washington-based  Tax 
Executives  Institute,  which  represents 
tax  professionals  at  2,800  U.S.  firms. 


Building  a  Tax  Portal 

How  to  plan  a  tax  portal: 

1.  Decide  what  extraction  tool  to  use  to  ~ 
retrieve  data  from  within  company  data 
sources.  Decide  on  a  consistent  format  for  , 
the  data  and  how  often  it  should  be  retrieved. 

2.  Be  aware  that  ERP  systems  can  be 
tricky,  especially  if  they  were  set  up  without 
considering  tax  implications.  Often,  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  an  ERP  system  isn’t  as  complete  as 
it  needs  to  be  for  tax  purposes  and  has  to  be 
appropriately  packaged  for  tax  planning. 

3.  Decide  on  a  data  model.  Understand 
the  relationships  between  your  company’s  , 
organizational  structure  and  legal  structure.  S 

4.  Decide  on  what  reports  and  analysis 
will  be  needed.  Determine  whether  there’s 
in-house  expertise  to  create  them. 

5.  Determine  if  there  are  off-the-shelf 
packages  that  can  be  integrated  into 
your  portal  and  if  they  are  sophisticated 
enough  for  planning  purposes. 

6.  Create  a  Web  infrastructure.  This 
should  include  customized  interfaces  for  dif¬ 
ferent  people  who  will  be  accessing  the  por¬ 
tal,  a  collaborative  working  environment  and  . 
a  security  model. 


But  those  efforts  haven’t  been  easy. 
“One  of  the  biggest  challenges  that 
companies  face  is  the  ability  to  access 
data  from  prior  years  when  they  move 
to  relational  databases  and  ERP  sys¬ 
tems,”  said  McCormally. 

For  example,  at  Cooperative  of 
American  Physicians  Inc./Mutual  Pro¬ 
tection  Trust,  a  Los  Angeles-based  in¬ 
surance  firm  that  provides  malpractice 
coverage  to  doctors,  accountants  con¬ 
tinue  to  manually  re-enter  tax  data  into 
spreadsheets  or  cut  and  paste  tax  infor¬ 
mation  from  data  screens  in  different 
systems.  “We  do  it  the  old-fashioned 
way,”  said  David  Preimesberger,  the 
company’s  chief  financial  officer. 

Tax  departments  are  often  a  low  pri¬ 
ority  among  corporate  departments 
that  get  IT  fimding,  said  Bob  Huff,  a  se¬ 
nior  manager  at  KPMG  Consulting  Inc. 
in  McLean,  Va.  Ironically,  IT  invest¬ 
ments  elsewhere  in  the  company  can 
make  tax  planning  more  difficult. 

“One  of  the  common  omissions  is 
that  when  you  change  systems  from  a 
legacy  accounting  system  to  a  new 
[ERP  system],  you  frequently  forget  to 
do  the  right  things  that  would  support  a 
tax  audit  that  may  be  auditing  three  or 
four  years  back,”  said  Jim  Hatch,  CIO  at 
Pactiv  Corp.  in  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  the 
maker  of  Hefty  trash  bags  and  other 
consumer  and  business  products.  “That 
complicates  life  for  the  tax  people.” 

That  can  also  lead  to  more  serious 
consequences.  For  example,  companies 
that  fail  to  align  their  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  (ERP)  initiatives  with 
tax  planning  may  end  up  paying  more 
in  taxes  than  they  need  to,  according  to 
Steven  Rainey,  a  partner  at  New  York- 
based  KPMG  LLP’s  electronic  tax  solu¬ 
tions  practice. 

One  large  company  that  KPMG  Con¬ 
sulting  is  working  with  has  estimated 
that  the  use  of  automated  tools  to  help 
it  more  accurately  assess  its  tax  rates 
could  help  it  save  $120  million  per  year, 
said  Huff.  (KPMG  Consulting  was  spun 
off  from  KPMG  LLP  last  month.) 

There  are  other  steps  that  companies 
can  take.  For  instance,  KPMG  Consult¬ 
ing  is  currently  working  with  six  large 
corporations  to  develop  internal  tax 
portals  —  central  warehouses  of  tax-re¬ 
lated  data  that  allow  companies  to  col¬ 
lect  tax  data  in  real  time  and  use  it  to 
make  planning  decisions. 

According  to  Huff,  a  typical  KPMG 
Consulting  tax  portal  project  takes  six 
to  12  months.  But  most  tax  portals  can 
be  operational  within  90  days,  with  the 
most  critical  functionality  in  place,  he 
said.  Costs  to  develop  and  deploy  these 
tax  portals  can  range  from  $250,000  to  a 


E-Hling  on  the  Rise 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  processed 
a  record  number  of  electronic  payments 
from  businesses  last  year,  and  the  2001 
tax  season  started  off  with  a  bang.  The 
Electronic  Federal  Tax  Payment  System 
(EFTPS),  which  allows  businesses  to 
make  all  of  their  federal  tax  payments  by 
phone,  computer  or  through  their  banks, 
processed  more  than  63  million  payments 
last  year,  a  14%  increase  over  1999.  That 
amounted  to  more  than  $1.5  trillion  in  tax 
receipts. 

That  trend  continued  into  January: 
more  than  7.5  million  electronic  transac¬ 
tions  were  processed  from  businesses 
that  month.  More  than  3  million  business¬ 
es  are  enrolled  in  the  system,  according  to 
an  IRS  spokesman.  Part  of  the  growth  can 
be  attributed  to  the  way  the  biggest  cor¬ 
porate  taxpayers  -  those  paying 
$200,000  or  more  a  year  to  the  federal 
government  -  are  required  to  file  electron¬ 
ically,  with  a  10%  penalty  if  they  continue 
to  file  using  paper  deposit  coupons. 

According  to  Terence  Lutes,  director  of 
the  IRS’s  Electronic  Tax  Administration, 
the  EFTPS  system  is  99.9%  accurate  and 
capable  of  handling  the  growing  volume 
of  transactions.  Still,  some  tax  profession¬ 
als  have  criticized  the  IRS  for  not  moving 
fast  enough  in  modernizing  its  systems. 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  IRS  itself  last 
fall,  the  agency  complained  about  prob¬ 
lems  with  its  computer  systems.  “The  U.S. 
tax  administration  system,  which  collects 
$2  trillion  in  revenues  each  year,  is  criti¬ 
cally  dependent  on  a  collection  of  obso¬ 
lete  computer  systems  developed  by  the 
IRS  over  the  last  35  years.”  the  report 
said.  “These  systems  are  fundamentally 
deficient.  They  do  not  and  cannot  allow 
the  IRS  to  administer  the  nation’s  tax  sys¬ 
tem  and  provide  essential  service  to  tax¬ 
payers  at  an  acceptable  level  of  efficiency, 
effectiveness  and  risk." 

The  tax  administration  system  includes 
a  network  of  40  mainframe  computers. 

871  midrange  computers,  more  than 
100,000  PCs,  2,779  vendor-supplied  soft¬ 
ware  products  and  more  than  50  million 
lines  of  IRS-maintained  computer  code. 
However,  the  federal  government  is  in¬ 
vesting  heavily  to  modernize  these  sys¬ 
tems.  As  of  September,  approximately 
$250  million  had  been  allocated  for  the 
IRS  Business  Systems  Modernization  Pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  an  IRS  spokesman. 

For  more  information,  visit  wwwM. 
gov/elec_svs/eftps.html. 

-Maria  Trombly 


hefty  $8  million,  said  Huff.  But  the  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  (ROD  makes  it 
worthwhile,  he  added.  “Even  with  the 
most  conservative  numbers,  the  ROI 
easily  approaches  350%  with  a  payback 
period  of  a  little  over  a  year,”  said  Huff. 

The  savings  can  be  achieved  in  sever¬ 
al  ways,  said  Rainey,  including  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  tax-compliance  cycle  time  — 
the  time  it  takes  to  gather  information, 
summarize  it  and  collate  it.  I 


®  2001  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 


They  say,  in  e-business,  it  takes  forever  to  unify  the  past  with  the  future 


Some  e-business  consultants  will  tell  you 
trying  to  integrate  your  legacy  systems 
takes  too  long  and  costs  too  much.  They 
would  have  you  scrap  what  exists  and 
commit  to  whatever  vision  of  the  future 
they’re  selling  that  day.  Unisys  peopie 
can  unify  what  you  have  with  what  you’re 
going  to  need,  using  our  decades  of 
experience,  ingenuity,  and  plain  oid 
hard  work.  And  we  do  it  every  day,  in 
over  100  countries.  Today  is  the  day  to 
start  unifying  your  past  with  the  future. 
With  Unisys  people  there  to  help,  it 
won’t  take  forever.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.aheaclforebusiness.com. 


U1N1SYS1 

We  have  a  head  for  e-business. 


ride  the  light 

Qwest. 


When  their  hosting  problems  become  your  hosting  problems, 
you  have  a  host  of  problems. 


No  more  excuses. 

When  it  comes  tp^ hosting,  why  settle  for  atiything  less' 

*  <  '  ."v 

than  an  industry  leader,  Qwest?  Because  no  one  else 
has  our  state-of-the-art  hosting  CyberCenters,®”  residing 
oil  the  world’s  largest  C^.192‘  IP.  network^  And  it  gets 
better,  because  Qwest  has  such  a  complete  range  of 
hosting  services,  including  in-depth  design,  develop-' 
ment  and  Implementation,  along  with  the  management, 
capabilities  to  meet  all  your  Web  infrastructure 
requirements. 

Yes,  you  can  have  it  all. 

We  offer  everything  from  basic  hosting  space  to 
premium  managed  services.  Which  are  totally  scalable 


to  deliver  what  you’.need,  now  and  in  the  future.  You 
also  get  complete  connectivity  with  dedicated  or 
burstable  port  speeds  of  up  to  1000Mbps.  In  addition, 
our  technical,  experts  will  maintain  and  support  your 
data,  equipment  and  connections  on  a  24/7/365  basis. 

One  network,  One  solution.  One  company. 

With  Qwest,  ydu'li  e'njdy^  the  benefits  of  dealing  with  a 
■  single  company,  vyith  its  own  network,  that's  responsible 
for  everything.  So  our  e-solutions  packages  can 
.seamlessly  provide  everything,  from  hosting,  to  network 
'corinectivity,  to  Web-centric  consulting.  ." 

For.  more  on  Qwest  Hosting,  visit  qwest.com  pr  call 
1  800' RIDE  QWEST.  Then  kiss  your  problems  goodbye. 


broadband  •  intern. et  •  hosting  •  applications  • '  d  o  n  s  u  I  t  i  n  g 

telecommunications;  V  wireless 


■  O200f  .qwssi  Conim|j(i'(p«.i<!ns-1nt9tiiatiohai  lnc..’Cgsronn4rs.:ylinzing.  a  Qwest  CyberCsnter’ within  'Cororadd  and  Washin^on  state*  wilt 
have  their  Internet  services  anc(  acces^.t'Q  Cyd^Centefs  in  those  slates- pcovlded  in  conjunction  with' a  separata,  required 
•  Global  Service P/oyider-(QSPj that  provides  cpnrrectivity  to  the  glob'al.lnlernet. 
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Earlier  Patent  CouU  Potentially  Pby  Role  in  Amazon  Dispute 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

Does  online  bookseller  Barnes- 
andnoble.com  Inc.  have  the 
smoking  gun  it  needs  to  defend 


itself  against  a  lawsuit  filed  by 
rival  Amazon.com  Inc.  over  al¬ 
leged  infringement  on  a  con¬ 
troversial  patent  on  orie-click 


shopping  technology? 

That’s  the  question  currently 
facing  both  companies.  Two 
weeks  ago,  a  Web  site  that  lets 


firms  offer  cash  bounties  for  in¬ 
formation  to  use  in  patent  dis¬ 
putes  disclosed  that  a  $10,000 
reward  is  being  paid  in  return 


The  business  landscape  can  be  treacherous.  Are  you  getting  the  right  advice  to 
anticipate  future  trends  and  develop  your  strategy?  You  will  with  IDC,  a  market 
intelligence  partner  that's  on  the  inside  track.  We  take  research  to  the  next  level, 
providing  unbiased  analysis,  accurate  predictions  and  results-oriented  direction.  We 
rise  offo.  unsurpassed  global  reach  and  presence.  Count  on  us  to  give  you  the 
qireci'On  you  need  You  could  go  places  others  may  not  have  considered. 


IDC 

Analyze  the  Future 


■ 


rOR  INPORMATiaN  CN  IOC  VISIT  US  AT  WWW.IDC.CONl/CXTREMf:  OR  CAUL  ^QQ 
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for  so-caUed  prior  art  that  could 
potentially  have  a  bearing  on 
the  case  between  Bamesand- 
noble.com  and  Seattle-based 
Amazon.  The  money  will  be 
split  among  three  people  who 
contributed  patent  research 
seen  as  pertinent  to  the  case. 

But  it  remains  unclear 
whether  the  newly  uncovered 
information,  which  is  said 
to  point  to  the  possible  exis¬ 
tence  of  an  earlier  patent  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  held  by  Amazon, 
will  actually  be  useful  to  New 
York-based  Barnesandnoble.- 
com  when  the  infringement 
suit  goes  to  trial  later  this  year. 

“This  may  play  a  role  in  the 
court  case,  or  it  may  not,”  said 
Tim  O’Reilly,  founder  of  Se¬ 
bastopol,  Calif.-based  comput¬ 
er  book  publisher  O’Reilly  & 
Associates  Inc.  and  an  investor 
in  the  patent-search  Web  site 
that  was  launched  last  fall  by 
BountyQuest  Corp. 

O’Reilly  personally  put  up 
the  $10,000  reward  for  prior  art 
related  to  the  patent  held  by 
Amazon,  which  covers  tech¬ 
nology  that  lets  online  shop¬ 
pers  place  multiple  orders 
without  having  to  re-enter 
their  billing  and  shipping  data. 
After  the  retailer  was  awarded 
the  patent,  O’Reilly  and  others 
argued  that  Amazon  didn’t  in¬ 
vent  the  one-click  process  and 
said  that  it  was  merely  the  first 
company  to  register  a  patent 
on  the  technology. 

Amazon  received  the  patent 
in  October  1999  and  sued  Bar- 
nesandnoble.com  for  alleged 
infringement  two  months  later. 
A  court  injunction  barring  Bar- 
nesandnoble.com  from  using 
one-click  shopping  technology 
was  issued,  but  that  was  over¬ 
turned  on  appeal  last  month.  A 
jury  trial  in  the  case  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  in  September  in 
U.S.  District  Court  m  Seattle. 

Officials  at  Barnesandnoble.- 
com  declined  to  respond  to 
questions  about  the  infor¬ 
mation  released  by  Boston- 
based  BountyQuest.  But  in  a 
statement  that  was  released  as 
part  of  an  announcement  by 
BountyQuest,  Ron  Daignault, 
an  attorney  who  represents 
New  York-based  Barnes  &  No¬ 
ble  Inc.,  said  the  bookseller 
and  it  online  venture  didn’t 
have  any  of  the  prior  art  that 
was  submitted  to  BountyQuest 
when  their  appeal  of  the  in¬ 
junction  was  being  considered. 

Amazon  spokeswoman  Pat¬ 
ty  Smith  said  executives  there 
remain  “confident  that  the 
one-click  patent  is  valid.”  I 
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Lotus  Teams  With 
Ericsson,  Nokia 


IBM  subsidiary  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  last  week  announced  an 
agreement  with  cellular  phone  mak¬ 
ers  LM  Ericsson  Telephone  Co.  in 
Stockholm  and  Nokia  Corp.  in  Espoo, 
Rnland,  to  put  a  mobiie  version  of 
Lotus  Notes  and  Lotus  Domino  on 
cell  phones  and  other  wireless  de¬ 
vices  by  year’s  end.  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  Lotus  will  jointly  market 
and  distribute  its  mobile  device  soft¬ 
ware  with  each  company.  The  soft¬ 
ware  lets  customers  access  business 
applications  via  phones  that  use  the 
Wireless  Application  Protocol. 


Citrix  Buys  Sequoia 

Citrix  Systems  Inc.  will  acquire 
Sequoia  Software  Corp.  for  $184.6 
million  in  cash,  paying  $5.64  per 
Sequoia  share,  the  two  companies 
announced  last  week.  Columbia, 
Md.-based  Sequoia  makes  XML- 
based  software  for  building  Web 
portals.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.-based 
Citrix,  which  makes  connectivity 
software  for  application  servers, 
hopes  to  add  Sequoia’s  portal  prod¬ 
ucts  and  technology  to  its  portfolio. 


Grade  to  Trim 
Woikforceby2'yo 

In  the  wake  of  lackluster  third-quar¬ 
ter  earnings,  Oracle  Corp.  said  last 
week  that  it’s  reducing  its  work¬ 
force  by  about  866  jobs.  “Based  on 
current  business  conditions,  at  this 
time  the  company  expects  to  reduce 
our  worldwide  workforce  by  approx¬ 
imately  1%  to  2%  through  normal 
attrition  and  regular  business  per¬ 
formance  assessments,  in  line  with 
our  ongoing  global  e-business 
process  improvements,”  the  soft¬ 
ware  maker  said  in  a  statement. 

3Com  Reports  Loss 

Blaming  a  downturn  in  demand  for 
its  products  among  U.S.  users,  net¬ 
working  equipment  maker  3Com 
Corp.  last  week  said  revenue  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  2  came  in  at 
$629.6  million,  down  18%  from 
$1.1  billion  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Santa  Clara.  Calif.-based 
dCom  said  it  plans  to  focus  more  on 
core  its  businesses  and  expects  a 
10%  workforce  reduction. 
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HP  Confronts  Slump, 
Tweaks  Sales  Strategy 


Vendor  clarifies  prospects  for  direct  vs. 
channel  sales,  readies  PA-8700  machines 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

EWLETT-PACKARD 
Co.  is  tweaking  its 
direct  sales  strat¬ 
egy  and  is  ready¬ 
ing  a  new  line  of 
midrange  Unix  servers  in  a  bid 
to  reinvigorate  sales  that  have 
been  slowed  by  the  shrinking 
economy,  channel  turmoil  and 
the  dot-com  collapse. 

The  company  recently  insti¬ 
tuted  its  so-called  Hard  Deck 
program,  under  which  it  has 
identified  and  listed  about  500 
of  its  largest  customers  to 
whom  it  will  sell  products  and 
services  directly. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
address  growing  channel  con¬ 
cerns  regarding  which  compa¬ 
nies  HP  will  sell  to  directly  and 
which  customers  it  will  let  re¬ 
sellers  approach,  said  Mark 
Hudson,  a  global  marketing 
manager  at  HP. 

The  company  has  said  that 
problems  arising  from  this 
conflict  at  least  partially  con¬ 
tributed  to  HP’s  sales  slow¬ 
down  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

HP  plans  to  be  more  active 
in  generating  leads  for  re¬ 
sellers  via  advertising,  direct 
mail  campaigns  and  joint  sales 
efforts  that  will  be  managed  by 
new  field  alliance  managers, 
Hudson  said. 

Sorting  through  these  chan¬ 
nel  issues  should  benefit  HP 
and  its  customers,  according  to 
David  Krauthamer,  manager  of 
information  systems  at  Ad¬ 
vanced  Fibre  Communications 
Inc.,  a  Petaluma,  Calif.-based 
manufacturer  of  telecommun¬ 
ications  equipment  and  an 
HP  user. 

“There  always  seems  to  be  a 
lot  of  overlapping  going  among 
HP’s  channel  partners.  . . . 
There  always  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  people  looking  to  sell  you 
HP  [technology],”  Krauthamer 
noted. 

HP  is  also  readying  new 
midrange  servers  and  worksta¬ 
tions  based  on  its  next-genera¬ 
tion  PA-8700  chip,  which  will 
debut  at  speeds  ranging  from 


600  to  800  MHz.  The  first  sys¬ 
tems  based  on  the  new  chip 
should  begin  shipping  some¬ 
time  in  the  second  half  of  this 
year,  Hudson  said. 

HP’s  moves  come  at  a  cru¬ 
cial  time.  The  company  has  re¬ 
cently  lost  market  share  in  the 
highly  competitive  server  are¬ 
na  to  both  IBM  and  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  Inc.  HP’s  high-end 
Unix  revenue  declined  54%  in 
the  last  quarter,  compared  with 
the  same  quarter  last  year. 


Says  final  glitches 
still  need  fixing 

Eric  S.  Raymond,  author  of  “The 
Cathedral  and  the  Bazaar,”  a 
classic  essay  on  the  open- 
source  software  movement, 
has  been  an  open-source  inno¬ 
vator  and  advocate  for  years. 
He’s  a  board  member 
of  VA  Linux  Systems 
Inc.  in  Fremont, 

Calif.,  and  lectures 
around  the  world 
about  the  benefits 
and  future  of  Linux, 

Unix  and  open- 
source  software.  Com- 
puterworld’s  Todd  R. 

Weiss  recently  spoke 
with  Raymond  to  get 
his  views  on  the 
prospects  for  Linux  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  market. 

Q:  Last  year,  IBM  jumped  onto  the 
Linux  bandwagon  by  announcing 
that  it  would  invest  $1  billion  in  the 
operating  system  this  year.  Is  this 
a  fad,  or  is  it  a  sign  of  a  major  buy- 
in  by  one  of  computing’s  biggest 
names? 

A:  I  don’t  think  open-source 
adoption  is  a  fad.  IBM  doesn’t 
do  fads.  Corporate  America 


Meanwhile,  HP  said  that 
sales  of  its  long-awaited  Su¬ 
perdome  enterprise  Unix 
servers  —  the  company’s  an¬ 
swer  to  Sun’s  popular  Ultra 
Enterprise  10000  server  — 
have  been  slow  to  take  off.  Al¬ 
though  figures  aren’t  available, 
even  HP  officials  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  Superdome  sales 
have  been  slow. 

“The  major  issue  they  are 
facing  is  that  Superdome  is  not 
delivering  the  performance 
that  a  lot  of  people  were  ex¬ 
pecting,”  said  Humberto  An¬ 
drade,  an  analyst  at  Technolo¬ 
gy  Business  Research  Inc.  in 
Hampton,  N.H.  “It  has  not 


responds  to  costs  and  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons.  The  funda¬ 
mental  issue  in  the  increased 
proliferation  of  Linux  and 
open-source  software  in  busi¬ 
ness  computing  is  the  escalat¬ 
ing  cost  of  traditional  closed 
software  and  its  rising  com¬ 
plexity  and  bugginess. 

The  costs  of  bad  software 
are  rising,  in  terms  of  lost  busi¬ 
ness  and  hours  spent 
by  systems  adminis¬ 
trators  chasing  prob¬ 
lems. 

Q:  Where  can  Linux  find 
a  niche  to  begin  popu- 
iarizing  itseif  as  a  true 
business  desktop  aiter- 
native  that  could  be 
successfully  marketed 
to  IT  departments? 

A:  If  you’re  a  retail  or 
hotel  outfit,  you  have  lots  of 
computers  out  there  where  no 
technicians  are  located.  Your 
business  problem  is  that  you 
need  to  deploy  computers  that 
are  not  going  to  crash  —  ever. 
That’s  where  Linux  and  open 
source  start  to  look  much  more 
attractive  and  viable. 

Technicians  in  the  inner 
sanctums  of  corporate  com¬ 
puting  are  finding  ways  to  use 
more  open  source  in  their  com- 


Author  Linux  Will  Be  True 
Windows  Alternative  by ’02 


RAYMOND:  “I  don’t 
think  open-source 
adoption  is  a  fad.” 


Server  Rankings 


Server  market  leaders 
(includes  Unix,  Windows 
I  NT  and  MVS): 


1  Vendor 

I  2000  Revenue  I 

1  IBM 

$13.6B  : 

Sun 

$10.3B 

1  Compaq 

$10B 

HP 

$gB 

been  the  big  breakthrough  that 
was  promised.” 

According  to  Hudson,  how¬ 
ever,  the  slow  sales  have  more 
to  do  with  the  longer  sales  cy¬ 
cles  than  with  any  inherent 
performance  issues. 

Prices  range  from  $400,000 
for  a  16-way  server  to  more 
than  $1  million  for  a  64-way 
box,  so  it’s  taking  HP  much 
longer  to  close  those  deals, 
Hudson  said.  I 


panies,  even  when  IT  man¬ 
agers  don’t  know  it’s  being 
done.  The  only  thing  manage¬ 
ment  ever  notices  is  they  stop 
having  downtime. 

Q:  But  analysts  and  industry  pro¬ 
fessionals  seem  to  agree  that  Lin¬ 
ux  isn’t  ready  to  repiace  Windows 
in  the  corporation. 

A:  I  think  the  Microsoft  desk¬ 
top  monopoly  will  break  due  to 
operating  system  pricing  is¬ 
sues  before  Linux  is  really 
ready  for  the  role  of  being  a 
true  alternative. 

We’re  nine  months  away 
from  the  polish  for  that  role. 
What’s  still  needed  is  for  Lin¬ 
ux  to  be  refined  to  eliminate 
any  remaining  glitches  that 
stall  installations  and  leave 
users  unsure  of  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  That’s  the  kind  of  stuff 
that  needs  to  get  fixed.  There 
are  people  with  incentives  to 
do  that  now.  The  companies 
making  Linux  distributions 
hire  people  to  do  it. 

Q:  What  about  the  support  issue? 

A:  Business  users  can  get  sup¬ 
port  for  Linux.  There  are  user 
groups,  the  distribution  com¬ 
panies.  ...  By  going  to  Linux 
from  Windows,  you  replace 
four  or  five  IT  problems  that 
you  can’t  solve  with  100  little 
ones  that  you  can  solve.  I 
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Finally. 

A  PC  Alternative 
That  Makes 

Everybody  Happy. 


MaxStalion 


Maspeed 


the  most  powerful  and  cost-effective  alternative  to  running  an  office  of  net¬ 
worked  PCs.  We’re  talking  about  Maxspeed  ultra-thin  and  thin  clients  — 
the  (Windows-based)  solution  that  delivers  all  the  advantages  of  networked 
PCs  and  none  of  the  drawbacks — at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Good  things 
like  full  SVGA  support,  PC-quality  sound  and  graphics,  blazing  real-time 
speed,  plus  a  virtually  maintenance-free  design  that  provides  years  of  silent 
and  trouble-free  operation. 


With  Maxspeed,  you  can  say  goodbye  to  software  upgrades  and  hard  drive 
maintenance.  All  you  do  is  load  your  new  capabilities  on  the  server  and 
automatically  every  user  has  greater  speed,  more  memory  and  new  appli¬ 
cations.  It’s  that  simple.  For  more  information,  call  800-877-7998  or  visit 
www.maxspeed.com.  The  sooner  you  do,  the  sooner  you  can  stop 
babysitting  your  PCs  once  and  for  all. 
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MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


Leadership,  Distilled 


Leadership  is  a  many-splendored  thing.  It  can  motivate  a 
staff  to  do  amazing  work.  It  can  steer  a  project  to  success 
when  failure  looms.  It  can  spring  across  those  invisible  bor¬ 
ders  between  business  and  IT  and  forge  a  powerful  alliance. 
“If  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  change  for  the  better,  why  be  a 


leader?”  asks  Donald  Zacherl,  chief 
technology  officer  at  NAHB  Re¬ 
search  Center  Inc.  “That  is  what 
leaders  do:  look  for,  encourage,  fos¬ 
ter,  cajole  and  even  compel  organi¬ 
zational  change.” 

Coming  from  one  of  our  Premier 
100  IT  Leaders  for  2001,  Zacherl’s 
words  echo  the  beliefs  of  many  of 
his  colleagues,  whom  we  honor  in 
this  issue  with  a  special  supplement 
(starting  after  page  40)  and  online  at 
www.computerworld.eom/premierlOO. 

Now  in  its  second  year,  our  Premier 
100  awards  program  attracted  more  than  500 
nominations  nationwide  last  fall.  We  asked 
those  nominees  to  fill  out  an  extensive  62- 
question  survey  on  everything  from  their  job 
experience,  management  styles  and  IT  back¬ 
grounds  to  their  views  on  innovation  and  risk. 

From  those  surveys,  we  learned  about  the 
business  savvy  of  Marriott  International  CIO 
Carl  Wilson,  who  aligned  IT  strategy  with 
hotel  operations  in  such  a  way  that  his  fellow 
executives  now  think  of  technology  as  a  valid 
investment  rather  than  an  unavoidable  ex¬ 
pense.  We  heard  about  the  inspirational  ideas 
of  the  co-CIOs  at  Capital  One  Financial,  where 
Marge  Connelly  and  Laura  Olle  created  a 
“board  of  directors”  among  the  senior  IT  lead¬ 


ers  that  reduced  decision-making 
delays. 

We  found  many  common  traits 
across  this  very  diverse  group  of  tal¬ 
ented  folks.  All  of  these  people  re¬ 
veal  a  readiness  to  take  risks,  to 
tackle  big  projects  and  to  use  IT  to 
create  new  business  opportunities. 

“There’s  an  equal  component  of 
nature  and  nurture  in  leadership, 
but  I  can’t  remember  ever  not  want¬ 
ing  to  be  a  leader,”  notes  Andre 
Mendes,  CIO  at  the  Public  Broad¬ 
casting  Service  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Then  there  was  the  fun  stuff,  like  finding  out 
how  one  CIO  knows  how  to  water-ski  barefoot, 
or  how  another  once  appeared  in  a  music  video 
with  Mick  Jagger.  Their  checkered  pasts  in¬ 
clude  stints  as  yo-yo  champions,  motorcycle 
racers  and  even  exotic  dancers. 

On  May  20-22  in  Rancho  Mirage,  Calif.,  we’ll 
bring  this  year’s  crop  of  winners  together  at 
Computerworld’s  Premier  100  IT  Leadership 
Conference.  I  invite  you  to  join  us  and  hear  di¬ 
rectly  from  these  IT  leaders  about  how  they’re 
dealing  with  security  and  privacy  concerns,  the 
rollout  of  wireless  technologies,  the  race  to 
globalization,  the  changing  customer  connec¬ 
tion  and  the  search  for  value  and  technology 
payback.  Come  and  be  inspired.  I 


MARYFRAN  JOHNSON  is  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  Comput- 
erworld.  You  can  contact 
her  at  tnaryfran Johnson® 
compiiterworld.com. 
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PIMM  FOX 

Too  Much  Sun? 
Vendor  oflf  Mark 
On  Web  Services 

Blame  it  on  the  Los  Angeles 

smog.  Sun  Microsystems’  presenta¬ 
tion  at  this  month’s  Spring  Internet 
World  of  its  “Next  Wave  of  the  Net”  was 
wrapped  in  the  kind  of  technology  haze 
that  belies  the  reality  of  everyday  IT  and  busi¬ 
ness.  That’s  strange,  because  George  Paolini, 

Sun’s  vice  president  of  marketing,  served  up  a 
clear  analysis  of  where  Web  services  for  corpo¬ 
rate  users  is  headed. 

It’s  as  if  he  gave  great  driving  directions  but  in 
the  end,  never  had  the  correct  street  address. 

On  the  software  front,  it’s  obvious  we’re  mov¬ 
ing  from  big  applications  to  service  components, 
which  is  changing  the  way  software  is  developed 
and  deployed. 

We’re  witnessing  a  move 
from  multiple  platforms  to 
a  network  of  shared  ser¬ 
vices  incorporating  tech¬ 
nologies  such  as  Bluetooth 
and  WAP.  Finally,  there’s 
hope  for  some  basic  proto¬ 
cols  for  the  delivery  of 
Web  services  using 
TCP/IP,  network  file  shar¬ 
ing,  HTML,  SSL,  LDAP, 

Java  and  ebXML. 

As  a  result,  you  might 
assume  that  IT  vendors  like  Sun  would  grasp  that 
we  desire  incremental  IT  change  and  improve¬ 
ments  rather  than  some  new  layer  of  file  access. 

Indeed,  the  popularity  of  ceU  phones,  pagers 
and  PDAs  should  push  efforts  for  network  stan¬ 
dards,  giving  IT  managers  the  access  and  control 
they  enjoy  on  the  desktop. 

How,  then,  to  explain  the  business  appeal  of  Sun 
ONE  Webtop,  part  of  the  “Next  Wave”  strategy? 

It’s  designed  as  a  standard  browser  with  noth¬ 
ing  installed.  Paolini  showed  how  to  access  Word 
and  Excel  files;  the  files  can  be  exchanged,  modi¬ 
fied  and  generally  used  as  if  the  application  were 
installed,  all  in  real  time. 

It’s  a  Web  service,  but  where’s  the  pressing  need? 
Moving  from  a  read-only  to  a  read-and-write 
Internet  is  a  tech  high-five,  but  what’s  the  mone¬ 
tary  or  management  benefit  to  IT?  Imagine  the 
potential  problems  of  having  to  be  online  in  order 
to  use  a  basic  word-processing  application. 

Instead,  can’t  Web  services  focus  on  policy- 
based  provisioning  tools  and  automated  help  desk 
functionality,  with  better  security  and  tracking 
tools  that  integrate  with  legacy  systems?  How  will 
accessing  Word  and  Excel  files  make  intranet  and 
server  management  easier? 

It  just  isn’t  essential,  and  while  perhaps  Paolini 
sees  IT  managers  roaming  the  country  worrying 
about  how  to  get  rid  of  desktop  applications. 


PIMM  FOX  is 

Computerworld's  West 
Coast  bureau  chief. 
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most  are  fielding  phone  calls,  attending  meetings 
and  answering  e-mails. 

His  demonstration  showed  a  road  warrior 
armed  with  nothing  more  than  a  Palm  VII  or  a 
WAP-enabled  phone  accessing  Word  and  Excel 
documents  in  real  time. 

But  that’s  the  current  problem. 

Vendors  are  trying  to  sell  to  end  users,  who  are 
easily  wooed  by  newfangled  technology.  We  swal¬ 
lowed  new  technologies  in  the  ’90s  because  end 
users  said,  “We  need  this  for  our  job.” 

It’s  time  to  start  using  what  we  have,  rather  than 
embracing  a  new  networked  application  strategy 
just  because  that’s  what  Sun  can  deliver.  I 

DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

Court  Puts  the 
Proper  Foeus  on 
Microsoft  Case 


Shareholder  losses.  Obviously,  both  Netscape  and 
RealNetworks  would  be  worth  a  lot  more  today  if 
Microsoft  wasn’t  giving  away  its  competing  offer¬ 
ings.  But  shareholder  returns  are  only  a  minor  as¬ 
pect  of  consumer  protection. 

Higher  prices.  Free  browsers,  e-mail  clients  and 
media  players  certainly  seem  to  benefit  con¬ 
sumers.  The  only  way  consumers  could  be 
harmed  is  if  Microsoft  were  to  gain  a  dominant 
share  in  one  or  more  of  these  markets  and  then 
begin  to  price  its  products  accordingly. 

For  those  who  believe  that  an  unjust  action 
must  surely  have  some  unjust  consequences, 
here’s  a  more  hypothetical  scenario.  By  giving 
away  Explorer,  Outlook  Express  and  its  Media 
Player,  Microsoft,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
company,  has  contributed  to  the  view  that  Inter¬ 
net  content  and  software  should  be  free.  If  this  at¬ 
titude  winds  up  eventually  hamstringing  the  in¬ 
dustry,  Microsoft  will  be  as  much  to  blame  as 
anyone.  But  this  line  of  speculative  reasoning 
clearly  has  no  legal  standing. 

Out  of  this  seemingly  pro-Microsoft  analysis 


comes  one  simple  conclusion:  Breaking  up  the 
company  isn’t  necessary  to  protect  consumers. 
The  courts  just  need  to  put  Microsoft  on  firm  no¬ 
tice  that  it  can’t  use  its  freeware  strategy  to  build 
up  future  streams  of  monopoly  profits.  The  com¬ 
pany  must  understand  that,  should  Netscape  be 
vanquished  entirely,  Microsoft  can’t  suddenly 
start  charging  money  for  Explorer  without  be¬ 
coming  open  to  charges  of  predatory  tactics  and 
potentially  being  subject  to  massive  liabilities. 

This  case  has  always  been  about  what  consti¬ 
tutes  predatory  pricing.  Microsoft  isn’t  inclined 
to  give  away  its  software.  It  does  so  only  when  it 
faces  serious  desktop  software  competition.  The 
courts  have  accepted  this  selectively  predatory 
tactic  in  deference  to  the  complexity  of  the  IT  in¬ 
dustry  and  because  of  the  clear  consumer  bene¬ 
fits.  But  should  Microsoft  gain  and  then  proceed 
to  exploit  newly  dominant  positions,  real  con¬ 
sumer  harm  becomes  likely.  If  the  courts  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  can  agree  that  this  won’t  happen,  then 
consumer  protection  can  be  assured  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  primary  goal  can  be  achieved.  I 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  ultimately  decides,  it 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  back  to  the  core  of  the  Microsoft  an¬ 
titrust  case:  What  harm,  if  any,  has  really 
been  done  to  consiuners?  Many  of  us  may  feel  that 
Microsoft  has  acted  in  an  unnecessarily  arrogant, 
bullying  and  even  dishonest  manner  that’s  truly 
unworthy  of  an  industry  leader.  But  imless  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  Microsoft’s  actions  have  actu¬ 
ally  hurt  consumers,  the  case  for  major  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  is  fundamentally  flawed. 

Perhaps  because  consumer  harm  is  actually  the 
weakest  part  of  their  case.  Justice  Department 
lawyers  continue  to  emphasize  Microsoft’s  atti¬ 
tudes,  motives  and  tactics.  But  the  Appeals  Court 
has  seen  through  this  strategy  much  more  consis¬ 
tently  than  Judge  Thomas 
Penfield  Jackson  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  original  trial. 

There  are  four  main  ways 
consumers  might  be 
harmed  by  what  Microsoft 
has  done,  but,  as  explained 
below,  only  one  stands  up 
to  scrutiny,  and  even  then 
only  hypothetically. 
Reduced  choice.The  gov¬ 
ernment  continually  ar¬ 
gues  that  consumers 
should  have  a  choice  of 
browsers.  But  IT  industry 
history  is  full  of  examples 
where  consumers  appeared  to  prefer  a  single  uni¬ 
form  software  standard.  Certainly,  many  Web 
builders  would  rather  not  support  multiple 
browsers,  each  with  its  own  quirks. 

Slower  innovation.  While  two  healthy  browser  com¬ 
panies  should  generate  more  browser  iimovation 
than  just  one,  the  free  worldwide  distribution  of 
Microsoft’s  Explorer  has  greatly  accelerated  the 
overall  rate  of  Web-centric  innovation.  The  net 
effect  upon  innovation  seems  strongly  positive. 


DAVID  MOSCHELLA  IS  Vice 
president  of  knowledge 
strategy  at  MeansBusi- 
ness  Inc.,  a  Boston- 
based  Internet  start-up 
that's  building  a  database 
of  ideas.  Contact  him  at 
dnwscheiti8ear<WliilLiiat 


READERS' LETTERS 


Hl!in'tXMLvs.EDI 

As  THE  ARTICLE 

“Corporate  Users 
Cool  Toward 
XML  for  Supply  Chain” 
points  out,  companies 
aren’t  going  to  give  up 
years  of  EDI  develop¬ 
ment  for  XML  [Comput- 
erworld.com,  Feb.  21].  But 
we’ve  been  supplying 
EDI  solutions  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  for  nearly  two 
decades,  and  we’re 
telling  them  that  you 
don’t  have  to  look  at  EDI 
and  XML  as  competitive 
solutions.  They  are,  in 
fact,  complementary. 

Hubs  in  a  hub-and- 
spoke  model  need  to  of¬ 
fer  their  suppliers  the 
opportunity  to  conduct 
e-commerce  with  them 
in  any  manner  that 
works  for  the  spoke,  not 
exclusively  for  the  hub. 
By  adding  XML  capabili¬ 
ties  to  complement  their 
EDI  systems,  hubs  open 
the  doors  to  all  suppliers. 
Any-to-any  data  messag¬ 
ing  benefits  the  hub  by 
expanding  the  base  of 
potential  suppliers. 

Standards  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  e-commerce,  but 
part  of  the  power  in  XML 
is  the  ability  to  become 
standard-agnostic.  Com¬ 
panies  looking  at  XML 
today  can  be  relatively 
certain  that  the  ultimate 


shakeout  in  standards 
won’t  make  their  XML 
investment  obsolete. 

Joe  Dalman 
Chief  operating  officer 
TIE  Commerce 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

joe.dalman@tiecommerce.com 


UCITA  Disenfranchises 

IF  UCITA  supporters 
are  right  that  “com¬ 
panies  would  still  be 
free  to  contract  with 
software  vendors  as  they 
see  fit,”  then  this  is  a  real 
problem  that  is  being 
overlooked  [“Texans 
Face  Off  Over  UCITA 
BUI,”  Page  One,  March 
12],  If  large  companies 
can  pay  to  negotiate 
large  contacts  that  turn 
off  some  of  UCITA’s  de¬ 
fault  provisions  against 
end  users,  this  disenfran¬ 
chises  smaU  companies 
and  private  citizens. 

J.  Byer  Hill 

Computer  consultant  and 
member  manager 
Advanced  Software  Logic  LLC 
Cary.  N.C. 

byerh@speakeasy.net 


hnigration  Is  Elusive 

As  AN  INDIAN  soft¬ 
ware  professional 
currently  in  the 
U.S.  on  an  H-IB  visa,  I 
take  offense  at  the  title  of 
the  article  “The  New  Im¬ 


migration  Wave”  [Busi¬ 
ness,  March  12]. 

An  H-IB  holder  can 
work  in  the  U.S.  for  only 
six  years,  then  he  must 
leave  unless  he  receives 
a  green  card.  A  dictio¬ 
nary  wUl  tell  you  that  an 
immigrant  is  “a  person 
who  leaves  one  country 
to  settle  permanently  in 
another.” 

I  am  an  H-IB  worker 
who  has  been  imsuccess- 
ful  trying  to  immigrate 
for  more  than  four  years 
[News  Opinion,  June  19]. 
The  fact  remains  that  not 
all  H-IB  workers  intend 
to  (or  are  able  to)  immi¬ 
grate  to  the  U.S. 

Mohan  Babu 
Consultant 
Colorado  Springs 
mohan@indusdemographics.com 


More  Than  a  Name 

N  ERIC  SINROD’S  Col¬ 
umn  of  March  9 
[“Carnivore  by  Any 
Other  Name . . .”  Com- 
puterworl(Lcom],  he  says, 
“The  first  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  review  team 
was  to  change  the  name 
of  the  program.”  This  is 
simply  not  true.  While 
the  report  issued  by  the 
IIT  Research  Institute 
team  contains  a  number 
of  recommendations  and 
suggested  improve¬ 
ments,  it  doesn’t  suggest 


changing  the  name  of 
the  program  at  all.  What 
it  does  suggest  is  that, 
among  other  things,  the 
FBI  make  major  changes 
to  Carnivore,  especiaUy 
in  the  area  of  account- 
abUity,  as  the  current 
version  has  none.  It  also 
encourages  the  FBI  to 
work  toward  a  full  public 
release  of  the  source 
code  and  the  system, 
which  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  main  things  the 
privacy  groups  have  ad¬ 
vocated.  While  Simod 
and  others  have  every 
right  to  criticize  the  FBI 
Carnivore  program,  that 
criticism  shouldn’t  try  to 
add  words  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  review  report. 
Stephen  Mencik 
Gambrills,  Md. 

Editor’s  note;  Mencik  was 
a  member  of  the  IITRI 
team  that  conducted  the 
independent  review,  but 
the  opinions  he  expresses 
are  his  alone. 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  will  be  edited  for  brevity 
and  clarity.  They  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Jamie  Eckle,  letters 
editor,  Computerworfd,  PO  Box 
9171, 500  Old  Connectiat  Path. 
Framingham.  Mass.  01701. 

Fax:  (508)  879  4843.  inlemei; 
letters@compu*erworid.co:'n. 
Include  an  address  (!*•■  >  olHif;-. 
number  for  immedioie  :i(  -'.'T 
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DAN  GILLMOR 

Corporations 
Have  Feds’  Ears  in 
Privacy  Debate 

PRACTICALLY  EVERYONE  agrees 
that  data  privacy  legislation  will 
come  out  of  Congress  this  year. 
That’s  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news,  of  course,  is  that  the 
legislation  is  likely  to  be  the  kind  of  use¬ 
less  junk  that  creates  headlines  and  only 
makes  the  problem  worse.  The  congres¬ 
sional  leadership  and  the  White  House 
are  visibly  in  the  tank  for  corporate 
America,  which  isn’t  about  to  permit  pri¬ 
vacy  fears  to  interfere  with  its  God-given 
right  to  do  business  entirely  as  it  pleases. 

At  least  the  debate  is  fi¬ 
nally  taking  place.  For 
years,  privacy  wasn’t  even 
on  people’s  radar  screens. 
But  the  compilation  of 
databases,  coupled  with 
pervasive  net-working  and 
new  technology  tools,  has 
brought  the  issue  front 
and  center. 

The  technology  indus¬ 
try,  Web  companies  and 
traditional  businesses  are 
fierce  in  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  thwart  legislation 
—  with  good  reason,  from  their  perspectives. 

Data  about  customers  is  valuable,  both  internally 
and  as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

There’s  a  First  Amendment  angle  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  If  we  control  the  dissemination  of  per¬ 
sonal  data  that  a  third  party  collects,  isn’t  that  an 
abridgement  of  free  speech?  Commercial  speech 
has  never  had  quite  as  much  protection  as  other 
kinds,  but  this  is  an  issue  we  need  to  hash  out  be¬ 
fore  making  decisions. 

Another  focus  of  the  privacy  debate  is  the  un¬ 
warranted  demarcation  between  what  people  call 
“online  data”  and  the  vast,  umregulated  storehous¬ 
es  of  personal  data  that  have  been  compiled  off¬ 
line  for  decades  and  are  now  becoming  part  of 
everyday  commerce.  Almost  everyone  has  heard 
of  Amazon.com,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
privacy  advocates’  ire  over  inadequate  policies. 
Almost  no  one  has  heard  of  Acxiom,  an  Arkansas- 
based  company  that  has  what  amounts  to  dossiers 
on  almost  every  American  household  (and  mil¬ 
lions  more  overseas). 

So  when  the  Online  Privacy  Alliance,  a  group 
of  huge  companies  battling  to  forestall  genuine 
privacy  protections  for  consumers,  complains 
about  uneven  treatment,  it’s  not  entirely  wrong. 
This  battle  isn’t  just  about  Internet  data  — 


whatever  that  may  be.  It’s  about  all  data. 

Congressional  attitudes  are  becoming  clearer. 
Rep.  Billy  Tauzin,  the  Louisiana  Republican  who 
chairs  the  powerful  Commerce  Committee,  has 
joined  some  other  members  of  Congress  in  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  European  Union’s  data  privacy 
rules,  which  were  passed  in  1995  and  are  taking 
effect  across  Europe.  The  EU’s  rules  are  in  many 
respects  much  more  proprivacy  than  anything  be¬ 
ing  seriously  contemplated  in  the  U.S. 

The  rise  of  the  chief  privacy  officer  (CPO)  in 
corporate  America  is  a  good  sign.  But  from  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  chief  duty  of  some  CPOs  is  to  find 
loopholes  through  which  their  companies  can 
pretend  to  protect  customer  privacy  while  actual¬ 
ly  doing  the  opposite. 

IT  has  been  at  the  periphery  of  the  discussion 
for  a  long  time.  But  smarter  companies  have  built 
privacy  into  their  information  systems  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  feature,  not  as  a  bolted-on  afterthought. 

Congress  may  not  —  probably  won’t  —  sum¬ 
mon  the  courage  to  protect  people’s  privacy  dur¬ 
ing  its  current  term.  But  that  will  hardly  settle  the 
issue,  because  the  dissemination  of  data  across 
networks  is  in  its  infancy,  not  its  maturity,  which 
means  the  horror  stories  have  barely  begun.  In 
the  end,  public  outrage  will  grow  more  quickly 
than  the  antiprivacy  forces’  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions  and  lobbying  war  chests.  I 

MICHAEL  GARTENBERG 

How  to  Make  a 
Big  Hit  With 
Your  Pitching 

During  my  15-year  career,  I  have 
created  the  technology  architec¬ 
ture  for  a  Fortune  500  company 
and  covered  the  IT  industry  for  a  major 
consulting  group. 

Now,  I’m  a  venture 
capitalist.  In  short. 

I’ve  had  to  sit  through 
many  presentations 
from  people  trying  to 
get  me  to  buy  their 
products,  say  nice 
things  about  their 
products  or  give  them 
large  sums  of  money 
to  create  their  products. 

Many  of  these  presenta¬ 
tions  were  nothing  short  of 
disasters.  It  seems  some 
folks  are  reading  the  same 
books,  taking  the  same  bad  public  speaking  cours¬ 
es  and,  in  short,  thinking  that  their  audiences  are 
morons. 

So  I  have  the  following  advice  for  you,  especial¬ 
ly  if  you  work  in  an  IT  department  and  are  trying 


to  pitch  an  upgrade  to  management  or  trying  to 
sell  something: 

1.  Practice,  practice,  practice.  The  best  pitches  are 
rehearsed  and  created  to  sound  spontaneous,  but 
the  truth  is,  they  really  aren’t.  There  are  only  two 
types  of  great  speakers:  those  who  wUl  tell  you 
they  rehearse  and  practice  what  they’re  going  to 
say,  and  those  who  lie  about  it. 

Ever  see  Fred  Astaire  dance?  He  made  those 
moves  look  so  easy,  but  you  never  saw  the  hours 
of  planning  and  rehearsal  that  went  into  them. 
Public  speaking  is  no  different.  So  plan,  rehearse, 
and  rehearse  again. 

2.  Focus  on  your  audience.  Whether  you’re  an  IT 
manager  or  vendor,  you’re  trying  to  sell  someone 
on  something.  Treat  your  pitch  as  if  you’re  trying 
to  win  over  a  customer. 

Remember  that  the  only  definition  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  that  matters  is  “someone  who  pays  you 
something  for  your  products  or  services.” 

3.  There  are  no  strategic  partners,  just  customers  and 
suppliers.  (See  No.  2.) 

4.  Don’t  name-drop.  Odds  are  that  someone  in  your 
audience  wiU  have  a  better  contact  list  than 
yours,  so  be  careful  on  this  point.  Also,  never 
mention  that  you  had  or  are  having  lunch  with  a 
vendor  bigwig.  It  won’t  impress  managers  and 
will  make  them  wonder  about  your  relationships 
with  vendors. 

5.  Avoid  Chinese  math.  Chinese  math  is  a  term  refer¬ 
ring  to  sales  pitches  aimed  at  selling  into  1%  of 
the  Chinese  market  (or  some  similar  metric  that’s 
a  potentially  huge  number).  Problem  is,  getting 
1%  of  any  market  is  harder  than  it  sounds,  and  be¬ 
sides,  I’d  rather  deal  with  people  going  after  99% 
of  the  market.  Pitch  products  based  on  needs,  not 
markets. 

6.  Lies,  damn  lies  and  forecasts.  Keep  your  projec¬ 
tions  honest.  Just  once,  I  want  to  meet  with  some¬ 
one  who,  instead  if  citing  “conservative”  projec¬ 
tions,  will  acknowledge  that  their  numbers  are 
wildly  optimistic  and  that  there’s  little  chance  of 
reaching  them. 

7.  Keep  it  short  and  sweet.  No  one  ever  lost  a  deal 
because  his  presentation  was  too  short. 

8.  Be  sparse  in  your  analyst  quotes.  I  spent  the  better 
part  of  five  years  writing  them  and  know  what  to 
look  for.  The  reality:  Not  every  new  trend  will 
necessarily  spawn  a  bUlion-dollar  market  during 
the  next  three  years.  Direct  your  audience  to  the 
sources  and  let  them  decide  the  usefulness. 

9.  Arrive  on  time.  No  one  likes  to  be  kept  waiting, 
especially  someone  who’s  giving  you  his  time. 
You’d  think  this  is  a  no-brainer,  but  it’s  not.  Arriv¬ 
ing  late  gets  the  first  meeting  off  to  a  poor  start. 

10.  Avoid  buzzwords  and  exaggerations.  You  lose  au¬ 
dience  attention  unmediately  and  raise  skepti¬ 
cism  to  new  heights.  My  favorite  pitch  came  from 
a  vendor  who  simply  stated  that  his  product  was 
“100%  buzzword-compliant.”  In  fact,  there  was  so 
much  “buzz”  in  the  pitch  that  I  have  yet  to  figure 
out  what  the  product  actually  did. 

Giving  a  pitch  is  an  art,  and  few  people  are 
bom  with  this  talent.  So  practice  yoiur  pitching 
and  get  out  there  and  win  your  audience.  And  re¬ 
member,  if  you  haven’t  stmck  oil  after  30  minutes, 
please  stop  boring.  I 
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SalesLogix,  the  leader  in  mid- 
market  CRM  —  and  ACT!,  the 
best  selling  contact  manager  are 
divisions  of  Interact  Commerce 
Corporation  (Nasdaq:  lACT). 

About  Interact  Commerce 
Corporation 

Interact  is  the  leading  provider  of 
relationship  management  software 
for  mid  market  companies  and 
small  office/home  office  businesses. 
The  company  is  known  for  build¬ 
ing  products  that  are  easy  to  use, 
quick  to  deploy,  and  provide  any¬ 
time,  anywhere  access  to  critical 
information.  The  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts  include  SalesLogix,  the  mid- 
market  CRM  leader  (customer 
relationship  management)  used  by 
over  3000  companies;  and  ACT!, 
the  best  selling  contact  manager 
used  by  more  than  3  million  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  10,000  corporations. 

He:adquartcred  in  Scottsdale,  AZ, 
the  company  can  be  found  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at 
rvww.  i  nteractcommerce.com 
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Capturing  and  Keeping  Customers  in  Internet  Real  Time 
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Sales  Force  Automation: 

The  Purpose 

What  is  then  expected  of  successful 
sales  force  automation?  Not  just  the 
standard  increases  in  revenue  and 
margin.  With  the  success  of  the 
“intangibles  measurement”  method¬ 
ology  represented  by  the  Balanced 
Scorecard,  there  are  means  for  quan¬ 
tifying  measurements  of  customer 
satisfaction  and  sales  force  effective¬ 
ness  that  complement  increases  in  the 
bottom  line,  as  tangible  as  those 
increases  are. 

Increased  Revenue 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  result  for  SFA:  improvement  in 
the  bottom  line.  But  a  gross  increase 
is  not  a  sufficient  answer  for  SFA  suc¬ 
cess.  Just  as  important  are  the  increas¬ 
es  in  revenue  per  salesperson  and  in 
the  gross  profits  per  year.  If  you  have 
an  increase  of  100  percent  in  sales 
revenues  but  your  cost  of  sales  has 
increased,  or  it  came  strictly  as  a 
result  of  your  increased  sales  force, 
your  SFA  implementation  failed. 

Cost  Reduction  in  Cost  of  Sales 

Interestingly,  this  is  a  key  parameter 
for  success  in  an  SFA  implementa¬ 
tion.  There  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  used  by  salespeople  in  coordi¬ 
nation  of  their  efforts,  continuous, 
repetitive  data  entry,  and  often 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  extract  arid 
interpret  data  without  the  tools  to  do 
so.  Studies  have  been  done  that  show 
that  sales  time  to  fulfill  administrative 
functions  is  almost  half  of  a  salesper¬ 
son’s  activity.  By  reducing  the  time 
engaged  in  these  administrative  or 
other  non-sales-related  efforts,  the 
cost  of  sales  is  reduced. 

Customer  Retention  Due  to 
Company,  Not  Product  or  Service 

If  your  customers  are  happy,  they  stay 
with  you,  even  if  they  are  paying  a  bit 
more.  Myer  Emco,  a  very  successful 
customer  home  theater  and  con¬ 


sumer  electronics  equipment 
installer,  puts  a  large  amount  of  time 
into  making  sure  their  customers  get 
excellent  service.  They  probably  are 
10  to  15  percent  more  expensive  than 
comparable  retail  equipment  dealers 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metro  area. 
Flowever,  they  have  a  loyal  clientele 
willing  to  pay  the  extra  cost,  simply 
because  the  level  of  personal  service  is 
so  effective.  It’s  not  about  the  money, 
it’s  about  the  relationship  with  the 
company  and,  often,  the  relationship 
with  particular  salespeople  within  the 
company. 

Sales  Force  Increasing  Mobility 
The  Web  is  transforming  as  it  creates 
the  New  Economy.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  is  the  increasing  use  of  per¬ 
sonal  digital  assistants  (PDAs),  such 
as  the  Palm  or  Blackberry’s  RIM  for 
Internet  access.  Wireless  applications 
companies  are  proliferating.  Aether 
Technologies  grew  from  70  employ¬ 
ees  to  more  than  800  in  a  year,  went 
public,  started  an  acquisition  binge 
and  then,  after  all  this,  in  late  2000, 
announced  proudly  that  they  had 
their  first  customer!  Wireless  Web 
applications  and  Web/phone  conver¬ 
gence  are  creating  an  unprecedented 
buzz  in  an  IT  world  that  is  known  for 
its  loud  buzzing.  Just  recently. 
Handspring,  the  creator  of  the  Visor 
PDA,  announced  that  the  Visor 
would  have  an  add-in  module  that 
would  plug  into  the  back  of  its 
unique  PDA  that  would  allow  Visor 
to  operate  as  a  cellphone.  The  sales 
force  is  out  of  the  office  more  often 
than  ever  —  meeting  customers, 
moving  through  airports,  prospecting 
for  leads  on  Broadway  with  their 
PDAs.  This  is  making  mobility  a 
competitive  issue,  requiring  effective 
competitive  mobile  tools,  such  as  the 
Internet  and  the  handhelds.  Most 
CRM  companies  are  moving  quickly 
to  establish  wireless  components  for 
sales,  such  as  SalesLogix  for  Web 
phones  and  handhelds,  Siebel 


Wireless,  or  the  wireless  access  to  the 
various  SFA.com  portals. 

Easily  Available  Customer 
Information  with  Single  View 

There  are  multiple  departments  that 
have  an  interest  in  viewing  the  status 
of  a  customer  account  or  opportuni¬ 
ty.  For  example,  the  sales  department 
wants  to  see  the  status  of  opportuni¬ 
ties.  The  accounting  department 
wants  to  see  the  state  of  invoicing  and 
billing  for  the  same  accounts.  The 
marketing  department  wants  to  see 
reports  on  varying  degrees  of  success 
or  failure  of  their  campaigns  with 
individual  accounts. 

Within  each  department  are  indi¬ 
viduals  with  different  roles  who  each 
have  their  own  agendas  for  what  pass¬ 
es  through  their  crosshairs.  The  vice 
president  of  sales  wants  to  see  all  the 
activity  of  all  salespeople  in  his 
department,  including  their  contact 
lists  and  opportunities.  He  also  wants 
to  get  a  sales  pipeline  report  to  refine 
his  sales  forecasts  for  the  coming 
quarter.  The  account  manager  doesn’t 
need  that  much.  He  wants  a  national 
view  of  all  of  the  sales  activity  around 
the  accounts  he  owns  (for  example, 
all  the  sales  meetings  and  reports 
related  to  IBM  or  3Com  or  whoever 
the  customer  happens  to  be  at  any 
given  moment).  The  sales  manager 
wants  to  see  opportunity  progress, 
but  not  all  the  contact  lists  of  each 
salesperson.  Each  salesperson  wants 
to  manage  the  customer  accounts  he 
owns.  Each  of  them  has  the  individ¬ 
ual  view  that  allows  them  to  see  all 
the  data  they  need  to  —  that  is,  have 
the  permissions  to  see  —  but  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  universal  view  of 
all  the  data  available  to  all  depart¬ 
ments  at  all  times. 

To  purchase  a  copy  of  this 
book,  log-on  to: 
www.computerworld.com/ 
cwi/boohs_for_it_leaders 
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Blood  pressure  is  normal. 

Ridiculous  requests  leave  you  unfazed. 
You  still  work  in  IT. 

(No,  really,  you  do.) 
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MICROSOFT*. NET  ENTERPRISE 


enable  you  to 

create  solutions  that  make  your  company  more  responsive— 
and  you  more  In  control.  Today,  IT  solutions  are  at  the  heart  of  helping 
a  company  move  forward.  And  as  the  waves  of  change  get  faster  and  the 
need  to  communicate  through  all  areas  of  business  becomes  greater,  the 
expectation  to  come  through  again  and  again  is  a  constant  challenge. 


That’s  where  .NET  Enterprise  Servers  make  your  life  easier.  Built  on  the 
reliable  foundation  of  Windows®  2000  Servers  and  with  industry-leading 
XML  support,  .NET  Enterprise  Servers  help  you  design,  build,  and  deploy 
solutions  faster— which  gives  you  the  confidence  of  knowing  that  the 
next  five-alarm  project  is  not  only  doable,  but  doable  right  away. 


Take  the  integration  of  multiple  systems.  Today,  the  need  to  interact  with 
customers,  suppliers,  and  employees  is  more  important  than  ever.  Since 
.NET  Enterprise  Servers  are  based  on  the  open  Internet  standard  XML, 
they  allow  existing  systems  and  new  systems  to  easily  work  together  as 


one.  Microsoft  .NET  Enterprise  Servers  also  integrate  with  your  current 
applications— accounting,  inventory,  marketing,  sales— ensuring  that 
your  existing  investments  are  protected. 


Enterprise  apps  need  integration  across  muitiple  systems  and  vendors. 

BIzTalk^**  Server  2000  brings  everything  and  everyone  together 
from  the  enterprise  to  the  Internet.  At  its  foundation  are  Microsoft’s 
integration  and  business  process  orchestration  technologies,  enabling 
you  to  manage  business  processes  on  the  fly.  Taking  full  advantage 
of  XML,  and  with  support  for  industry  standards  such  as  SOAP,  it 
gives  you  the  power  to  rapidly  integrate  applications  within  and  across 
organizational  boundaries. 

Host  Integration  Server  2000  provides  full  support  for  mainframe 
host  protocols  such  as  SNA,  so  you  can  rapidly  connect  existing  apps 
to  new  ones.  This  lets  you  leverage  your  investments  and  reduce 
redundancy.  It  also  gives  you  the  power  to  integrate  existing  apps 
regardless  of  platform,  saving  you  time  and  money. 
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They  want  to  add  200  offices 
in  the  next  six  months. 

This  does  not  give  you  the  shivers 
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Keeping  cool  and  composed  is  easy  when  you  know  your  software 
responds  well  to  growth.  Microsoft*  .NET  Enterprise  Servers  iet 
you  deliver  scalable  solutions  in  a  fast,  cost-effective  way.  As  more 
businesses  move  transactions  and  processes  to  the  Internet,  applications 
constantly  need  to  scale  to  match  demand.  Systems  must  also  be 
flexible  and  have  the  ability  to  integrate  hardware  and  replicate  software 
with  no  downtime  to  employees,  customers,  and  partners.  Microsoft 
.NET  Enterprise  Servers  give  you  the  flexibility  you  need  without  adding 
a  new  level  of  complexity  and  the  potential  for  unnecessarily  high 
replacement  cost.  That’s  precisely  why  some  of  the  quickest-growing, 
most  trafficked  Web  sites  on  the  Internet  are  powered  by  the  Microsoft 
e-business  platform. 


DIGITAL  MEDIA 
PROPERTY 

MEDIA  METRIX 

RANK 

UNIQUE  VISITORS 

MSN 

3 

50,124 

LYCOS 

4 

31,847 

INFOSPACE 

9 

19,270 

ASK  JEEVES 

19 

12,734 

TICKETMASTER* 

33 

8,013 

*Represents  all  TIcketmaster  We6  properties 


SQL  Server™  2000  delivers  scalable  Web  solutions.  As  your  business 
grows,  SQL  Server  2000  distributes  the  database  workload  across  multiple 
servers.  SQL  Server  2000  can  handle  terabyte-sized  databases  on  down. 
And  with  its  world-record-setting  505,302  transactions  per  minute,  it’s  over 
three  times  faster  than  competing  enterprise  systems  at  one-third  to 
one-half  the  cost.^ 

Application  Center  2000  delivers  scalable  server  architecture  that 
automatically  grows  with  you.  It  makes  managing  groups  of  servers  as 
simple  as  managing  a  single  computer.  Its  scale-out  capability  allows 
you  to  add  servers  incrementally  as  needed.  It  also  helps  you  create 
systems  that  can  withstand  software  and  hardware  failures  at  any  point, 
ensuring  that  no  single  point  of  failure  will  disrupt  the  entire  system. 


MARKET  FACT 


Barnes  &  Noble.com  knew  they  needed  a  dynamically  scalable 
solution  to  meet  an  ever-growing  demand  from  their  7  million 
visitors  per  month.  Using  Microsoft  Windows*  2000  Advanced 
Server  combined  with  SQL  Server  2000  Enterprise  Edition,  they 
were  able  to  increase  their  shopping  engine  performance  by 
300%,  ensuring  timely  responses  for  their  customers  during  the 
holiday  season. 


The  bigwigs  upstairs  want  a  new 
e-commerce  soiution  in  60  days. 
You  give  them  an  honest  answer; 


Software  that  helps  you  quickly  seize  opportunities  also  Instills 
a  certain  confidence.  Microsoft"^. NET  Enterprise  Servers  help 
you  deliver  e-commerce  solutions  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Until  now,  creating  powerful  e-commerce  solutions  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  changing  marketplace  has  been  difficult,  expensive,  and 
time-consuming.  Those  who  can  change  quickly  and  easily  come  out 
ahead.  The  .NET  Enterprise  Server  family  is  designed  to  help  you  get  to 
market  faster  by  building  tailored  solutions  that  optimize  the  customer’s 
experience  and  provide  business  managers  with  real-time  analysis 
and  control  of  their  online  business.  With  native  XML  support  within 
the  .NET  Enterprise  Server  family,  you  can  build  e-commerce  solutions 
quickly  because  the  servers  integrate  with  each  other  and  interoperate 
with  solutions  inside  and  outside  your  company. 


COMPANY 

TIME  TO  MARKET  FOR  WEB  SITE 

HOME  SHOPPINO  NETWORK 

^  45  DAYS 

OMAC  COMMERCIAL  MORTGAGE 

60  DAYS 

LYCOS 

42  DAYS 

GUINNESS  WORLD  RECOROS.COM 

90  DAYS 

Commerce  Server  2000  is  all  about  getting  e-commerce  solutions  up 
and  deployed  fast.  It’s  a  comprehensive  solution  for  quickly  building  and 
deploying  scalable,  personalized  B2B  and  B2C  solutions.  Out-of-box  a pps 
and  pre-built  business  components  let  you  focus  on  customizing  your  site 
rather  than  worrying  about  the  plumbing.  Intuitive  administration  tools 
simplify  and  centralize  many  tasks,  helping  you  reduce  total  cost  of 
ownership  and  increase  your  application  availability. 

SQL  Server™  2000  simplifies  management  and  fine-tuning.  It  includes 
advanced  management  functions  that  automate  routine  tasks.  It  also 
features  improved  programming  tools  and  services  to  speed  development 
and  application  deployment. 

Internet  Security  and  Acceleration  Server  2000  provides  you 
with  secure  and  manageable  Internet  connectivity.  It  uses  rules-based 
traffic  management  and  policy  enforcement  to  maximize  your  corporate 
security  and  protect  your  network  from  unauthorized  access. 


MARKET  FACT 


USATODAY.com  was  looking  for  a  powerful  platform  for  their 
Summer  Games  results  Web  site.  Using  .NET  Enterprise  Servers, 
USATODAY.com  had  a  fully  operational  site  in  just  seven  weeks 
that  was  capable  of  handling  up  to  1.2  billion  hits  per  day. 
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BIZTALK^'^  SERVER  200 


Orchestrates  business  processes  within  and  between  organizations. 

•  XML-based  business  process  integration 

•  Industrial-strength  infrastructure 

•  Easy  administration  and  tracking 


SQL  SERVER™  2000 


The  fastest  way  to  deliver  enterprise  database  solutions  for  the  Web. 

•  Easiest  database  to  build  and  manage 

•  Fully  Web-enabled,  with  native  XML  store 

•  Highly  scalable  and  reliable 


COMMERCE  SERVER  200 


The  solution  for  quickly  building  an  effective  online  business. 

•  Comprehensive  e-commerce  site  infrastructure 

•  Fast  time-to-market  for  tailored  B2B  and  B2C  applications 

•  Empowers  business  managers 


APPLICATION  CENTER  2000 


The  deployment  and  management  tool  for  high-availability  Web 
applications  built  on  Windows®  2000. 

•  Simplified  application  management 

•  Software  scaling  made  easy 

•  Mission-critical  availability 


HOST  INTEGRATION  SERVER  2 


Integration  components  for  host  systems. 

•  Data,  application,  and  message  integration 

•  One-stop  shopping  for  host  integration 

•  Extends  XML  backbone  to  legacy  host 


INTERNET  SECURITY  AND  ACCELERATION  SERVER  2000 


Integrated  firewall  and  Web  cache  server  built  to  make  the 
Web-enabled  enterprise  safer,  faster,  and  more  manageable 

•  Easy  way  for  employees  to  get  to  the  Web 

•  Faster  content  for  visitors  to  Web  sites 

•  Safety  for  organizations 


EXCHANGE  2000  SERVER 


Reliable,  easy-to-manage  messaging  and  collaboration  solution 
for  bringing  users  and  knowledge  together. 

•  24x7  messaging  and  collaboration 

•  Access  to  info  and  people— anytime  and  anywhere 

•  Developer  services  for  building  and  deploying  applications 


Microsoft’ 
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A  WEAK  CASE 

EOR  unGAnoN? 


THE  NUMBER  OF  IT  LAWSUITS  HAS  MULTIPLIED  in  the  past  decade.  Many 
of  the  complaints  are  coming  from  customers  peeved  at  vendors 
and  outsourcers  that  don’t  meet  expectations.  But  are 
the  vendors  really  to  blame,  or  are  the  user  companies 
setting  unrealistic  goals? 


With  the  pace  of  e-business  today,  swift  decision 
making  has  never  been  more  important.  Or  more 
challenging.  Yet  most  decision-support  software 
remains  too  narrowly  focused  on  one  discipline 
or  another  to  provide  a  broad  view  of  your  total 
organization.  But  with  e-Intelligence  from  SAS, 
you  can  track  information  from  anywhere  across 
your  enterprise,  providing  the  framework  for  real 
performance  management.  Enabling  you  to  align 
your  company  around  common  goals.  Measure 
progress  daily,  even  hourly.  Deliver  information 
into  the  right  hands,  at  the  right  time.  And  make 
decisions  while  they  still  can  make  a  difference. 
For  more  details  about  how  e-Intellisence  from 
SAS  can  improve  your  company’s  performance, 
call  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas.com. 


The  Power  to  Know. 
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e-lntelligence 
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FTC  Examines  Privacy  Issues  Raised  by  Data  Collectors 


Businesses  say  restrictions  could  increase 
their  costs,  raising  prices  for  consumers 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  (FTC)  is  examining  how 
companies  exchange  personal 
data  and  use  it  to  develop  pro¬ 
files  of  consumers.  Such  prac¬ 
tices,  integral  to  many  busi¬ 
nesses,  are  largely  invisible  to 
the  public. 

The  FTC  is  divided  on  the  is¬ 
sue  and  hasn’t  yet  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  consumer  protec¬ 
tion  questions  that  may  be  in¬ 
volved  when  companies  aggre¬ 
gate  personal  information  to 
assemble  a  detailed  picture  of 
their  customers.  The  informa¬ 
tion,  which  is  gleaned  from 
public  records  and  retail  data¬ 
bases,  can  include  demograph¬ 
ic  information  such  as  income, 
size  of  family  and  lifestyle  in¬ 
terests. 

These  data  aggregators 
aren’t  collecting  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  “nosy,”  said  Lynn 
Wunderman,  president  and 
CEO  of  marketing  data  pro¬ 
vider  TBehavior  Inc.  in  Harri¬ 
son,  N.Y.  “They  are  looking  to 
establish  a  relationship  with  a 
customer.” 

But  if  businesses  are  restrict¬ 
ed  from  accessing  consumer 
data,  then  companies  (and,  in 
turn,  customers)  will  suffer 
from  inflated  marketing  costs, 
argued  Michael  Turner,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  New  York-based  affiliate 
of  the  Direct  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

For  instance,  detailed  con¬ 
sumer  information  lets  apparel 
retailers  market  their  products 
to  comsumers  with  more  preci¬ 
sion,  he  said.  But  if  privacy 
rules  impose  restrictions  and 
barriers  to  data  collection, 
those  limitations  could  in¬ 
crease  the  prices  consumers 
pay  when  they  buy  from  cata¬ 
log  or  online  apparel  retailers 
by  3.5%  to  11%,  Turner  said. 

If  retailers  “can’t  use  exter¬ 
nal  information,  they  will  have 
to  increase  their  mailings  to 
cast  a  broader  net,”  said  Turn¬ 
er.  Restrictions  could  drive 
smaller  companies  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  he  said. 

Privacy  advocates  concede 


that  there  are  business  benefits 
to  sharing  personal  data 
among  companies.  Still,  others 
maintain  that  there  “is  a  need 
to  bring  consumers  into  the 
loop,”  argued  Mary  Culnan,  a 
professor  of  management  and 
IT  at  Bentley  College  in  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass. 

Many  privacy  notices  posted 
on  retail  Web  sites  fail  to 
inform  online  shoppers  that 
their  personal  data  is  being 


I  know,  the  economy’s 
slowing  —  production  and 
retail  sales  are  down,  inven¬ 
tories  are  up.  Wall  Street  is 
tanking  and  the  pressure  on 
CEOs  is  building.  This  isn’t 
a  comfortable  time  to  work 
in  a  public  corporation,  es¬ 
pecially  in  technology  de¬ 
partments  that  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  considered 
cost  centers,  not  sources  of 
revenue. 

The  natural  tendency  for 
IT  types  is  to  circle  the  wag¬ 
ons  and  defend  against  raids 
on  their  budgets  as  the  com¬ 
pany  prepares  for  a  siege. 

That’s  already  happening, 
according  to  vendors  like 
Oracle,  Compaq  and  Cisco, 
which  have  all  blamed  low- 
er-than-expected  orders  for 
their  own  earnings  disap¬ 
pointments. 

And  they’re  not  sure  when 
orders  will  pick  up  again. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  in 
this  room  can  tell  us  what 
capital  spending  will  be  in 


shared  with  companies  that 
compile  the  information  for 
profiling  purposes,  Culnan 
claimed. 

FTC  Chairman  Robert  Pitof- 
sky  said  the  commission  isn’t 
preparing  any  policy  or  legisla¬ 
tive  recommendations  on  this 
issue. 

“We  are  not  looking  for  en¬ 
forcement  targets,”  Pitofsky 
said.  “We’re  trying  to  find  out 
in  a  new  area  —  a  fast-chang¬ 
ing,  dynamic  area  ^  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on.” 

But  FTC  Commissioner  Or¬ 
son  Swindle,  who  may  take 
over  as  chairman  when  Pitof- 


the  next  four  quarters,”  Cis¬ 
co  CEO  John  Chambers  told 
an  audience  at  a  Merrill 
Lynch  conference  in  New 
York  earlier  this  month. 

Much  of  that  drop-off,  of 
course,  comes  from  the 
flameout  of  dot¬ 
com  companies 
that  channeled 
what  VC  funds 
they  didn't  spend 
on  lattes  and 
ping-pong  tables 
directly  to  tech 
vendors. 

But  a  lot  of  it  is 
also  coming  from 
mainstream  com¬ 
panies.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  off-the- 
record  Computer- 
world  lunch,  three  of  five 
Boston-area  CIOs  said  they 
expected  their  budgets  to 
drop  by  about  3%  this  year, 
partly  because  of  the  econo¬ 
my  and  partly  because,  after 
a  rapid  increase  in  e-com- 
merce  spending  over  the  last 


sky’s  term  ends  in  September, 
said  additional  laws  regulating 
the  exchange  of  data  among 
companies  may  not  be  needed. 
Swindle  is  a  Republican;  Pitof¬ 
sky  is  a  Democrat. 

“I  believe  that  issues  related 
to  the  real  harm  that  might  be 
caused  by  this  are  well  ad¬ 
dressed  by  existing  [consumer 
protection]  laws,”  Swindle 
said.  He  acknowledged  that 
there  is  a  “great  distrust”  be¬ 
tween  consumers  and  compa¬ 
nies  regarding  the  use  of  per¬ 
sonal  information. 

Swindle’s  view  may  soon  be¬ 
come  the  prevailing  one  for  the 


two  years,  their  Web  proj¬ 
ects  are  relatively  stable. 

With  the  dot-bomb  phe¬ 
nomenon  clearing  out  com¬ 
petition  from  start-ups,  none 
felt  the  competitive  frenzy 
they  did  last  year. 

That’s  understandable,  but 
it’s  a  mistake,  according  to  a 
recent  report  from  Mercer 
Management  Consulting, 
which  found  that,  of  800 
companies  it  studied  during 
the  recession  of  the  early 
’90s,  those  that  acted  most 
complacently  or  defensively 
during  the  down¬ 
times  were  in  the 
worst  shape  dur¬ 
ing  the  next 
boom  time. 

But  companies 
that  are  smart 
enough  —  and 
courageous 
enough  —  to  take 
advantage  of  a 
downturn  can 
make  a  killing  if 
they  offer  new 
products  or  ser¬ 
vices  that  are  well  designed, 
and  well  targeted.  Not  only 
can  they  expand  into  new 
areas  almost  without  com¬ 
petition,  but  they  can  do  it 
for  a  customer  base  that  will 
appreciate  not  only  the  new 
offerings  but  also  the  effort 


commission.  Members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Democratic  presi¬ 
dents  currently  hold  a  3-2  ma¬ 
jority  on  the  FTC.  But  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  is  expected  to  name 
a  Republican  to  replace  Pitof¬ 
sky,  which  would  swing  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  other  direction.  I 


Data  Compilers 

Companies  that  assemble  infor¬ 
mation  from  various  sources, 
including  public  records,  surveys, 
mailing  lists  and  geographic  and  de¬ 
mographic  records,  and  then  use  it 
to  update  customer  records  can  of¬ 
fer  businesses  better  targeting  in¬ 
formation.  Businesses  can  also  as¬ 
semble  data  through  cooperative, 
data-sharing  arrangements. 


spent  producing  them. 

“The  revolution  is  truly 
about  driving  business  using 
technology  by  consistently 
adding  value  for  your  cus¬ 
tomers,”  says  Tal  Elyashiv, 
vice  president  of  IT  at  Capi¬ 
tal  One,  a  credit  card  issuer 
in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Analysts  credit  Capital 
One’s  sophisticated  data 
mining  and  risk  analysis 
methods  for  fueling  growth 
from  6  million  customers  in 
1995  to  34  million  last  year. 

The  analyses  are  part  of  a 
long-term  customer  reten¬ 
tion  strategy  that  has  taken 
years  of  work  —  and  invest¬ 
ment  —  to  develop. 

“Do  you  look  at  IT  as  a 
cost,  or  as  an  investment  in 
your  business?  Is  it  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil  or  an  important 
tool?”  Elyashiv  asks. 

No  IT  shop  can  expect  to 
sail  through  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness  setback  without  some 
setbacks  of  its  own  —  can¬ 
celed  projects,  maybe  even 
layoffs. 

But  any  tech-oriented 
business  manager  who  does¬ 
n’t  see  a  downturn  in  the 
economy  as  an  opportunity 
to  develop  new  business  op¬ 
portunities  doesn’t  deserve 
the  label  “IT  Leader.” 

“The  question  is  not  how  I 
cut  costs,  but,  ‘How  can  I 
make  an  investment  that  is 
enduring  for  the  long 
term?’  ”  Elyashiv  says.  “And 
the  only  thing  that  endures 
is  the  customer.”  I 


KEVIN  FOGARTY 

Caution  or  Cowardice? 

OK,  TIME  FOR  A  dUICK  LESSON  on  the 
difference  between  caution  and  cow¬ 
ardice:  Caution  means  deciding  against 
walking  into  your  CEO’s  office  with  an 
expensive  IT  project  the  week  he  lays  off  thou¬ 
sands  of  people.  Cowardice  means  not  doing  it 
the  week  after  that,  either. 


KEVIN  FOeARTY  iS 
Computerworld's 
features  editor.  Contact 
him  at  kevin.fogarty® 
computeworld.com. 


MMD  Struggles  With  Privacy  Rules 


BY  JULEKHA  DASH 

A  data-sharing  dispute  be¬ 
tween  two  vendors  highlights 
the  difficulties  faced  by  health 
care  companies  as  looming 
government  regulations  have 
forced  them  to  review  and  al¬ 
ter  their  privacy  policies. 

Citing  privacy  concerns,  At¬ 
lanta-based  WebMD  Corp.  late 
last  month  decided  to  stop 
submitting  customer  data  to 
Quintiles  Transnational  Corp., 
a  WebMD  business  partner 
that  uses  the  information  to 
perform  market  research  for 
pharmaceutical  makers  and 
other  health  care  companies 
about  the  effectiveness  of  their 
products. 

But  a  North  Carolina  state 
court  and,  subsequently,  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Terrence 
Boyle  ordered  WebMD  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  unaltered  flow  of 
health  claims  data  to  Durham, 
N.C.-based  Quintiles. 

The  Health  Insurance  Porta¬ 
bility  and  Accountability  Act 
(HIPAA)  has  prompted  health 
care  firms  to  “take  privacy 
more  seriously  than  in  the 
past,”  said  Richard  Telesca,  an 
analyst  at  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Giga  Information  Group 
Inc. 

Lawmakers  released  the  fi¬ 
nal  HIPAA  regulations,  which 
Congress  passed  in  1996,  in 
several  stages  last  year.  The  fi¬ 
nal  privacy  rule,  which  former 
President  Bill  Clinton  an- 
noimced  just  days  before  leav¬ 
ing  office,  would  require 
health  care  providers,  clear¬ 
inghouses  and  insurers  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  privacy  of  both  written 
and  oral  patient  information. 

Barring  any  changes  from 
the  Bush  administration,  firms 
will  have  until  April  14, 2003,  to 
comply  with  the  rules. 

Failing  to  do  so  could  result 
in  stiff  fines,  possibly  even  jail 
time. 

As  a  result  of  last  year’s  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Toronto-based 
electronic  health  claims  pro¬ 
cessing  firm  Envoy  Corp., 
WebMD  would  qualify  as  a 
health  care  clearinghouse  and 
be  subject  to  the  HIPAA  regu¬ 
lations,  said  Stacey  Rich,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Jupiter  Media  Metrix 
Inc.  in  New  York. 

“It’s  negligent  not  to  review” 
your  privacy  policy  if  you’re  a 
company  affected  by  HIPAA, 
said  Rich. 

But  that’s  not  always  easy,  as 
the  WebMD  case  illustrates. 


In  spite  of  the  judge’s  order, 
the  data-sharing  feud  hasn’t 
come  to  a  close.  As  of  last 
week,  the  companies  were  still 


negotiating  ways  to  address 
patient  privacy  concerns.  They 
had  agreed  to  some  data  modi¬ 
fications  prior  to  the  federal 


judge’s  ruling.  For  example,  pa¬ 
tient  ZIP  codes  will  contain 
two  to  three  digits  rather  than 
five,  and  birth  dates  will  in¬ 
clude  only  the  month  and  year, 
but  not  the  date,  said  Quintiles 
spokesman  Pat  Grebe. 


In  a  statement,  WebMD  said 
it  would  continue  to  provide 
data  to  Quintiles  because  the 
company  certified  that  it  has 
“cleansed”  its  databases  of  in¬ 
formation  that  could  be  used 
to  identify  patients.  I 


WHAT  ENABLES  YOU? 


Sun’s  technology  powers  the  Internet.  So  it 
only  makes  sense  that  when  it  comes  to 
training  IT  professionals,  Sun  Educational 
Services  has  the  unfair  advantage.  After  all, 
we're  teaching  the  technologies  we  created 
and  then  some.  When  you  learn  from  the 
source,  you’re  learning  about  the  future 
it’s  taking  shape.  The  knowledge  you 
from  our  learning  solutions  enables  you 
more  effective.  It  can  help  you  make 
an  impact  in  your  current  position, 
new  opportunities  the  moment  they 

With  Sun  Educational  Services,  you  on 
the  right  courses.  So  you  don’t  waste 
effort,  or  money.  Keep  in  mind,  the  N 
impacting  everything  from  cell  phon 
PDAs.  Sun  Educational  Services  helps 
keep  pace  with  these  changing  techno 
And,  more  importantly,  you  become  the 
changing  them.  So  take  your  training  from 
Sun,  because  learning  from  anyone  else  is 
like  being  taught  by  a  substitute  teacher. 
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Enroll  Now  at 

sun.com/service/suned/training 
or  800-422-8020. 

Our  training  solutions  include: 

Instructor-Led  Training  •  Fast  Track  Training 
Sun-Web  Learning  Center  •CD-Rom 
Individual  Skills  Assessment  •  Certification 
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The  Network  is  the  Computer"  02001  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Son  logo,  the  lava  Coffee  Cup  logo,  iPlanec  and  all  iPlanet-based  trademarks  and  logos,  the  Solans 
logo,  and  The  Netvrork  is  the  Computer  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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Need  an  edge  in  your  career,  your  company,  or  just  the 
next  IT  meeting?  At  ITworld.com,  we  aggregate  content 
from  the  best  sources  available,  then  deliver  it  in  a 
uniquely  efficient  way.  We're  revolutionizing  how  IT  pros 
acquire  information  and  knowledge. 

View  any  IDC  Live!  webcast  and  get  the 
IDC  research  bulletin,  "What  Every  Executive  Needs 
to  Know  About  Security,"  FREE  (a  $1,500  value). 
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Changing  the  way  you  view  IT. 


Reserve  your  space  at  www.itworld.com/itwebcast/idc2 
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Weight-Loss  Firms  Build  Web  Communities 


BY  JAMES  COPE 

Advertising  alone  doesn’t  cre¬ 
ate  a  strong  bond  between 
product  and  customer.  Yet  that 


relationship  is  critical  when  it 
comes  to  gaining  and  keeping 
market  share,  particularly  in  a 
membership-driven  business. 


Tapping  into  customer  needs 
for  support,  top  weight-loss 
firms  like  Slim-Fast  Foods  Co. 
and  Weight  Watchers  Interna¬ 


tional  Inc.  have  turned  to  the 
Web. 

Joanne  Moscato,  interactive 
director  at  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.-based  Slim-Fast,  is  bank¬ 
ing  on  a  kind  of  virtual  support 
group  her  firm  launched  last 
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For  information  &  registration,  please  visit  our  Web  sites  at 

www.intranets2001.comorwww.extranets2001.com 

or  call  800/248-8466  ©203/761-1466,  Ext.  504 
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month  at  SlimFast.com  that 
pairs  up  two  or  three  people. 

The  Buddy  Program  site 
functions  like  an  online  dating 
service,  according  to  Daniel 
Singer,  Web  technology  direc¬ 
tor  at  Rotterdam,  Nether¬ 
lands-based  Unilever  NV, 
which  makes  SlimFast’s  diet 
products.  “You  enter  some 
information  about  yourself . . . 
and  the  system  creates  a  pro¬ 
file,”  Singer  explained.  Users 
can  then  search  for  a  com¬ 
patible  buddy  with  whom 
they  can  correspond  via  pri¬ 
vate  e-mail. 

The  buddy  idea  is  a  powerful 
concept,  said  Robert  Drevs,  an 
assistant  professor  of  market¬ 
ing  at  the  Mendoza  College  of 
Business  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Indiana.  Pairing 
up  buddies  amounts  to  man¬ 
aged  instant  messaging,  he  said. 
And  along  with  bulletin  boards, 
it  lets  people  create  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  like-minded  consumers. 

Sense  of  community  is  a  big 
driver  for  WeightWatchers.- 
com  Inc.,  said  David  Kirchhoff, 
the  New  York-based  compa¬ 
ny’s  vice  president  of  strategy 
and  business  development. 
The  site,  which  got  a  face-lift 
last  month,  has  enjoyed  a  500% 
increase  in  traffic  during  the 
past  12  months,  he  said. 

The  reworked  design  also 
delivers  Weight  Watcher’s  new 
eTools.  These  applications  let 
users  create  personal  Web- 
based  weight-loss  programs 
and  automate  meal  planning 
through  an  online  recipe  book. 
The  site  even  features  a  panic 
button  that  members  can  turn 
to  if  they  feel  a  chocolate  crav¬ 
ing  coming  on. 

But  eTools  comes  with  an 
interesting  marketing  caveat: 
Users  must  enroll  for  local 
Weight  Watchers  meetings  to 
use  the  applications,  which 
Kirchhoff  said  helps  bond  cus¬ 
tomers  with  the  brand. 

Barbara  Barry,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  at  Jenny 
Craig  Inc.  in  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
said  she’s  less  interested  in 
building  relationships  via  the 
Web  than  she  is  in  using  it 
to  drive  customers  to  Jenny 
Craig  centers.  About  25%  of 
customers  get  information  on 
store  locations  through  the 
Internet,  she  said. 

But  Emily  Meehan,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  The  Yankee  Group  in 
Boston,  said  online  communi¬ 
ties  act  as  virtual  focus  groups, 
providing  marketing  data  that 
might  otherwise  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  I 
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To  be  a  contender  in  the  new  Customer  Economy,  you 
need  to  put  the  customer  at  the  center  of  your  business. 
Avaya’s  networks  and  applications  do  just  that. 

Our  Enterprise  Class  IP  Solutions  (ECLIPS)  is  a  family 
of  IP  telephony  and  multiservice  network  solutions  and 
services  that  supports  our  new  generation  of  applications 
while  giving  you  a  no-compromise  approach  to  convergence. 
So  voice,  video  and  data  collaborate  to  deliver  a  richer 
customer  experience.  With  no  compromise  to  the  quality, 
the  reliability  or  the  feature-functionality  you’ve  come  to 
demand  from  your  networks. 

Our  solutions  are  interoperable  with  your  existing 
infrastructure,  making  it  easier  to  build,  expand, 
manage  and  monitor  enterprise  networks.  Our  IP  telephony 
solutions  deliver  outstanding  voice  quality  and  our  Cajun™ 
family  of  gigabit  Ethernet  switches  are  voice  ready  today. 

Power  your  network  with  Avaya,  and  your  customers 
become  the  real  focus  of  your  business.  And  they’ll  know  it. 
Call  866-GO-AVAYA  today  or  visit  avaya.com/eclips. 
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Ho\fj  that  the  new  economy's  old, 

you've  got  to  find  A-list  solutions.  Fast. 


Have  you  seen  what  Kintana  can  do? 


The  Crossroads  A- list  has.  Twice. 

More  than  evefi  business  applications  must  deliver  proven  value  in  real 
world  environments.  That's  exactly  what  the  prestigious  Crossroads 
A-list  Awards  are  about;  "the  best  new  business  solutions  -  field  proven 
for  today's  critical  challenge-s." 

Even  among  the  best,  Kintana  clearly  stonds  apart.  We've  won  two 
A-list  awards  in  a  row  for  different  products  -  o  rate  achievement.  This 
year,  we  won  for  Kintana  Create  '  ' ,  Last  year,.it  was  Kintana  Deliver 
We  won  because  of  the  bottora-iine,  benefit  Kintana  is  delivering  to  our 
customers  today. 

"Kintona's  customers  have  a  real  winner,"  says  Nina  Lytton,  CEO  of  Open 
Systems  Advisors,,  sponsors  of  the  Crossroads  A-list  award.  "Companies 
serious  about  using  IT  to  drive  both  their  business  processes  and 
business  results  need  to  take  a  close  look  ot  what  Kintona  offers." 

See  for  yourserf  what  more  than  200  Kintana  customers  already  know. 
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Editor's  Note 

Our  second  annual  Premier  100  IT  Leaders 
survey  was  a  whopper.  It  was  the  kind  of 
questionnaire  that  some  shrink  from  —  dozens  of 
questions  that  covered  everything  from  mentor¬ 
ing  programs  to  leadership  style.  Several  essay 
questions  probed  candidates  on  topics  such  as 
recommending  and  implementing  change,  influ¬ 
encing  direction  and  inspiring  staff.  We  also 
asked  candidates  how  they  fostered  communi¬ 
cation  among  business  executives.  Their  answers 
were  candid  and  insightful.  So  it  was  with  great 
deliberation  that  the  list  of  Premier  100  IT  Lead¬ 
ers  for  2001  was  chosen. 

Here’s  how  the  process  worked.  Last  fall,  Com- 
puterworld  sent  out  a  call  for  nominations.  More 
than  500  responded  with  nominations  of  IT  lead¬ 
ers  at  their  companies.  Those  nominees  were 
then  asked  to  fill  out  our  survey.  Computerworld’s 
research  group,  led  by  Allison  Wright,  and  a  team 
of  editors  then  began  the  process  of  evaluating 
the  surveys.  Those  leaders  who  most  closely 
matched  Computerworld’s  Leadership  Index,  a  set 
of  characteristics  that  describes  business  and 
technology  people  who  guide  the  effective  use  of 
IT  in  their  organizations,  were  named  to  our  list. 

Our  aim  is  to  honor  individuals  who  have  had  a 
positive  impact  on  their  organization  through 
technology.  These  are  people  who  mentor  and 
motivate  with  interesting  challenges  and  positive 
work  environments,  envision  innovative  solu¬ 
tions  to  business  challenges  and  effectively  man¬ 
age  and  execute  IT  strategies. 

We  also  asked  candidates  what  big  challenges 
they’re  facing  in  the  coming  year.  Their  answers 
form  the  hot  topics  in  this  issue;  wireless,  glob¬ 
alization,  outsourcing  and,  of  course,  leadership 
skills. 

And  so  our  Premier  100  IT  Leaders  community 
grows  twofold.  We  shine  our  spotlight  on  the  100 
leaders  listed  here  and  tip  our  hats  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  more  who  will  shine  unheralded  in  their 
day-to-day  work  throughout  the  year. 

—  Ellen  Fanning,  Editor 


MORE  ONLINE  For  more  resources  for  the  IT  leader,  includ¬ 
ing  links  to  stories  on  leadership  topics  and  more  profiles  of  our 
honorees.  visit  www.computenvorld.eom/premier100. 
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Finding  Your  Inner  Leader.  Even  IT  leaders 
need  to  learn  the  softer  side  of  management. 

Some  Premier  100  honorees  tell  us  their  secrets. 

By  Leslie  /aye  Goff 

Skill!^12 

The  Customer  Is  Always  Right.  IT  leaders  are 
learning  the  golden  rule  of  business  and  gaining 
new  skills  in  the  process.  By  Amy  Helen  Johnson 

Profile!^20 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  Premier  100  leaders  build 
killer  systems  and  team  loyalty,  too.  We  profile  10 
of  our  honorees. 

Executive  Tracl^SI 

A  Voice  at  the  Table.  Today’s  IT  leaders  are  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  too,  and  can  articulate  their  vision  in 
the  boardroom.  By  Robert  L.  Scheier 

Outsourcing/34 

Outsourced  to  the  Core.  IT  leaders  know  their 
department’s  core  strengths  and  which  tasks  are 
best  handled  by  an  outsider.  By  Mark  Hall 

Wireles^36 

Why  Wireless  Needs  a  Hard  Look.  It  can  be 

a  prime  business  driver  or  simply  a  money  pit. 
These  three  IT  leaders  did  their  homework  before 
making  their  choices.  By  Matt  Hamblen 

Globalizatioii/38 

Blend  It,  Mix  It,  Unify  It.  How  Premier  100 
leaders  meet  the  challenges  of  the  brave  new 
world  of  global  IT.  By  Emily  Leinfuss 

Career^40 

Can  This  IT  Department  Deliver?  Yes,  it  usu¬ 
ally  can,  but  it  takes  a  leader  with  commitment  to 
the  company  and  knowledge  of  the  core  business. 
By  Dawne  Shand 

jkum 

The  Premier  100  IT  Leaders.  The  100  IT 

professionals  who  are  leading  the  industry. 

Lighter  Side/SO 

Leaders  Soup.  Most  of  our  Premier  100  IT  Lead¬ 
ers  work  long  hours  with  their  staffs,  and  so  their 
lives  are  an  open  book.  But  they  still  had  a  few 
gems  to  share  when  we  asked  what  their  staffs 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  about  them. 
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Even  TT  leaders  need  to  learn  the  softer  side 
of  management  Some  Premier  100  honorees 
tell  us  their  secrets  for  successfully  leading 
their  staffs 


BY  LESLIE  JAYE  GOFF 

I 

AS  a  6-year-old  in  Portugal,  the  daughter  of  middle-class 
parents,  Cecilia  Claudio  proudly  announced  to  her  family 
that  she  would  someday  own  a  Mercedes.  She  doesn’t 
jknow  how  the  idea  popped  into  her  head,  and  it  wasn’t  really  a 
Imaterialistic  dream.  The  Mercedes  was  just  an  evocative  symbol  of 
jher  emerging  inner  drive. 

“I  just  had  a  vision  of  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  accomplish,” 
Isays  Claudio,  now  CIO  at  Farmers 
Group  Inc.  in  Los  Angeles.  And 
while  that  6-year-old’s  vision 
manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
Mercedes,  rather  than  “I’ll  be  a 
CIO  when  I  grow  up,”  her  child¬ 
hood  dream  speaks  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  question  about  leadership: 

Are  leaders  born  or  made? 

The  IT  professionals  on  Com- 
puterworlds  2001  Premier  100  IT 
Leaders  list  share  certain  elusive 
traits  that  can  be  shaped,  refined 
and  polished  with  time  and  train¬ 
ing  but  can’t  really  be  taught:  a 
sense  of  purpose,  a  willingness  to 
take  risks,  ambition,  tenacity,  zeal. 

“There’s  an  equal  component  of  nature  and  nurture  in  leader¬ 
ship,  but  I  can’t  remember  ever  not  wanting  to  be  a  leader,”  says 
Andre  Mendes,  vice  president  and  CIO  at  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  (PBS)  in  Alexandria,  Va.  “That’s  a  very  strong  command 
from  within  —  it’s  part  of  my  reptilian  brain.  I’m  almost  in  a  panic 
situation  when  I’m  not  in  command.” 

But  leading  isn’t  about  taking  control.  In  fact,  97%  of  Computer- 
world’s  Premier  100  say  they  make  decisions  by  soliciting  input 
from  direct  reports  and  seeking  consensus.  Only  2%  say  they  make 
decisions  on  their  own. 

I  Continued  on  P8 
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Rather  than  control,  leading  is  ultimately  about 
an  inner  urge  to  make  an  impact,  rooted  in  a  deep 
sense  of  caring  and  compassion.  Even  the  reptilian 
brain  must  find  its  soul. 

“It  ends  up  being  about  caring  about  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  Mendes  says.  “I  don’t  know  if  it’s  a  character 
trait  or  a  character  flaw,  but  when  I  see  staff  in 
[a  bad]  situation,  I  want  to  rescue  them  and  give 
them  direction  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment.” 

It’s  by  focusing  their  attention  on  their  people 
that  Mendes  and  others  emerge  as  true  IT  leaders, 
the  ones  who  get  the  results  that  make  their  IT 
organizations  key  contributors  to  the  business. 

When  Mendes,  Claudio  and  Rickie  E.  Hall,  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  ANC  Rental  Corp.  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  joined  their  respective  employ¬ 
ers,  each  inherited  an  IT  staff  that  felt  demoral¬ 
ized  in  a  department  disconnected  from  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  each  case,  the  CIOs  had  their  own  ideas 
about  what  the  problems  were  and  how  they  could 
be  resolved.  But  instead  of  foisting  a  strategic  plan 
onto  an  already  dispirited  staff,  each  took  the  time 
first  to  listen  to  what  their  staffs  had  to  say. 

“The  most  important  thing  a  CIO  can  do  is  cre¬ 
ate  an  environment  where  people  can  succeed,” 
Claudio  says.  “The  people  in  my  IT  group  are  the 
most  important  asset  I  have  for  my  success  and 
the  company’s  success.  So  they  have  to  feel  that 
they  are  in  control  of  their  destiny,  because  when 
they’re  not,  a  sense  of  doom  comes  upon  them.” 

Farmers  was  deeply  entrenched  in  legacy  sys¬ 
tems  and  functioning  mainly  as  a  support  opera¬ 
tion  when  Claudio  came  on  board  in  1998.  Her 
mission,  handed  to  her  by  the  company  chairman 
and  CEO,  was  to  transform  IT  into  a  strategic 
business  partner  that  could  help  Farmers  become 
a  more  customer-facing  company. 


A  key  step  to  the  long- 
range  goal  would  be  to  out¬ 
source  legacy  applications 
development  and  support. 

But  Claudio’s  first  move 
was  to  enlist  her  staff  in  the 
mission  by  focusing  on 
how  she  could  boost  their 
morale.  She  conducted  a 
confidential  employee  sat¬ 
isfaction  survey  and  from 
the  responses  devised  a 
six-point  plan  leading  to  a 
redeployment  of  the  staff 
into  more  meaningful  jobs. 

She  held  a  department¬ 
wide  meeting  and  prom¬ 
ised,  “  ‘Over  the  next  few 
months,  you  will  see  a  new 
IT  created,’  ”  she  recalls. 

“Of  course,  their  response 
was,  ‘Yeah,  we’ve  heard 
that  before.  Whatever.’  ” 

To  gain  their  confidence 
and  support,  Claudio 
started  with  small  steps. 

Although  Farmers  had  a 
formal  corporate  culture, 
she  persuaded  executive  management  to  allow 
business-casual  dress  in  IT.  Next,  she  guaranteed 
each  staff  member  the  time  and  money  to  attend 
training  in  two  new  technologies  of  his  choice. 

As  she  delivered  on  each  of  the  six  promises, 
the  staff’s  belief  in  her  vision  grew.  When  it  came 
to  outsomcing  the  legacy  systems,  rather  than 
creating  anxiety  and  despair,  the  aimouncement 
generated  enthusiasm. 

“I  said  to  them,  ‘The  jobs  you’re  doing  today 


aren’t  keeping  you  current  in  the  marketplace,’  ” 
Claudio  explains.  “  ‘I  want  you  to  have  confidence  i 
in  your  ability  to  sell  yourself  to  any  IT  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  I  want  you  to  [choose]  to  stay  at  Farmers,  j 
So  I  want  you  to  develop  a  tool  kit  so  you’ll  have  I 
the  choice.’  And  the  sign-on  was  incredible.”  I 

By  listening,  focusing  on  changes  that  improved 
not  only  IT’s  impact  on  the  business  but  also  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  IT  and  communicating  the 
changes  in  those  terms,  Claudio  garnered  the  staff’s 
loyalty.  In  just  under  three  years.  Fanners’  IT 
turnover  has  dropped  from  15%  to  7%.  About  15%  of 
the  1,500-plus  people  on  her  staff  have  been  i 
reskilled  and  redeployed,  and  she  expects  another  I 
100  people  to  transition  into  new  jobs  this  year. 

Mendes  took  a  similar  tack  when  he  joined  PBS  | 
in  1998  as  senior  director  of  client/server  develop¬ 
ment.  He  faced  an  IT  group  that  was  viewed  as 
“menial,  janitorial,”  he  recalls,  and  he  set  out  to  I 
raise  the  enthusiasm  for  IT  across  the  company 
and  within  his  department.  Mendes  met  one-  j 
on-one  with  each  of  PBS’s  45  IT  staff  members 
to  discuss  where  they  saw  themselves  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  at  that  time  and  in  the  future. 

As  he  mapped  out  a  three-year  plan  to  recreate 
IT  as  a  true  partner  to  PBS,  he  simultaneously 
drew  up  individual  career  paths  for  each  staff 
member,  taking  their  goals  into  account,  and 
detailed  their  respective  roles  in  the  turnaround. 

“That  must  have  worked  because  people  started 
producing  at  a  remarkable  rate,”  Mendes  says. 
“There  was  revolution  in  their  own  spirit.” 

At  ANC,  Hall  inherited  an  IT  staff  that  felt 
unfairly  blamed  for  a  misguided  outsourcing 
arrangement.  Anxiety  was  running  high  on  both 
the  IT  and  business  sides  of  the  company,  and  it 
fell  to  Hall  to  mend  the  bridge  —  and  the  out¬ 
sourcing  deal.  Like  Mendes  and  Claudio,  Hall  un¬ 
dertook  a  discovery  process  to  assess  not  what 
went  wrong,  but  what  people  wanted  to  change. 

Taking  a  lesson  from  management  guru  Stephen 
Covey,  Hall  approached  the  problem  “with  the  end 
in  mind,”  she  says.  Reaching  out  to  all  three  parties 
—  IT,  business  managers  and  the  outsourcing 
vendor  —  she  started  each  conversation  with  a 
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Follow  Andr6  Mendes  down  the  halls  of  PBS  on  his  daily 
walkabouts  in  the  IT  department,  and  you  might  think  every¬ 
one  has  a  Ph.D. 

Mendes  addresses  each  of  his  43  staff  members  as 
“Doctor,”  as  in,  “How’s  it  going.  Dr.  Jones?" 

But  he  isn’t  acknowledging  academic  achievement.  Rather, 
the  title  has  become  part  of  the  PBS  IT  lexicon,  stemming 
from  a  motivating  metaphor  Mendes  articulated  when  he  first 
set  about  transforming  the  IT  department  into  a  strategic 
business  partner.  “I  told  them  that  we  were  like  an  ICU  staff, 
that  we  had  a  critical  patient  that  had  to  be  stabilized,  and  we 
all  had  to  work  in  concert,"  he  says.  "And  when  that  was 
done,  we  had  to  look  at  how  we  could  become  doctors  of  pre¬ 
ventative  medicine  and  help  increase  the  life  potential  of  this 
healthy  patient.  So,  I  started  calling  them  ’Doctor,’  and  they 
get  a  kick  out  of  it." 

Mendes  and  other  Computerworld  Premier  100  IT  leaders 
have  each  discovered  the  power  of  language  in  rallying  their 
staffs.  It’s  one  of  the  techniques  they  use  to  help  establish  a 
vision  for  their  mission  and  effectively  build  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  within  the  IT  organization. 

Searching  for  a  way  to  mobilize  the  staff  of  fledgling  Delta 
Technology  (DT),  Delta  CIO  Bob  DeRodes  inadvertently  hit  on 
a  phrase  that  became  a  rallying  cry.  He  had  gathered  a  large 
group  of  staff  members  and  was  presenting  his  long-term 
vision  for  DT. 

“I  explained  to  them  that  DT  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper 
in  a  file  drawer  in  New  York  City,  where  we’re  incorporated." 
he  says.  “The  company  only  becomes  real  when  all  the  indi¬ 


viduals  in  the  company  take  ownership  and  believe  that  they 
are  the  company.  So  I  told  them,  ’From  this  day  forward,  I 
want  everyone  to  know  that  I  am  DT.’  ’’ 

Immediately  following  the  statement,  DeRodes  ran  a  video 
of  individuals  within  the  company  asserting.  “No,  I  am  DT,” 

“No,  I  am  DT,”  “No,  I  am  DT.]’  Not  only  did  it  get  a  good  laugh, 
“everyone  saw  that  they  have  a  personal  role  in  helping  this 
company  achieve  the  vision,”  DeRodes  says. 

Fashioning  a  unique  departmental  tongue  is  just  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  IT s  natural  predisposition  and  reinforces  the  bonds 
among  staff  members,  says  Kevin  D.E.  Book,  senior  director 
of  technology  at  The  Motley  Fool. 

“To  pretend  that  the  culture  of  IT  is  the  same  as  the  culture 
overall  is  a  fallacy,"  Book  says.  “We’re  techies,  and  we  think  in 
techie  terms." 

So,  the  application  developers  at  The  Motley  Fool,  in  a 
nod  to  Xerox’s  PARC  (Palo  Alto  Research  Center),  refer  to 
themselves  as  DORCs,  for  Development-Oriented  Research 
Center.  They  measure  one  another  by  their  “dorc-ishness," 
referring  to  their  ability  to  innovate.  Programming  skills  are 
“sauce."  as  in,  “How  strong  is  his  sauce?”  Technical  conver¬ 
sations  are  peppered  with  musical  references:  “Has  this  appli¬ 
cation  got  chops?"  or  “How  can  we  up  the  tempo  here?” 

“For  a  while,  they  were  referring  to  business  users  as 
’Normies.’  But  I  refused  to  use  the  word  because  we  shouldn’t 
distinguish  between  business  and  IT,”  Book  explains.  “So  we 
all  regale  each  other  with  our  funny  vocabulary,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  is  what’s  truly  important." 

-  Leslie  Jaye  Goff 
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question:  “What  does  success  mean  to  you,  and 
how  can  we  get  there  from  here?  Let’s  not  get 
bogged  down  in  the  minutiae  of  what’s  happened, 
but  focus  on  the  end.” 

Within  six  months  of  arriving  at  ANC,  Hall  had 
the  outsourcing  arrangement  back  on  track.  At  the 
same  time,  she  fostered  a  new  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  IT  and  the  business  side.  Key  to  the 
turnaround  was  that,  amid  an  atmosphere  of  accu¬ 
sation  and  recrimination,  she  brought  home  the 
message  that  “IT  is  a  collection  of  people.” 

While  a  leader’s  sensitivity  to  individual  and 
collective  staff  needs  is  perhaps  most  starkly 
visible  in  times  of  major  transformation,  high- 
caliber  leaders  demonstrate  it  every  day.  They 
create  a  sense  of  community  and  inspire  cama¬ 
raderie  among  their  staff  members  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  individuals  as  more  than  just  employees  and 


by  making  themselves  available  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization. 

“Strong  leaders  have  to  care  about  people;  it 
has  to  be  part  of  their  DNA,”  says  Bob  DeRodes, 
president  and  CEO  of  Delta  Technology  (DT),  the 
IT  arm  of  Delta  Air  Lines  Inc.  in  Atlanta.  “I  have 
a  philosophical  view  that  employees  need  more 
than  just  compensation.  They  need  to  feel  in¬ 
volved,  to  learn,  grow  and  have  fun.” 

DeRodes,  who  also  serves  as  the  airline’s  CIO, 
has  appointed  a  “director  of  fun”  at  DT  who  has 
organized  on-campus  events  such  as  a  family 
carnival  for  Bring  Your  Kid  to  Work  Day,  live 
performances,  a  hallway  dedicated  to  art  exhibits 
and  “Intellectual  Fitness  Clubs”  for  employees 
to  discuss  books,  music  and  other  topics  of 
personal  interest.  Aside  from  “stimulating  their 
intellectual  side,”  DeRodes  says,  the  clubs  have 
enabled  employees  to  make  connections  with 


“STRONG  LEADERS  HAVE 
TO  CARE  ABOUT  PEOPLE; 
IT  HAS  TO  BE  PART  OP 
THEIR  DNA.” 


-  BOB  DERODES,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO  OF  DELTA  TECHNOLOGY, 

THE  IT  ARM  OF  DELTA  AIR  LINES  INC. 
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Dream  Jobs 


Kevin  Book,  senior  director  of 
technology,  The  Motley  Fool  Inc. 


If  Cecilia  Claudio  weren’t  a  CIO,  she 
says  she  might  be  running  a  vineyard 
in  one  of  California’s  fertile  valleys. 

The  fantasy  reflects  something  that 
runs  deep  in  her  leadership  style.  The 
appeal  is  rooted  in  coaxing  from  the 
soil  something  that  wasn’t  there  be¬ 
fore,  nurturing  it,  seeing  it  reach  for  the 
sun  and  sky,  and  harvesting  its  bounty. 

Since  arriving  at  Farmers  Group  Inc. 
in  1998,  Claudio  has  cultivated  a  totally 
new  perspective  in  IT,  transforming  her 
staff  from  a  legacy-application-centric 
group  into  an  upward-reaching  staff 
intent  on  acquiring  new  skills. 

Ask  IT  leaders  about  their  dream 
jobs,  and  you’re  apt  to  find  in  their 
choices  a  parallel  to  what  they’re  doing 
today,  one  that  mirrors  the  leadership 
style  they  have  refined  and  polished 
along  their  way  to  the  CIO’s  office. 

Kevin  D.E.  Book’s  dream  job  is 
White  House  chief  of  staff.  The  Motley 
Fool’s  senior  director  of  technology, 
who  reports  to  the  CIO,  explains:  “My  joy  isn’t  standing  up 
and  being  the  person  who  takes  credit,  but  the  person  who 
finds  a  solution  to  make  things  happen."  And  who  is  more 
closely  aligned  with  what  happens  in  the  White  House  but 
more  behind  the  scenes  than  the  chief  of  staff,  he  notes. 

At  ANC  Rental,  parent  company  of  National  Car  Rental  and 
Alamo  Rent-a-Car,  CIO  Rickie  E.  Hall  came  into  an  IT  organi¬ 
zation  that  had  been  demoralized  by  an  ill-fated  outsourcing 
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arrangement  and  immediately  set  about  making  over  her 
staff  from  disappointed  and  downtrodden  to  confident  and 
empowered.  Her  dream  job?  Motivational  speaker. 

“Motivational  speakers  pump  you  up  and  make  you  feel 
anything  is  possible,"  Hall  says.  “You  come  out  rejuvenated 
and  feeling  so  positive.  What  a  great  thing  to  do  -  helping 
people  see  that  things  can  be  better,  and  they  can  be  better." 

-  Leslie  Jaye  Goff 


co-workers  to  help  solve  on-the-job  problems. 

The  personal  touch  sometimes  also  means  that 
leaders  let  their  guards  down.  In  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  show  of  humanity,  Kevin  D.E.  Book,  senior 
director  of  technology  at  The  Motley  Fool  Inc.  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  revealed  to  his  staff  the  details  of 
his  personal  life  that  he  had  never  even  shared 
with  close  friends. 

On  Feb.  2  last  year,  a  member  of  Book’s  staff 
committed  suicide.  “It  shocked  all  of  us  and  left  a 
huge  hole  in  our  hearts  and  our  morale,”  Book 
says.  “None  of  us  had  had  any  indication  of  his 
struggles.  He  was  a  gifted  programmer,  a  great 
guy,  and  now  he  was  gone.” 

So  while  Book  followed  corporate  crisis  man¬ 
agement  protocols,  he  felt  that  the  situation 
merited  an  extra  level  of  intimacy.  He  convened 
his  staff  to  talk  through  their  grief  and,  in  that  con¬ 
text,  shared  his  own  experience  of  growing  up 
with  a  depressed  family  member.  Despite  the 
potential  risks  of  bringing  his  personal  life  into  the 
workplace.  Book  says,  “I  felt  called  to  share  what 
was  in  my  heart  and  what  I  had  learned  through 
long,  painful  experience.”  Taking  his  cue,  other 
staff  members  conveyed  similar  stories. 

“Hours  later,  we  collectively  arrived  at  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  encouraging  outcome,  a  sense  that  to¬ 
gether  we  can  survive  the  world’s  challenges,” 
Book  says.  “I  think  [it]  inspired  a  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  that  few  find  in  the  modern  workplace.” 

Leaders  may  have  certain  characteristics  etched 
into  their  DNA,  but  that  doesn’t  guarantee  that 
they’ll  be  effective  IT  leaders.  Successful  leader¬ 
ship  also  comes  from  having  the  resilience  and  re¬ 
solve  to  identify  and  overcome  personal  obstacles. 

Claudio  concedes  that  there  was  a  time  when 
she  was  obstinately  unwilling  to  heed  the  opinions 
of  others.  She  was  cognizant  that  she  had  some 
“rough  edges”  and  that  they  were  preventing  her 
from  being  the  most  effective  CIO  she  could  be. 
But  she  wasn’t  sure  how  to  smooth  them  out. 

“I  didn’t  always  care  for  the  people  who  work 
for  me  in  the  way  I  do  today.  I  didn’t  always  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  part  of  my  success,”  Claudio  says.  “I 
learned  that  I  wasn’t  always  successful  because 
I  didn’t  engage  other  people  —  I  didn’t  solicit  or 
respect  their  opinions.  I  always  thought  I  had  the 
better  answer.” 

As  painful  as  it  was  to  acknowledge,  Claudio, 
fueled  by  her  own  ambition,  began  an  introspec¬ 
tive  process  of  understanding  and  changing  how 
she  related  to  others.  She  began  working  with  an 
outside  coach  who  shadowed  her  at  work  and 
interjected  feedback  on  what  she  was  doing  well 
and  what  she  wasn’t.  It  was  a  difficult  experience 
at  times,  but  she  gradually  found  a  growing  satis¬ 
faction  in  seeing  how  appreciated  others  felt  when 
she  sought  and  acted  on  their  opinions. 

“I  started  to  recognize  the  satisfaction  in  the 
people  sitting  across  the  table  from  you  when  you 
stop,  listen,  ask  for  feedback  and  concede  that 
their  recommendation  is  the  right  one,”  Claudio 
says.  “And  then  they  feel  very  good,  and  by  default, 
you  feel  good.  And  then  you  want  more  of  it.  It’s 
like  a  body  in  motion  stays  in  motion.” 

It  was  a  hard-won  lesson,  and  one  she  persis¬ 
tently  keeps  in  view.  “I’m  not  perfect,”  she  says. 
“I  have  to  remind  myself  every  day  that  my  suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  the  people  around  me,  and  that 
I’m  also  responsible  for  their  success.” 

And,  yes,  Claudio  now  drives  around  L.A.  in  a 
burgundy  Mercedes  300CW  Coupe.  I 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
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IT  leaders  are  learning  the 
golden  rule  of  business 
and  gaining  new  skills 
in  the  process 


BY  AMY  HELEN  JOHNSON 


TWO  years  ago,  The  Hartford  Financial  Services  Group 
Inc.  answered  all  customer  e-mail  manually.  No  more, 
says  David  H.  Annis,  group  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  the  Hartford,  Conn.-based  insurance  company. 

A  sharp  increase  in  volume  prompted  Annis’  group 

to  install  an  automated 
e-mail  response  system 
from  Kana  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif.  It’s  just  one 
of  the  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  The  Hart¬ 
ford’s  IT  organization 
has  shouldered  in  the  face  of  a  changing  customer  service 
environment,  Annis  says. 

The  Hartford  must  now  be  ready  and  able  to  support  many 
new  ways  to  interact  with  customers,  such  as  Web  sites,  call 
centers  and  interactive  voice-response  systems.  “It’s  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  makes  the  choice,  not  us,”  says  Annis. 

A  majority  of  the  IT  leaders  chosen  for  this  year’s  Premier 
100  awards  reported  that  customer  service  (70%)  and  custo¬ 
mer  privacy  (53%)  initiatives  were  critical  to  their  businesses 
last  year.  And  the  numbers  are  increasing:  80%  of  those  lead¬ 
ers  listed  customer  service  as  a  critical  business  issue  for  this 
year,  and  60%  cited  customer  privacy. 

This  focus  is  changing  their  jobs,  they  report.  They  have 
transformed  their  departments’  internal  processes  so  that 
they’re  geared  toward  short,  focused  goals.  They’re  running 
new  training  programs  that  put  staff  members  in  the  field  to 
gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  their  companies’  customer  service 
needs.  These  IT  leaders  are  also  working  with  new  employees. 

Continued  on  PM 
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E.P.  Rogers,  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  The  MONY  Group  Inc., 
says  his  investors  want  their  in¬ 
structions  completed  in  hours,  not 
days,  and  demand  Web-baSed 
interfaces  to  make  that  happen. 
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Security  Technologies  to  Watch 


Looking  ahead,  IT  leaders  have  their  eyes  on  new  technologies  that  shoul¬ 
der  the  double  duty  of  ensuring  data  security  and  privacy  and  making  their 
businesses  more  efficient.  Last  October,  federal  legislatiori-  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Signatures  Act  -  gave  digital  signatures  a  legal  status  on  par  with 
written  ones  for  commercial  transactions. 

That  could  benefit  The  MONY  Group,  says  E.P.  Rogers,  the  company’s 
vice  president  and  CIO.  Using  digital  signatures  could  streamline  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  financial  transactions.  Rogers  says  digital  signatures  may 
become  acceptable  to  his  industry  and  his  customers  within  a  few  years. 

At  Drugstore.com,  CTO  Sean  Nolan  is  also  keeping  watch  on  digital 
signatures.  Medical  records  are  currently  subject  to  tight  restrictions  on 
their  release  and  distribution.  Nolan  says  he  hopes  this  security  and  au¬ 
thorization  technology  can  automate  the  transfer  of  medical  information  to 
his  databases,  easing  what’s  currently  an  awkward  step  for  the  company’s 
customers  when  they  order  prescription  drugs. 

At  The  Hartford  Financial  Services  Group,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO 
David  H.  Annis  says  he  sees  possibilities  within  new  identification  technol¬ 
ogies,  like  digital  certificates  and  biometrics.  The  Hartford  has  a  dedicated 
technologies  futures  team  that  tracks  developments  like  these.  The  futures 
team  is  a  means  for  The  Hartford  to  adopt  new  technologies  when  key  fac¬ 
tors  fall  into  place,  he  says.  The  team  is  looking  not  only  at  technical  factors 
but  also  at  the  business  case.  For  example,  the  major  business  issues  for 
adopting  digital  certificates  are  the  organizational  model  -  who  issues  IDs 
and  who  maintains  them  -  and  customer  acceptance,  Annis  says. 

-  Amy  Helen  Johnson 
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like  usability  experts  and  chief  privacy  officers, 
because  companies  are  operating  under  more 
restrictions  as  consumer  privacy  and  security 
expectations  become  embodied  in  laws.  These 
leaders  are  learning  new  technologies,  like  secur¬ 
ity  software,  customer  relationship  management 
tools  and  interactive  Web  applications. 

Satisfying  customers,  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal,  is  becoming  a  top  priority.  “Virtually  every¬ 
thing  we  do  is  customer  service-oriented,”  says 
Brian  T.  Light,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Framingham,  Mass.-based  office  supplies  retailer 
Staples  Inc. 

Demanding  Business 

Customer  service  is  a  major  responsibility  for  IT 
departments  for  several  reasons,  say  IT  leaders. 
Sales  and  customer  interaction  are  increasingly 
occurring  over  the  Internet,  and  high  growth  is 
forcing  changes  to  systems  aimed  at  internal 
customers. 

Customers  of  The  MONY  Group  Inc.  used  to  be 
content  with  sending  instructions  by  phone  or 
postal  mail  or  dealing  with  their  financial  adviser, 
says  E.P.  Rogers,  vice  president  and  CIO  at  the 
New  York-based  financial  services  firm. 

Now,  he  says,  his  investors  want  their  instruc¬ 
tions  completed  in  hours,  not  days,  and  they  de¬ 
mand  Web-based  interfaces  to  make  that  happen. 
His  department’s  efforts  at  beefing  up  MONY’s 
online  presence  and  putting  internal  customer 
management  tools  in  place  are  in  response  to  this 
demand.  “We  have  a  long  tradition  of  high-quality 
customer  focus,  but  we  haven’t  always  had  the 
technology  behind  it  to  support  it,”  he  says. 

At  online  businesses  like  Drugstore.com  Inc., 
nearly  all  the  burden  of  customer  interactions  falls 
on  the  IT  department.  The  IT  group  takes  its  cus¬ 
tomer  service  projects  very  seriously,  says  Sean 
Nolan,  vice  president  of  technology  and  chief 
technology  officer  at  the  Bellevue,  Wash.-based 
pharmaceutical  retailer. 

“We’re  in  a  replenishment  retail  business,”  he 
explains.  “So  for  us  to  be  successful,  we  need  long¬ 
term  customer  relationships.” 


Many  customer  service  projects 
aimed  at  internal  users  are  efforts 
to  streamline  processes  throughout 
a  distributed  organization.  When 
Krispy  Kreme  Doughnut  Corp.  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  launched  a 
rapid  expansion  through  franchis¬ 
ing  three  years  ago,  it  also  started  a 
parallel  effort  to  improve  internal 
customer  service  systems,  says 
Frank  Hood,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  services. 

The  pastry  company  turned  to 
Web-based  thin-client  applications 
to  gain  the  ability  to  scale  rapidly, 
says  Hood,  prompting  a  wholesale 
replacement  of  internal  systems 
and  new  IT  department  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  data  collection  and 
distribution. 

Selling  Pencils,  Driving  Trucks 

Regardless  of  the  impetus  for 
change,  IT  leaders  have  similar 
strategies  for  handling  their  custo¬ 
mer  service  responsibilities. 

When  managing  Internet  proj¬ 
ects,  Rogers  says,  it’s  important  to  op¬ 
erate  on  Internet  time.  'That  means 
his  department  plans  90-day  proj¬ 
ects  —  a  significantly  faster  sched¬ 
ule  than  the  three  to  four  years  given  to  the  Cobol 
projects  of  old. 

At  Krispy  Kreme,  Hood  says  he  uses  six-week 
deliverables  and  self-directed  teams  to  create  an 
entrepreneurial  culture  that  emphasizes  responsi¬ 
bility  and  speed.  Both  Krispy  Kreme  and  Staples 
try  to  instill  in  their  IT  employees  a  sense  of  the 
company’s  customer  service  challenges  by  having 
them  work  at  line  jobs.  Hood  says  his  crew  of  22  is 
a  mix  of  people  who  range  from  relative  newcom¬ 
ers  to  48-year  company  veterans,  some  with  doc¬ 
torates  and  some  with  associate’s  degrees. 

What  they  have  in  common,  says  Hood,  is  that 
they  all  know  how  to  sell  doughnuts.  And  if  they 
don’t  come  to  the  job  knowing  that,  he  teaches 


them.  For  a  limited  period,  they  work  in  a  store 
selling  directly  to  customers  or  drive  a  truck  to 
deliver  goods  to  the  company’s  wholesale  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  says. 

Light  runs  a  similar  training  camp  at  Staples. 
His  IT  staffers  spend  time  on  the  floors  of  the 
company’s  retail  stores,  in  the  call  center  taking 
orders  or  at  the  distribution  centers  fulfilling 
orders.  This  helps  them  understand  the  chal¬ 
lenges  faced  by  the  employees  who  will  be  using 
the  applications  they  create,  he  says.  An  IT  staffer 
may  think  it’s  trivial  to  add  an  extra  click  to  an 
order  entry  program.  Light  says,  but  it  can  be  a  big 
burden  to  the  phone  operator  using  it.  “There  is 
no  better  way  to  [understand]  that  than  to  get  the 
IS  associates  into  the  stores,”  he  says. 

IT  leaders  say  an  emphasis  on  customer  service 
gives  them  new  job  titles  and  encourages  them  to 
interact  with  employees,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  IT  department.  In  an  online  retail  environ¬ 
ment,  usability  becomes  a  key  issue,  says  Light. 
Retail  customers  don’t  get  trained,  he  points  out. 

For  the  past  year.  Staples  has  had  a  full-time,  4.5- 
person  usability  group,  he  says.  The  group  brings 
people  into  a  ministudio,  where  they’re  filmed 
while  using  the  online  catalog,  and  their  respons¬ 
es  are  timed  and  analyzed,  he  says.  The  group  also 
interviews  customers,  conducts  focus  groups  and 
observes  customers  while  they’re  using  the  site. 
In  addition.  Light  has  sent  about  half  of  his  staff  to 
an  off-site  class  to  learn  usability  skills. 


“WE  HAVE  A  LONG  TRADITION 
OE  HIGH-QUALITY  CUSTOMER 
LOCUS,  BUT  WE  HAVEN’T  AL¬ 
WAYS  HAD  THE  TECHNOLOGY 


BEHIND  IT  TO  SUPPORT  IT.’’  PrivateMatters 

With  more  and  more  customers’  personal  informa- 
-  E.P.  ROGERS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CIO.  THE  MONY  GROUP  INC.  tion  being  transmitted  over  the  Internet  and  stored 

in  corporate  databases,  keeping  that  data  secure 
and  private  is  becoming  a  major  responsibility 
among  IT  leaders.  “We’re  trying  to  be  sensitive  to 

Continued  on  P16 
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the  reasonable  expectations  of  consumers  for 
their  privacy,”  says  Annis.  As  a  result,  a  new  job 
title  appearing  on  corporate  organizational  charts 
is  chief  privacy  officer. 

At  MONY,  Rogers  works  with  a  chief  privacy 
officer  —  who  is  also  the  company’s  chief  legal 
counsel  —  to  keep  abreast  of  which  privacy  regu¬ 
lations  the  company  and  its  computer  systems 
must  comply  with.  For  example,  MONY  will  have 
to  comply  with  the  Gramm-Leach-Bliley  Act  of 
1999,  which  imposes  criminal  penalties  on  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  that  fail  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
customer  information.  The  purpose  of  the  priva¬ 
cy  officer,  Rogers  points  out,  is  to  make  sure 


Rethinking  Security  Risks 


Matthew  Kovar,  a  program  manager  at  high-tech  consultancy  The  Yan¬ 
kee  Group  in  Boston,  says  the  old  thinking  about  IT  assets  needs  to  be 
replaced.  Instead  of  measuring  success  by  efficiency  objectives  such  as 
uptime  and  application  performance,  IT  leaders  should  measure  success 
based  on  having  secure  transactions  among  systems,  intranets  and  the 
Internet,  he  says. 

One  way  to  assess  a  company’s  security  risk,  says  Kovar,  is  to  hire  a 
security  intelligence  service.  These  companies  take  a  snapshot  of  your 
assets  -  the  hardware,  the  software  and  the  networking  resources  being 
used  -  and  return  a  list  identifying  the  security  gaps  and  the  action  needed 
to  plug  the  holes. 

While  many  companies  handle  their  own  security  technologies  and 
processes,  security  isn’t  a  core  competency  for  many  IT  departments,  says 
Kovar.  Outsourcing  security  will  become  more  prevalent,  he  predicts. 

Another  change  for  IT  leaders,  says  Steve  Hunt,  a  Chicago-based  vice 
president  of  research  at  Giga  Information  Group  Inc.,  is  the  assignment  of 
risk  management  duties  to  a  chief  security  officer.  This  person  wouldn’t 
be  an  IT  staffer  but  would  report  to  the  CEO  or  chief  financial  officer,  he 
explains,  and  would  approach  security  duties  from  the  perspective  of 
securing  the  business,  not  securing  the  network.  So  in  the  case  of  threats 
and  emergencies,  the  chief  security  officer  would  weigh  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  a  company’s  response  based  on  the  business  risks. 

For  example.  Hunt  says,  in  the  case  of  a  virus  attack  that  brings  down 
the  mail  servers,  an  IT-centric  response  would  get  the  application  back  up 
at  all  costs:  a  security  officer’s  response  would  be  to  stay  disconnected 
from  the  servers  to  quarantine  the  company  from  further  infection. 

-  Amy  Helen  Johnson 


-  SEAN  NOLAN,  CTO,  DRUGSTORE.COM  INC. 


that  MONY  stays  ahead  of  the  game. 

At  Dnigstore.com,  Nolan  says  he 
worries  about  privacy,  too.  'The  compa¬ 
ny  has  data  that  falls  under  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  electronic  transmission  of  indi¬ 
vidually  identifiable  medical  informa¬ 
tion,  known  as  the  Health  Insurance 
Portability  and  Accountability  Act. 

Legal  compliance  is  required  by  2003. 

Along  with  privacy,  security  gets  the 
attention  of  many  IT  leaders.  The  Hart¬ 
ford’s  IT  department  has  a  team  that 
writes  its  security  policies,  implements  security 
technologies  and  manages  the  firm’s  virus-filter¬ 
ing  and  firewall  software,  according  to  Annis  (see 
story,  page  14).  He  has  opted  to 
hire  and  train  dedicated  security 
specialists,  because  with  Web 
sites  and  online  customer  service 
applications  of  such  importance, 
the  task  has  become  crucial  as 
well  as  complex,  he  says. 

In  the  old  days,  Annis  says,  an 
average  IT  employee  could  han¬ 
dle  security  necessities.  Now,  he 
says  he  must  worry  about  provid¬ 
ing  security  not  just  for  25,000 
employees  but  also  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
independent  sales  agents  and 
millions  of  customers  using  Web- 
based  applications.  “There’s  a 
whole  new  level  of  risk,”  he  says 
(see  story  at  left). 


Tech  School 

Along  with  boning  up  on  security 
technology,  Annis  has  had  to  learn 
a  slew  of  Web  and  customer  man¬ 
agement  technologies,  including 
customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  (CRM)  systems,  he  says.  The 
Hartford  has  multiple  CRM  sys¬ 
tems,  from  homegrown  databases 
used  by  the  annuities  department 
to  a  software  package  from  San 
Mateo,  Calif.-based  Siebel  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  used  at  the  company’s 
call  centers. 


Running  customer  systems  is  a  large  part  of 
many  IT  leaders’  jobs.  Light  spent  nine  months  on 
a  project  to  knit  together  data  from  all  of  Staples’ 
sales  channels  —  Web  site,  printed  catalog  and 
retail  stores  —  into  a  single  customer  file.  Not 
only  will  those  links  help  customers  by  giving 
Staples  employees  access  to  complete  customer 
histories,  but  combining  them  also  makes  it  easier 
for  employees  to  do  their  jobs.  Those  kinds  of  dual 
benefits  are  common  at  Staples,  says  Light. 

“A  lot  of  people  look  at  customer  service  as  sup¬ 
porting  end  users,”  he  says,  “but  we  also  look  at 
what  we  can  do  to  help  our  business.” 

Web  technologies  are  another  area  of  necessary 
expertise  for  IT  leaders.  Annis  says  his  company’s 
customer  service  projects  require  him  to  under¬ 
stand  applications  like  Web  chat  and  interactive 
voice  response.  Staples  is  running  a  text-chat  pilot 
to  see  if  it  can  provide  customer  service  benefits 
when  buyers  call  in  with  questions,  says  Light. 

Krispy  Kreme  uses  the  Web  extensively  to 
connect  its  nationwide  outlets  to  an  extranet, 
according  to  Hood.  Web-enabled  applications  like 
Lotus  Domino  are  a  key  part  of  its  infrastructure,  he 
says.  At  MONY,  IT  staffers  have  a  whole  new  set 
of  skills  to  match  the  company’s  commitment  to 
e-business,  says  Rogers.  He’s  managing  fewer 
Cobol  experts  and  more  Java  progranuners,  he  says. 

As  companies  seek  to  gain  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  in  myriad  ways,  customer  service  will  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  every  employee’s  job  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  part  of  every  aspect  of  an  IT  leader’s  job, 
says  Nolan.  “We  don’t  want  customer  service  to  be 
an  island,”  he  says.  “We  want  to  make  sure  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  customer  experience.”  I 

Johnson  is  a  Computerworld  contributing  writer 
in  Seattle. 
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Just  because  you're  good  at  one  thing 
doesn't  mean  you're  good  at  everything. 


Shaquille  O'Neal  was  virtually  a  unanimous  selection 
for  Most  Valuable  Player  in  the  NBA.  But  the  skills 
that  make  him  dominant  in  his  line  of  work  don't  ensure  success 
in  other  endeavors. 

The  same  applies  to  you.  Whether  you're  the  CEO  or  COO, 
chances  are  your  expertise  does  not  include  managing  a  complex 
Web  operation.  And  if  you're  head  of  IT,  you  know  you 
could  use  a  little  support. 

This  is  where  we  come  in.  We're  Digex,  and 
managed  Web  hosting  is  what  we  do.  In  fact, 

Gartner  Group  just  listed  us  as  a  leader  in  the 
industry.* 

Our  exclusive  Web  architecture  features 


Where  managed  hosting  began. 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going. 


proven,  engineered  solutions  for  your  core  infrastructure.  We've 
set  the  benchmark  with  standard  10-day  installs.  We  also  special¬ 
ize  in  complex  solutions  to  address  your  particular  business  needs. 

Our  procedures  for  security,  change  management,  and 
disaster  recovery  have  been  validated  through  an  Ernst  &  Young 
review  which  cleared  the  way  for  us  to  achieve  SAS70  Type  II 
recognition.** 

Our  interactive  customer  portal  lets  you  monitor  your 
operations  at  ail  times,  and  our  partnership  with 
WorldCom  provides  you  with  a  high-speed  global 
network. 

To  find  out  more,  please  visit  us  at  digex.com/experts 
or  call  1-800-455-2968  ext.  980. 
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Learn  from  the 
Leaders  this  May 

at 


IT  Leaders  Conference! 


’s  Premier 


Get  a  broad  perspective 
from  IT  Leaders 

Computerworld’s  Premier  100  IT  Leaders  are  technol¬ 
ogists  who  understand  business  needs,  take  calculated 
risks  and  lead  through  innovatio&They  are  vice  presi¬ 
dents  of  IT,  CIGs,  IS  directors  and  business  managers 
honored  as  Computerworld’s  Premier  100  from  a  wide 
swath  of  vertical  industries.  When  you  attend  this 
unique  conference,  you’ll  hear  proven  examples  of 
how  these  IT  Leaders  have  advanced  their  organiza¬ 
tions  through  innovative  leadership. 
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CONFERENiJE 


SUNDAY,  MAY  20 


12:00  -  5:00pm 

GOLF  Tournament  for  Pre-Registered 
attendees 

7:00  -  8:30pm 

Pre-Conference  Evening  Networking 
Reception 


10:15am 

BREAK 

10:30am 


MONDAY,  MAY  21 


8:15am 


Welcome 

&  Opening  Remarks 

Alan  Guibord,  CEO,  Computerworld 
Maryfran  Johnson,  Editor  in  Chief, 
Computerworld 


8:30am 


OPENING  Keynote: 

Going  Digital  the  Old-fashioned 
WAY:  GM’s  Level-Headed 
Approach  to  e-business 

Ralph  Szygenda,  CIO,  General  Motors 

9:15am 

PANEL  1: 

IT’S  MISSION  Impossible:  Globalization 
AND  E-Business 

Panel  Moderator:  Sarwar  Kashmiri,  CEO,  EbizChronicles.com 

Ready  or  not,  the  Web  is  nnaking  the  globalization  of  business  a  reali¬ 
ty.  But  pursuing  a  global  strategy  means  more  for  IT  than  creating  a 
worldwide  network  infrastructure,  setting  up  foreign  distribution  or 
hiring  IT  talent  abroad.  Your  organization  can  count  on  running  into 
a  formidable  set  of  barriers:  everything  fix)m  cultural,  poUtical  and 
regulatory  roadblocks  online,  to  troubles  with  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  privacy  and  security  concerns,  and  hiring  restrictions.  The 
good  news  is  that  an  increasing  number  of  countries  are  racing  to 
make  legal  and  infrastructure  improvements  to  attract  foreign  busi¬ 
nesses.  So  how  does  an  IT  Leader  go  about  getting  a  grip  on  strategy 
to  support  the  enterprise’s  global  business  objectives?  Our  panel  will 
share  its  collective  international  experience  to  send  you  off  with  a 
host  of  good  ideas  along  with  an  action-item  list 


Old  Rules,  new  game:  Building 
Prudential’s  Global  e-Strategy 

Irene  Dec,  VP  International  Investments, 
Prudential  Insurance 


11:15am 

PANEL  2: 

THE  NEXT  WAVE  OF  E-COMMERCE: 
Connecting  Your  Customer  Channels 

Panel  moderator:  Kevin  Fogarty,  Business  &  Technology 
Editor,  Computerworld 

The  customer  economy  has  arrived  with  a  vengeance,  trailing 
massive  numbers  of  Customer  Relationship  Management  (CRM) 
systems  in  its  wake.  But  integrating  disparate  CRM  applications 
and  re-architecting  workflow  to  get  that  mythical  360-degree 
view  of  the  customer  remains  a  major  hurdle  for  IT.  Online  and 
offline,  companies  are  investing  in  ways  to  personalize  customer- 
care  technologies  such  as  voice  over  IP  and  real-time  chat.  But 
are  you  wasting  time  fretting  about  customer  relationships  when 
you  should  be  managing  customer  value?  Are  you  tying  ^  of 
your  customer  channels  together  —  in  realtime  —  to  leverage 
existing  investments  in  front-office  and  legacy  applications?  This 
panel  will  bring  together  diverse  industry  views  on  a  topic  that 
ultimately  affects  every  company’s  bottom  line. 


12:15pm 

LUNCH 

1:30pm 
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AFTERNOON  KEYNOTE: 

Surviving  the  Revolution  and 
Thriving  in  the  Customer 
Economy 

Patricia  Seybold,  CEO,  Patricia  Seybold  Group 
and  Author  of  “Customers.com”  and  “The 
Customer  Revolution” 


Conference  Agenda 


2:15pm 

PANEL  3: 

Wireless  Warriors  and  the  Challenge 
OF  M-Commerce 

Panel  Moderator:  Priscilla  Tate,  CEO/President, 
Technology  Manager’s  Forum 

Few  technologies  hold  as  much  promise  —  or  pose  as  many 
perils.—  as  wireless  networks  and  mobile  computing.  From 
privacy  rules  and  regulations  to  the  complex  relationships 
between  content  providers,  aggregators  and  service  providers, 
IT  Leaders  face  an  array  of  business  and  technology  challenges 
in  building  a  reliable  wireless  infrastructure.  What  are  the  best 
practices  in  deploying  mobile  commerce  applications  that 
resolve  security  concerns  and  location-service  controversies? 
Which  applications  make  the  most  sense  for  wireless  LANs? 
How  do  you  choose  an  architecture  that  works  well  for  your 
user  base?  How  solid  is  the  Wireless  Application  Protocol 
(WAP)  standard  for  unifying  handheld  devices  and  wireless 
networks?  Our  panelists  will  examine  these  core  questions 
through  the  lens  of  their  own  experience,  coming  up  with 
some  practical  recommendations  for  the  next  wave  of  vrireless 
warriors. 


8:30am 


1:30pm 


OPENING  Keynote: 

IT  LEADERSHIP  IN  A  CHANGING 
ECONOMY 

Doug  Busch,  CIO,  Intel  Corp. 


9:15am 

PANEL  4: 

THE  HEAVY  Hand  of  Uncle  Sam  in 
Online  Security  and  Privacy 
Protection 

Panel  Moderator:  Alan  Paller,  Research  Director, 
SANS  Institute 


Afternoon  Keynote: 
The  Best  of  Both 
WORLDS:  THE 
Synergy  between 
Operations  and  IT 

Laura  Olle  and  Marge  ' 
Connelly,  Co-CIOs,  Capital 
One  Financial  Corp. 


3:00pm 

BREAK 


3:10pm 


ft 


CLOSING  KEYNOTE: 
THE  ABILITY  TO  RISK 
INNOVATIONS 
Chet  Huber,  President,  OnStar 


3:55pm 

Closing  Remarks 


wherever  technology  touches  its  citizens  these  days,  the 
U.S.  government  seems  to  be  there  with  new  regulations  or 
proposed  legislation.  Legitimate  concerns  about  data  priva¬ 
cy  —  particularly  with  medical  records  —  are  further 
politicizing  these  hot-button  areas  where  IT  can  clearly  be 
held  responsible.  The  high-tech  sector  remains  split  aljout 
how  to  approach  online  privacy  guarantees  in  the  U.S., 
while  the  European  Union  has  already  adopted  tough  data 
protection  laws  that  multinational  companies  must  follow. 
What  will  these  diverging  sets  of  international  privacy  laws 
mean  for  your  company?  On  the  flip-side  of  the  privacy 
coin  is  security.  What  role  should  the  government  play  in 
helping  companies  protect  their  systems  from  threats? 
What  concerns  do  you  have  about  government  involve¬ 
ment?  Our  expert  panel  will  talk  about  strategies  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  step  ahead  of  Uncle  Sam  in  this  uncertain,  potentially 
explosive,  regulatory  environment. 


2:15pm 

PANEL  5: 

THE  New  roI:  Tracking  Technology 
Payback  in  a  Tough  Economy 

Panel  Moderator:  Julia  King,  Executive  Editor, 
ComputerworldROI 

The  IT  spending  spree  of  the  past  few  years  is  over.  The 
Y2K  glitches  are  fixed.  The  massive  Enterprise  Resource 
Planning  (ERP)  systems  are  installed.  The  build-out  of  e- 
business  is  ongoing,  but  the  pace  has  slowed  with  the 
downturn  of  dot-com  fortunes.  But  the  intersection  of 
IT  and  business  is  still  a  very  busy  place.  Now  is  the 
time  to  recession-proof  your  IT  organization,  generate 
some  new  ideas  and  find  new  revenue  streams.  How  is 
your  company  using  the  Internet  to  streamline  processes 
within  the  organization  and  deal  more  effectively  with 
your  supply  chain?  Are  you  creating  online  relationships 
with  partners  and  competitors  alike?  Where  can  you  use 
IT  to  create  new  products  and  services?  Getting  focused 
on  the  real  business  opportunities  and  the  ROI  behind 
technology  expenditures  is  the  mission  of  this  panel. 


4:00pm  -  5:30pm 

Sponsor  breakout  Sessions 


10:15am 

BREAK 

10:30am 


3:00pm 

BREAK 


3:10pm 


5:30pm  -  8:30pm 

Cocktail/Networking  Reception/ 
Expo  &  Buffet  Dinner 


Privacy  -  It’s  Not  Just  a 
Compliance  Issue 

Eddie  Schwartz,  VP  of  Strategy,  Guardent,  Inc. 
(former  Chief  Security  Officer,  Nationwide) 


Closing  Keynote: 

Essential  ingredients  for 
B2B  Marketplace  Liquidity 

Harvey  Seegers,  President/CEO,  GE  Global 
exchange  Services 


TUESDAY.  MAY  22 


8:15am 

OPENING  Remarks 

Alan  Guibord  &  Maryfran  Johnson 


11:15am 

Town  Hall  Meeting: 

Recruiting  &  retaining  Top  Talent 

Maryfran  Johnson 


12:00pm 

EXPO  &  BUFFET  LUNCH 


3:55pm 

CLOSING  Remarks 

Alan  Guibord  &  Maryfran  Johnson 

4:00  -  5:30pm 

Sponsored  Breakout  sessions 


7:00pm 

Cocktail  Reception,  entertainment 
AND  Gala  Awards  Dinner 


Hotel  Reservations 


ET  Central  is  the  official  travel  company  for  the  Computerworld  Premier  100  IT 
Leaders  Conference.  They  are  your  one-stop  shop  for  exclusive  discounted  rates 
on  hotel  accommodations. 


Register  today 

for  Computerworld’s  Premier  100  IT  Leaders  Conference 


To  reserve  a  hotel  room,  please  visit 

www.computerworld.com/plOO  and  check  the  Housing  page. 


or  visit 

www.etcentral.com 
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Rancho  Mirage,  California  92270 

1-888-625-5144 

Earlybird  Registration* 

(on  or  before  April  20) 

Pre-Registration* 

(April  21-May  20) 

$1,495 

$1,895 

Meals/Receptions/Gala  Dinner  Only  Package  $395 

♦JJegi.<!tmrion  fees  include  entrance  to  Computerworld’s  Premier  100  IT  Leaders 
Conference  and  all  meals  and  networking  recepfions. 


Just  a  short  drive  from  downtown  Palm  Springs,  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort 
enjoys  a  prime  360-acre  setting  in  sunny  Rancho  Mirage,  boasting  luxurious  accom¬ 
modations,  championship  golf  and  more  than  65,000  sq.  ft.  of  indoor  meeting  space. 


Relax  at  one  of  the  resort’s  three  pools,  or  admire  the  mountains  from  your  private 
patio.  The  hotel’s  Spanish-Moorish  architecture  and  landscaping  reflect  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  desert,  and  the  extensive  recreational  facilities-everything  from  bas¬ 
ketball  and  soccer  to  biking  and  tennis-take  advantage  of  the  ideal  climate. 
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Marcia  A.  Balestrino 

Helping  girls  grow  strong 

BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

“I  love  the  gee-whiz  technology,”  says  Marcia  A. 
Balestrino,  CIO  at  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 
^‘But  the  reality  is  we  have  a  mission  to  accom¬ 
plish:  to  help  girls  grow  strong.” 

Balestrino,  51,  says  the  way  to  do  that  is  less 
through  technology  innovation  than  through 
process  innovation.  “When  I  joined  the  Girl 
Scouts  in  August  1998,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
imstrust  and  animosity  between  the  Information 
and  Technology  Group  and  its  customers,”  she 
explains.  “I  immediately  began  regular,  open  and 
honest  communication  with  our  customers.” 

The  IT  group  at  the  Girl  Scouts’  national  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  had  developed  a  new  mem¬ 
bership  system  and  then  presented  it  to  the  317 
local  councils  as  a  fait  accompli.  “There  were 
problems  with  it,  and  the  national  organization 
didn’t  provide  a  lot  of  support,”  Balestrino  says. 

Communicating  with  users  was  key  to  turning 
that  around.  “A  lot  of  it  was  listening,”  she  says. 
“Listening,  committing  to  do  something  about  it 
and  then  delivering.  And  not  overcommitting.” 
Balestrino  surve;,/.'!  Girl  Scout  leaders  across  the 
U.S.  and  made  a  list  of  their  needs  and  priorities. 
“We  have  a  ways  to  go,  but  we  are  quite  a  way 
through  the  list,”  she  says. 

Now  users  are  involved  in  projects  from  the 
very  beginning.  “We  almost  force  them  to  partici¬ 
pate,”  Balestrino  says.  The  “us-vs.-them”  mental¬ 
ity  is  fading  at  the  Girl  Scouts,  she  says. 

Marci  Brown,  executive  director  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Triad,  a  22,000-member  Girl  Scout  council  in 
North  Carolina,  praises  Balestrino’s  technological 
outreach,  which  has  included  projects  such  as  the 
development  of  a  Web  site  for  training  adult  vol¬ 
unteers.  “One  of  the  most  exciting  things  to  come 
out  of  her  group  is  not  only  the  actual  software 
applications,  but  the  whole  climate  of  enhancing 
technology,”  Brown  says. 

For  Balestrino,  innovation  in  the  coming  year 
will  include  helping  launch  a  national  initiative,  to 
be  announced  in  May,  to  get  girls  more  involved 
in  IT.  The  objective  is  to  get  more  women  into  IT 
careers.  She  has  already  met  with  women  business 
leaders  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  she  says  her  role  will 
be  to  provide  ideas  and  support  to  senior  Girl 
Scout  leaders.  “It’s  something  I’ve  been  campaign¬ 
ing  for,”  says  Balestrino.  I 
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Frank  Colletti 

Keeping  the  team  strong 

BY  DAN  VERTON 

Frank  Colletti  knows  what  it’s  like  to  take  a  bullet. 
After  all,  that’s  what  an  IT  leader  and  innovator 
must  do  sometimes  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
team  and  the  customers. 

That  bullet  came  last  November  for  the  director 
of  e-business  solutions  at  Zurich  U.S.,  a  $6  billion 
property/casualty  insurance  firm  in  Schaumburg, 
Ill.  A  problem  with  new  data  warehousing  tools 
that  was  overlooked  by  testers  resulted  in  errors 
in  10%  of  the  company’s  reports. 

“Basically,  I  let  the  support  and  [database 
teams]  get  it  off  their  chests  that  this  should  have 
been  caught  in  testing  —  without  having  the  test¬ 
ing  team  there,”  says  Colletti,  40.  “The  testing 
team  had  worked  numerous  hours  over  the  past 
week,  and  I  didn’t  want  them  to  get  demoralized 
by  having  to  answer  to  the  other  [teams].” 

Colletti  knew  what  he  had  to  do:  take  the  bullet. 
Leaders  protect  their  people  and  hold  the  team  to¬ 
gether  in  the  face  of  problems  or  mistakes.  And 
mistakes  are  inevitable  when  you’re  an  innovator. 

“Without  commitment  to  taking  some  risk,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  be  innovative,”  says  Colletti. 
“It’s  critical  now  more  than  ever  that  if  we  ask 
people  to  take  risk  and  move  quickly,  that  we  don’t 
punish  them  when  things  go  wrong  because  of  it. 
So  keeping  my  staff  motivated  hasn’t  been  diffi¬ 
cult,  either.” 

Innovation  requires  taking  risks  but  also  listen¬ 
ing  to  your  customers,  says  Colletti.  A  case  in 
point:  When  senior  managers  decided  that  devel¬ 
oping  customized  Web  sites  for  some  of  the  com¬ 


pany’s  largest  customers  wouldn’t  be 
cost-effective,  Colletti  took  them  to 
meet  with  the  customers.  The  result 
was  immediate. 

“They  saw  the  reactions  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  this  concept  and  are  now 
among  my  biggest  supporters  of  this 
effort,”  says  Colletti.  The  system 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  U.S.  insurance  industry. 

Colletti’s  team-building  and  cus¬ 
tomer-support  skills  haven’t  gone  un¬ 
noticed. 

“Frank’s  IT  background,  coupled 
with  good  interpersonal  skills  and 
business  sense,  enables  him  to  look  at 
innovative  solutions  that  are  cus¬ 
tomer-driven,”  says  Zurich  CEO  John 
Kelm.  “He  has  a  keen  sense  of  what 
customers  find  valuable  and  uses  this 
as  the  basis  for  the  creative  solutions 
we  generate  for  these  customers.”  I 


“WITHOUT  COMMITMENT 
TO  TAKING  SOME  RISK, 

IT  WOULD  BE  DIEEICULT 
TO  BE  INNOVATIVE.” 


-  FRANK  COLLETTI,  DIRECTOR  OF  E-BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS,  ZURICH  U.S. 


BobProchnow 

Calculating  risk 

BY  JULIA  KING 

Switching  e-commerce  systems  in  the  middle  of  a 
young  business-to-business  marketplace’s  all-out 


drive  to  quickly  gain  credibility  and  build  a  large 
base  of  loyal  customers  isn’t  exactly  a  play-it-safe 
choice. 

But  it’s  exactly  the  kind  of  gutsy  yet  thought-out 
move  that  typified  CIO  and  Chief  Technology 
Officer  Bob  Prochnow’s  leadership  style  at  Site- 
Stuffcom  Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas.  (Prochnow  has 
since  left  SiteStuff ) 

“What  he  did  was  take  a  huge  risk,” 
says  SiteStuff  CEO  Michael  Stewart  of 
the  46-year-old  Prochnow,  an  engi¬ 
neer  by  training  and  an  enthusiastic 
science  fiction  fan  off  the  job. 

“He  knew  that  our  first  system 
would  not  serve  us  long  term  because 
it  was  more  of  a  business-to-con- 
sumer  system.  But  he  used  it  anyway 
to  get  up  and  going  fast,”  Stewart  says. 

It  worked.  SiteStuff.com,  which 
serves  property  managers  and  others 
who  buy  and  sell  products  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  commercial  buildings,  was 
up  and  running  within  three  months 
of  Prochnow  joining  the  company  in 
October  1999. 

j  Yet  Prochnow  never  broke  stride. 
S  Instead,  he  immediately  recruited  a 
I  hybrid  team  of  business  users  and 
f  technical  staff  to  begin  researching 
z  new  technologies.  He  also  drew  up  a 
3  plan  for  implementing  and  testing  a 


more  robust  business-to-business  e-commerce 
system  and  then  moving  SiteStuff’s  growing  base 
of  buyers  and  sellers  to  the  new  system,  which 
was  ultimately  selected  and  widely  supported  by 
workers  from  across  the  company  who  had  been 
involved  in  the  entire  process  from  the  beginning. 

To  choose  the  best  system  and  to  gain  support, 
“it  was  important  to  involve  the  business  owners 
at  every  phase,  from  gathering  requirements  to 
investigating  different  systems  and  testing,”  says 
Prochnow.  “That  way,  when  we  made  the  deci¬ 
sion,  they  had  seen  their  other  options.” 

Relying  on  business  users  and  technical  work¬ 
ers  to  investigate  options  and  play  a  leading  role 
in  technology  choices  has  also  gone  a  long  way 
toward  building  worker  loyalty  and  morale  at  the 
I8-month-old  exchange. 

“What  makes  Bob  Prochnow  a  good  manager  is 
that  you  always  feel  like  you  are  working  with  him 
rather  than  for  him,”  says  Mark  Dean,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Web  development  at  SiteStuff.  “He’s  a 
tremendous  motivator  and  has  created  a  work 
environment  that  truly  empowers  employees  to 
perform  at  their  highest  levels.  As  a  member  of 
his  team,  you  really  know  that  you  are  valued.” 

But  there’s  also  a  flip  side  to  Prochnow’s  pen¬ 
chant  for  taking  risks  and  empowering  others. 

“He’s  also  extremely  careful,”  Stewart  says. 
“Like  most  engineers,  he  does  not  like  to  stand  un¬ 
der  an  arch  if  he  thinks  it  might  fail.  He  studies 
things  carefully  so  he  knows  they  will  work.”  I 
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Jerry  Griffin 

Getting  there  first 

BY  MATHEW  SCHWARTZ 

Until  three  years  ago,  Illinois  Masonic  Medical 
jCenter,  a  teaching  hospital  in  Chicago  that  cares 
for  more  than  400,000  patients  annually,  had  a  his¬ 
tory  of  underinvesting  in  new  computer  systems. 
This  practice  was  stifling  the  hospital’s  IT  growth, 
and  the  hospital’s  directors  knew  it. 

In  response,  they  hired  Jerry  Griffin  as  vice 
president  and  CIO,  and  the  innovation  began. 

“I’m  most  focused  on  getting  there  first,  to  bring 
whatever  the  next  level  of  integration  or  function¬ 
ality  is  that  you  need  for  your  business,  while 
always  trying  to  give  [the]  organization  a  compet¬ 
itive  advantage,”  says  Griffin,  who  worked  at 
Children’s  Hospital  at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis  for  17  years  before  moving  to  Chicago. 

So  don’t  expect  to  find  his  staff  writing  business 
applications  like  patient-accounting  or  laboratory 
systems;  they  buy  those.  “We  like  to  operate  at  the 
connection  between  things,”  says  Griffin,  55.  That 
means  quick  projects  that  rapidly  show  results. 

A  CIO  can  get  caught  in  two  traps  of  his  own 
making,  according  to  Len  Pacek,  the  hospital’s  di¬ 
rector  of  systems  integration  and  development: 
promising  more  than  can  be  delivered  and  not 
setting  expectations.  “I  think  Jerry  has  exceeded 
expectations  by  doing  a  lot  with  a  little,”  he  says. 

“Our  focus  the  last  few  years  has  been  integra¬ 
tion  of  systems,”  says  Griffin.  “That’s  where  a  lot 
of  difference  can  be  made  in  how  things  work.” 
This  approach  is  bolstered  by  HL7,  a  health  care- 
specific  application  interface  standard  that  makes 
it  easier  for  hospital  systems  such  as  lab.  X-ray 
and  patient  admissions  to  share  data,  which  in 


turn  speeds  clinical  care  and  reduces  errors. 

An  evolutionary  approach  itself  begets  innova¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  the  IT  department  wrote  a 
small  Web-based  application  last  year  that  lets 
managers  set  employee  access  to  systems.  After  IT 
created  a  database  to  record  access  levels,  it  creat¬ 
ed  organizational  tables  for  human  resources  and 
used  the  database  to  store  encrypted  passwords 
and  create  a  centralized  access  system.  Now,  users 


can  access  the  system  with  just  one  password. 

To  build  team  consensus,  Griffin  holds  weekly 
meetings  with  directors,  IT  staff  and  the  clinically 
oriented  group  and  makes  sure  the  groups  share 
information  about  upcoming  projects. 

But  successes  aside,  when  an  off-the-shelf  prod¬ 
uct  betters  a  homegrown  application  at  a  good 
price,  the  hospital  buys  it,  says  Griffin.  Yes,  even 
innovation  requires  tough  love.  I 


“She’s  a  real  IT  leader,”  says  Aircast  CEO  Jim 
Johnson.  “She’s  a  leader  in  recognizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  IT  in  the  bigger  business  picture.” 

McKay  says  her  IT  staffers  are  fascinated  with 
learning  the  other  parts  of  the  business,  so  her  job 
is  to  break  down  barriers  for  them.  “In  order  for 
[IT]  to  really  become  part  of  the  business,  [they] 
had  to  learn  the  business.  For  themselves  as  well 
as  for  me,”  she  says. 

In  the  past  few  years,  McKay  has  overseen  sev¬ 
eral  technology  innovations.  Among  them  was  the 
implementation  of  electronic  data  interchange  for 
business-to-business  transactions  throughout  the 
company  as  well  as  the  completion  of  a  15-month 
data  warehousing  project  that  lets  salespeople 
get  real-time  sales  information  on  their  laptops. 
McKay  says  she  knew  the  latter  project  was  a 
success  when  she  saw  the  sales  managers’  faces 
light  up  during  the  demonstration. 

McKay  says  the  loyalty  of  her  staff  helps  her 
succeed.  Since  she  took  the  helm,  there  has  been 
no  employee  turnover.  She  says  she  keeps  her 
people  by  ensuring  that  they  have  access  to 
training  resources  and  get  to  play  with  the  latest 
technologies.  McKay  says  that  whenever  possible, 
IT  projects  should  be  handled  in-house,  rather 
than  outsourced,  to  give  the  staff  new  challenges. 

Her  next  project  is  to  oversee  Aircast’s  plan  to 
tie  its  e-business  technologies  together  and  con¬ 
nect  them  externally  to  partners  and  customers 
via  XML  formatting.  I 


Susan  McKay 

Learning  the  business 

BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

Susan  McKay  believes  that  what  makes  her  IT 
department  successful  is  its  knowledge  of  what 
makes  the  rest  of  the  company  tick. 


McKay,  50,  vice  president 
of  customer  and  information 
systems  at  Aircast  Inc.,  a 
Summit,  N.J.-based  maker  of 
orthopedic  devices,  got  her 
start  on  the  business  side  of 
the  house  as  an  assistant 
buyer  at  San  Francisco- 
based  Macy’s.  She  has  also 
worked  in  customer  service, 
consulting  and  administra¬ 
tion  and  accounting,  and  she 
lends  that  experience  to  her 
IT  staffers.  She  encourages 
them  to  work  side-by-side 
with  people  from  other  parts 
of  the  company. 

Over  the  past  four  years, 
this  business  approach  has 
helped  McKay  oversee  the 
successful  evolution  of  Air¬ 
cast  from  a  direct  sales  com¬ 
pany  into  an  e-business. 

“Running  IT  is  like  running  any  other  type  of 
business.  It’s  all  about  motivating  people,”  says 
McKay,  who  says  she  was  originally  petrified  by 
the  job.  Coming  from  a  business  background, 
McKay  says  she  had  an  “MIS  mountain”  to  climb 
when  she  first  got  the  job  in  June  1996.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  colleagues,  she  has  shown  herself  to  be 
quite  adept  with  technology. 
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an  infinite  amount  of 
storage  possibilities 
for  those  with  a  finite 
amount  of  capital. 

V _ 


hp  surestore  disk  system  2100 

Rack  optimized- packing 
up  to  292GB  into  lU  of  space. 


Get  up  to  a  $2850  rebate  on  these 
and  other  HP  storage  products! 

HP  offers  the  broadest  portfolio  of  innovative  storage  hardware 
and  software  for  your  always-on  business  needs.  From  entry- 
level  lU  disk  systems  to  high-end  XP512  disk  arrays,  and 
from  8GB  tape  drives  to  28TB  tape  libraries.  To  find  out  about 
qualifying  products  visit  us  at  www.hp.com/ao/storaaerebates2  - 
or  to  learn  more  about  our  entire  portfolio  of  storage  products 
visit  www.hp.com/ao/storaae 


hp  surestore  virtual  array  7100 

High  -availability  disk  array  with  enterprise 
manageability  -  at  a  low  cost  point. 


hp  surestore  tape  autoloader  1/9 

Advanced  features  of  a  tape  library 
at  the  price  of  an  autoloader  using 
DLT1 ,  DLT  and  Ultrium  drives. 


hp  surestore  tape  library  family 

Automated  backup  scalable  to 
6TB  with  high  availability  and 
remote  management  using  DLT 
and  Ultrium  drives. 


invent 


‘Moil-in  rebates  from  $1 80  to  $2850  ovoiloble  on  select  port  numbers.  One  rebate  per  qualifying  serial  number.  Available  to  either  end-users 
or  resellers  lor  purchases  made  in  the  US  or  Canada.  Moil-in  rebate  forms  avoilable  online  ond  must  be  postmarked  by  July  31,  2001. 
Purchases  must  be  completed  by  June  30,  2001.  Void  where  prohibited.  For  more  inlornMition  visit  www.hp.com/go/storagerebates2. 
©  2001  Hewlett-Packard  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 


Kim  D.  Ross 

Applying  the  acid  test 

BY  SAMI  LAIS 

Meet  Kim  D.  Ross,  CIO  of  television  ratings 
giant  Nielsen  Media  Research  Inc.  in 
Dunedin,  Fla.  Smart.  Charming.  Articulate. 
Innovative,  of  course. 

Don’t  forget  supportive  and  honorable, 
adds  Nielsen’s  vice  president  of  process 
quality,  Pat  Hoover. 

“When  you  bring  an  idea  to  [Ross],  he 
asks  the  right  questions  to  help  you  think 
it  through  and  see  what  the  next  step 
is,”  Hoover  says.  “And  he  always,  always, 
always  gives  credit.  He  makes  people  feel 
like  their  contribution  is  recognized  and  is 
important.” 

Ross,  46,  says  he’s  only  doing  what’s  right 
for  the  business.  “Most  innovative  ideas 
come  from  the  grass-roots  level,”  he  says. 

For  example,  a  current  project  will  let 
Nielsen’s  customers  select  from  170  services  to 
build  a  personalized  package  of  products  accessi¬ 
ble  via  a  Web  portal. 

Two  developers  hatched  the  idea  and  brought  it 
jto  Ross.  “I  applied  my  acid  test  and  said,  ‘Absolute¬ 
ly,  I’ll  help  you  sell  this  right  to  the  top,’  ”  Ross  says. 

To  pass  his  acid  test,  Ross  says,  an  idea  must 
be  based  on  technology  mature  enough  to  have 
some  track  record,  and  it  must  support  the  busi¬ 


ness  not  only  today  but  also  into  the  future. 

The  personalization  and  Web  portal  project  is 
also  challenging  the  way  the  business  is  struc¬ 
tured,  according  to  Ross.  Changes  in  how  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  developed  and  how  security  is  en¬ 
forced  will  extend  across  divisions,  prompting 
questions  such  as,  “Who’s  responsible  for  the  new 
products  we  build,  and  who  decides  how  these 
things  are  packaged?”  he  says. 


Ross  says  he  suspected  the  project  might 
raise  some  jurisdictional  questions,  “but 
the  risk  of  not  doing  it  was  greater  than  the 
risk  of  doing  it.”  His  solution  was  a  cross- 
divisional  team  that  owns  the  project  and 
whose  members  split  their  time  between 
their  regular  duties  and  the  new  team. 

That  team  may  not  be  the  final  answer, 
Ross  says,  but  “it  lets  us  study  the  impact 
[of  the  project]  without  committing  to  or¬ 
ganizational  change,  and  it  breaks  through 
that  chicken/egg  issue.” 

Ross’  boss,  Susan  Buchanan,  former  CIO 
and  now  general  manager  of  operations  at 
Nielsen,  says  she  appreciates  that  fine  bal- 
,  ance.  “I  can  count  on  him  to  deliver  solu- 
S  tions  that  are  practical  for  our  business,” 
5  she  says,  “while  I  also  have  absolute  confi- 
I  dence  he’s  keeping  pace  -with  technology 
and  staying  abreast  of  what’s  going  on  in 
the  industry.” 

Ross  deserves  to  be  named  a  Premier  100 
IT  leader,  Buchanan  says.  If  only  it  could 
somehow  be  done  secretly,  so  “some  other 
company  doesn’t  read  about  him  and  snatch  him 
away,”  she  adds.  Or  so  that  Nielsen’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Netherlands-based  multinational  firm  VNU 
NV,  doesn’t  kick  him  upstairs. 

“I  think  they  want  to  leverage  his  unique  exper¬ 
tise,”  Buchanan  says.  “I  can  see  him  playing  a 
broader  role  at  the  corporate  level.” 

That’s  fine  with  Ross.  Unless  he  gets  a  crack  at 
his  dream  job:  philanthropist.  I 


Brian  Kilcourse 

Keeping  the  wheels  turning 

BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

In  1997,  ahead  of  most  large  networked  companies. 
Longs  Drug  Stores  Corp.  ripped  out  its  X.25  net¬ 
works  and  went  all-Internet-Protocol.  Today,  the 
pharmacy  chain  is  big  into  thin  clients,  Java  appli¬ 
cations  and  —  soon  —  wireless  technology. 

IT  at  Longs  has  always  been  decentralized  —  a 
tough  position  to  defend  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s  when  predominant  IT  thinking  called  for 
centralization.  But  it  had  to  be  that  way.  Longs’  dis¬ 
tributed,  “the  network  is  the  computer”  IT  philos¬ 
ophy  reflects  the  company’s  general  approach  to 
business.  Regional  managers,  and  those  at  Longs’ 
425  stores,  have  wide  decision-making  power.  A 
know-it-all  central  IT  base  would  be  rejected,  says 
Brian  Kilcourse,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
the  Walnut  Creek,  Calif -based  company. 

So  even  though  $4  billion  Longs  isn’t  the  biggest 
firm  in  the  U.S.  corporate  food  chain,  “there’s  a  lot 
more  interesting  complexity  in  the  technology 
arena  [here]  than  you’d  normally  find  in  a  compa¬ 
ny  our  size,”  Kilcourse  says. 

That  reality  routinely  forces  Kilcourse,  49,  to 
take  chances  that  other  colleagues  wouldn’t.  For 
example,  in  the  early  1990s,  Longs  was  the  first 
retail  user  of  Red  Brick  Systems  Inc.’s  data  ware¬ 
house  software.  This  was  just  as  the  data  ware¬ 
house  concept  was  beginning  to  take  off  But 
Longs  simply  needed  the  ability  to  comb  sales 
data  for  trends  without  having  to  build  such  a 
system  in-house,  Kilcourse  explains.  (Red  Brick 
has  since  been  bought  by  Menlo  Park,  Calif -based 
Informix  Corp.) 
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These  days,  untraditional  rivals  are  creeping  up 
—  supermarkets,  mass  retailers  such  as  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.  in  Bentonville,  Ark.,  and,  of  course, 
Internet  players  such  as  Drugstore.com  Inc.  in 
Bellevue,  Wash.  They  all  want  a  piece  of  the  phar¬ 
macy  business. 

To  spark  ideas  for  IT  at  Longs,  Kilcourse  does 
reconnaissance  of  competitors  to  see  what  they’re 
doing  with  technology  and,  whenever  possible, 
quizzes  their  employees. 

And  his  staff  joins  right  in.  “We  have  a  . 
scorecard  of  how  many  times  you’ve  been  ■ 
thrown  out  of  competitors’  stores,”  he  says. 

Kilcourse  recently  visited  a  store  of  one 
rival  chain  (which  he  declined  to  name) 
when  a  clerk  was  restocking  shelves. 

“This  fellow  had  a  technology  device  in 
his  hand,  and  I  asked  him  if  I  could  see  it,” 
he  remembers.  “We  were  talking  and  the 
store  manager  came  up  to  me.  I  identified 
myself  which  I  always  do.  I’m  honest 
about  it.”  The  wary  manager  then  politely 
but  firmly  asked  Kilcourse  to  leave. 

But  he  couldn’t  stop  the  wheels  from 
turning:  Last  summer.  Longs  started  a 
complex  project  to  meld  key  data  on  inven¬ 
tory,  product  sales,  customer  prescriptions 
and  activity  at  the  company’s  Web  site  into 
databases  accessible  to  both  employees 
and  customers  —  via  wireless  handheld 
devices. 

Store  clerks,  for  example,  will  be  able  to 
use  small  wireless  appliances  to  do  such 
chores  as  updating  inventory  applications 
running  on  mainframes  at  up  to  five  differ¬ 
ent  Longs  data  centers.  The  system  is  due 
out  this  year. 

On  his  way  to  the  CIO  suite,  Kilcourse 


has  worked  many  IT  positions  at  Longs.  He  has 
been  a  financial  systems  analyst,  manager  of  phar¬ 
macy  systems  and  director  of  systems  and  pro¬ 
gramming. 

Kilcourse  says  he  wouldn’t  trade  his  18  years  at 
Longs  for  any  other  job  —  but  he  adds  that  he 
doubts  that  anyone  would  want  to  trade  with  him, 
either.  It’s  a  lot  of  work.  “I  always  say,  ‘Anyone  re¬ 
sponsible  for  my  demise  gets  my  job,’  ”  he  jokes. 
“So  I’m  pretty  safe.”  I 


Brian  Kilcourse.  senior 
vice  president  and  CIO. 
Longs  Drug  Stores  Corp. 
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The  Tome  web  applications  management  enterpnse 
solution  has  arrived. 


Suddenly  the  leading  of  e-business  is  a  much  more 
noplace  to  be.  No  matter  how  many  customers 
you  attract. 

Tonic's  ability  to  ideritiiy  a  web  application  problem  before 
your  customers  do,  diagnose  the  cause,  and  take  automated 
corrective  action  —  guarantees  a  satisfying  on-line  experi¬ 
ence. 


TONBC 


Guaranteeing  Your  Net  WorksJ'.. 


You'll  have  peace  of  mind  in  knowing  that  your  site  is 
available  and  performing  at  peak.  That  makes  the  e-world 
far  less  daunting.  Even  predictable. 

Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with  imme¬ 
diate  results.  That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better. 

www.tonic.com 
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It’s  that  sinking  feeling  in  your  stomach.  That 
look  your  face  makes  every  time  you  read  a 
story  about  a  disastrous  corporate  security 
breach.  It’s  that  nagging  fear  that  won’t  go 
away  no  matter  how  many  times  you  tell 
yourself  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 
Because  there  is,  security  is  the  number  one 
concern  of  every  IT  professional  for  good  rea¬ 
son.  The  good  news  Is  that  there’s  a  proven 
solution  you  can  trust. 


without  Bullet-Proof  Security, 
Successful  eBusiness  Is  Impossible 

The  only  thing  bigger  than  the  opportunity  that 


comes  with  putting  your  business  on  the  Web 
is  all  the  risk  that  goes  with  it. 

Undetected  attacks  can  strike  at  any  time, 
from  anywhere,  in  a  mind-boggling  variety 
of  forms.  Most  sites  can’t  even  track  every 
attempt.  And  new  threats  are  developed  every 
day,  all  over  the  world. 

Without  the  right  protection,  eCompanles 
risk  losing  everything:  data,  customers, 
revenue,  and  more. 

A  Simple  soluiion  ie  vour  Mosi 
Compllcaled  Challenge 

Online  business  through  eCommerce,  corpo¬ 
rate  intranets,  partner-to-partner  transactions 


on  extranets  and  websites,  as  well  as  their 
supporting  enterprise-wide  assets — all  need 
to  be  secured.  Protecting  the  Integrity  and 
availability  of 
intranet  infor¬ 
mation  is  critical 
to  all  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Web-enabled 
business  appli¬ 
cations  open  up 
all  of  your  back¬ 
end  and  legacy 
systems  to  the 
world. 

Unfortunately, 
in  the  race  to 
become  Web- 
enabled,  secu¬ 
rity  has  taken  a  back  seat.  IT  managers 
often  give  themselves  a  false  sense  of 
security  with  a  standalone  or  partial  security 
solution.  They  forget  that  security  is  oniy 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  link  and  that 
eCompanies  need  an  integrated  and  com¬ 
prehensive  security  solution  that  provides 
best-of-breed  functionaiity. 


eirosfSecurifySulfe 

•  Access  Control 

•  Administration 

•  Single  Sign-On 

•  Firewall 

•  Content  Inspection 

•  Intrusion  Detection 

•  Policy  Compliance 

•  Audit 

•  Virtual  Private  Network 

•  Encryption 

•  Directory 

•  OCSPro 

•  Anti-Virus 


Computer  Associates™ 
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eThist  Enables  eBusiness 

eTrust  provides  all  the  security  solutions  an 
eBusiness  needs: 

COMPREHENSIVE  —  eTrust  covers  all  secu¬ 
rity  functionality,  from  the  browser  to  the 
mainframe,  ensuring  complete  security  in 
today’s  highly  complex  environments. 

BEST-OF-BREED  —  eTrust  solutions  offer 
best-of-breed  functionality  across  the  board. 

INTEGRATED  —  all  eTrust  solutions  are 
designed  and  built  to  work  together  seam¬ 
lessly  and  deliver  the  highest  level  of 
integration. 

EASY  —  eTrust  solutions  are  easy  to  use, 
deploy,  and  administer,  ensuring  any  environ¬ 


ment  is  secured  quickly  and  correctly.  Your 
training  costs  will  go  down  as  your  security 
goes  up. 

MISSION-CRITICAL  —  eTrust  solutions  offer 
the  scalability,  depth,  and  robustness  fast¬ 
growing  and  successful  eBusinesses  need. 

eTrust  Is  Open  And  Extensible 

eTrust  allows  you  to  leverage  existing  invest¬ 
ments  in  security  solutions  —  you  will  never 
have  to  start  over  or  convert  anything.  And 
eTrust  can  be  implemented  one  function  at  a 
time  or  all  at  once  —  it’s  your  choice. 

And  since  eTrust  is  built  on  the  Unicenter 
TNG®  Framework™  it  lets  you  snap-in  other 
eBusiness  management  solutions  as  you  grow 
and  your  needs  change.  eTrust  is  built  on  a 
standards-based,  open  infrastructure,  so  it’s 
always  easy  to  plug  in  any  other  standards- 
compiiant  products  or  solutions. 

eTrust  Is  Trustwortby 

eTrust  is  not  only  backed  by  the  world’s 
leading  security  software  company,*  it  is 
also  complemented  by  a  complete  set  of 
outcome-based  service  offerings,  including 
assessment,  implementation,  audit,  as  well 


as  complete  security  management  outsourc¬ 
ing.  CA  Services™  stands  ready  to  make  sure 
your  implementation  is  fast  and  trouble-free. 

If  your  company  is  making  the  difficult  transi¬ 
tion  to  an  eBusiness,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
find  out  more  about  the  security  solution  more 
eBusinesses  trust. 

For  more  information. 

catt  1-800-377-5327,  or  Visit 

ca.com/etrust 


eTrust 

Backed  By  The  #1  Security  Software  Company 


Assess 


Manage 


Protect 


Detect 


Enabte 


Mary  Olsen  Dielman 


Keeping  pace  with  growth 

BY  ALLISON  WRIGHT 

It  was  an  ambitious  plan  by  any  standard.  Expand 
Donatos  Pizza’s  151-store  chain  to  1,200  stores  by 
2004.  To  do  it,  Mary  Olsen  Dielman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  technology  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio-based 
pizza  restaurant  and  delivery  company,  knew  she 
needed  to  leverage  technology  to  its  fullest.  She 
chose  VSAT,  a  satellite-based  transmission  and 
reception  service  that  would  allow  the  corporate 
office  to  connect  to  each  restaurant  via  high¬ 
speed  phone  lines. 

With  VSAT,  each  restaurant’s  sales,  inventory 
level  and  other  pertinent  data  can  be  calculated  in 
real  time,  resulting  in  increased  productivity. 
Online  sales  will  also  be  streamlined,  sending  the 
customer’s  pizza  order  to  Donatos’  point-of-sale 
system  and  to  the  local  pizza  shop  simultaneously. 

Before  the  VSAT  system,  an  online  order  made 
its  way  first  to  a  call  center,  where  an  employee 
would  locate  and  contact  the  closest  store  to  the 
customer.  A  second  employee  at  the  local  store 
would  then  enter  the  customer’s  order.  The  new 
process  reduces  the  number  of  workers  involved 
and  eliminates  the  manual  entry  of  orders,  thus 
improving  efficiency  and  accuracy. 

Although  responsible  for  the  strategic  vision  of 
the  VSAT  project,  Dielman,  38,  didn’t  have  a  blank 
check  to  implement  it.  It  took  networking  and 
hours  of  research  to  justify  the  cost  of  the  project, 
which  is  due  to  be  completed  this  month.  “You 
have  to  be  creative  when  you’re  not  yet  a  billion- 
dollar  company  that  can  purchase  whatever  tech¬ 
nology  it  wants,”  she  says.  “It  makes  the  work  fun.” 

Making  the  work  fun  for  her  team  is  important, 
too.  Those  who  work  with  Dielman  say  she  does 
that  and  manages  to  keep  the  work  challenging. 
With  one  year  on  the  job,  Dielman  hasn’t  lost  a 
single  member  of  her  team.  “That  should  tell  you 
something,”  says  Michael  Connor,  manager  of  ap¬ 
plication  development  at  Donatos. 

Dielman  says  her  goals  are  to  “leverage  leading- 
edge  technology,  not  bleeding-edge  technology,  to 
maintain  our  competitive  edge,  to  improve 
processes  and  to  provide  meaningful  information 
to  management  to  better  manage  the  business.”  I 
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I  W.K.GusOtto 

Dreaming  the  possibilities 

BY  ELLEN  FANNING 

W.K.  Gus  Otto  has  been  to  the  edge  and  back. 
When  a  1990  car  accident  left  him  with  a  broken 
’  back,  a  crushed  chest  and  a  severed  artery,  he  was  i 
fighting  for  his  life.  It  would  be  technology,  and 
an  unbreakable  spirit,  that  would  bring  him  back. 

The  subsequent  seven-hour  surgery  to  recon¬ 
struct  Otto’s  chest  united  a  team  that  included  a 
specialist  patched  in  through  a  video-to-video 
I  connection  in  combination  with  robotic  surgery 
equipment  driven  with  OS/2. 

That  surgery,  and  long  hours  of  physical  thera¬ 
py,  put  him  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Two  years 
after  the  accident,  Otto  returned  to  his  job  at 
Peoria,  Ill.-based  Caterpillar  Inc.  But  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  ordeal  and  the  role  technology 
played  in  his  recovery  was  not  lost  on  him.  “How 
much  more  powerful  can  technology  be  than  to 
!  save  a  life?”  he  says. 

1  “Videoconferencing  is,  without  question,  very 
special  to  me,”  says  Otto,  52,  now  senior  systems 
analyst  at  the  $26  billion  manufacturer  of  con¬ 


struction  and  mining  equipment.  “It  was  the  rea¬ 
son  I  taught  myself  all  about  PCs,  networking, 
development  of  codex.  [But]  it  was  one  piece  of 
the  overall  makeup  of  multimedia.  [In]  my 
surgery,  without  the  voice,  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  communicate  quickly;  without  the 
data,  they  would  not  have  been  able  fo  program 
the  robot  to  remove  the  bone  chips. 

“My  pmsuit  to  reduce  the  demand  of  band¬ 
width  needed  to  deliver  real-time  capability  is 
not  restricted  to  just  video.  I  am  and  have  been 
involved  with  audio  and  IP  telephony  review  in 
order  to  provide  the  world  with  a  total  multime¬ 
dia  capability  —  voice,  video,  data,”  he  says. 

Otto  worked  his  way  up  the  ranks  at  Caterpil¬ 
lar,  and  now,  23  years  later,  he  can’t  think  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  work.  He’s  committed  to  helping  the 
younger  talent  grow. 

Otto  “took  me  under  his  wing,”  says  Bob  Kat- 
ter,  a  programmer/analyst  in  Otto’s  group.  “Gus 
is  really  good  to  know.  He  knows  everyone  in  the 
company  and  is  able  to  get  things  done  quickly.” 

Otto  says  he  benefits,  too,  from  the  “young 
geniuses”  who  he  says  give  him  a  shot  of  Adrena¬ 
line  to  stay  ahead.  “I’m  not  about  to  let  a  young 
whippersnapper  know  more  than  me.  It’s  fuel  for 
my  breakfast,”  says  Otto.  I 


I’M  NOT  ABOUT  TO  LET  A 
YOUNG  WHIPPERSNAPPER 
KNOW  MORE  THAN  ME.  IT’S 
EUEL  EOR  MY  BREAKEAST.” 


-  W.K.  GUS  OTTO,  SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ANALYST.  CATERPILLAR  INC. 
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LilyShue 

Harnessing  the  power  of  ideas 

BY  MARI  KEEFE 

The  Internet  is  changing  business,  and  IT  is  in 
the  driver’s  seat.  To  innovate  in  this  fast-paced 
world,  IT  leaders  need  great  ideas.  And  Lily 
Shue  knows  where  to  get  them. 

“It’s  up  to  us  to  talk  to  our  peers,  to  network, 
then  put  ideas  together  and  determine  what  is 
best  for  [our  company’s]  needs,”  says  Shue,  sys¬ 
tems  manager  at  Sony  Electronics  Inc.  in  Park 
Ridge,  N.J.  The  company  makes  audio,  video, 
communications  and  IT  products  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  professional  markets  and  is  a  U.S. 
subsidiary  of  Tokyo-based  Sony  Corp.  “There  is 
no  one  place  to  get  ideas,”  she  says. 

Shue  says  businesses  now  must  integrate  five 
key  areas:  process,  finance,  training,  customer 
service  and  security.  According  to  Shue,  IT  can 
enable  this  new  way  of  doing  business,  but  lead¬ 
ers  must  leverage  technology  to  help  their  busi¬ 
ness  succeed. 

So  where  do  you  start?  Shue  says  IT  manage¬ 
ment  should  develop  think  tanks  that  help  their 
people  understand  business  and  new  technolo¬ 


gies.  Don  Korpos,  technical  assistant  at  Sony, 
says  Shue  encourages  her  staff  to  read  technical 
and  business  publications,  to  work  as  a  team  and 
even  to  go  back  to  school  for  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  training.  Sharing  is  also  a  big  part  of 
Shue’s  philosophy  toward  innovation:  “We  share 
the  vision  with  management  as  well  as  with 
peers  and  think,  ‘How  can  we  do  things  better  to 
meet  this  new  vision?’  ” 

Shue  says  the  drive  to  innovate  gets  her 
staffers  thinking  about  business  goals.  She  shares 
her  ideas  and  asks  for  theirs;  they  discuss,  then 
implement.  In  the  end,  “it’s  their  ideas,”  says 
Shue,  “and  my  staff  is  very  proud  of  that.” 

Productivity  and  solutions  flow  from  the 
think-tank  model.  Korpos  says  the  give  and  take, 
knowledge-sharing  and  delegation  are  what  he 
likes  best  about  Shue’s  management  style. 

Shue  says  her  business  background  has  served 
her  well  when  exploring  new  ideas  and  technolo¬ 
gies.  “Every  bit  of  my  training,  and  also  my  expe¬ 
rience,  helps  to  facilitate  my  innovative  think¬ 
ing,”  she  says.  Shue  stays  in  touch  with  “every 
aspect  of  the  business,”  and  makes  a  point  of  un¬ 
derstanding  the  business,  technology  and  finan¬ 
cial  issues.  “I  think  all  IT  professionals  should 
have  exposure  to  all  areas  of  the  business,”  she 
says.  “I  did,  and  I  know  I  was  very  lucky.”  I 


VIVANT 


I  My  day  starts  with  a  workout,  a  quick  breakfast,  an  even  quicker  glance  over  the  morning  paper  and  a  dash  to  the  office. 

By  the  time  I  fight  my  way  through  traffic,  spill  my  latte,  and  make  it  to  my  desk,  I  better  not  have  to  worry  about  my  data 
storage.  You  know  what?  With  MTI,  I  don’t  have  to.  No  matter  how  many  memos  hit  my  desk,  how  many  voice  mails  pile 
up  or  how  far  behind  I  get,  I  know  that  my  SAN  is  working  like  a  champ,  leaving  me  to  worry  about  everything  else. 

I  Call  MTI  today  at  1 -800-999-9MTI  or  visit  us  at  www.mti.com 

i 


mti 


SAN/NAS  Experts® 


RFP  ('aR-  F  P) 

1 .  Acronym:  Request  for  Proposal 

1  a.  A  fast,  efficient,  cost-effective  way  to  find 
a  service  provider  for  your  next  project. 

Usage:  John  used  the  Computerworld  RFP 
Center  to  find  resources  for  his  e-commerce 
project.  He  got  the  help  he  needed  -  and  a 
big  raise. 


MDW^AVAILABLE  . . .  COMPUTERWORLD’S  RFP  CENTER 


Computerworld  is  pleased  to  announce  our  new  RFP  Center  -  built  in  partnership  with  Newmediary, 
a  leading  provider  of  online  directory  solutions.  The  RFP  Center  is  the  fastest,  most  efficient  way  to 
find  the  IT  resources  you  need.  Simply  log  on  and  tell  us  what  you’re  looking  for,  including  a  project 
description,  budget,  and  timeline.  We’ll  post  your  RFP  to  our  network  of  qualified  service  providers 
and  they’ll  tell  you  how  they  can  help.  Then  you  decide  who  to  work  with.  It’s  that  easy.  No  repeti¬ 
tion,  no  unsolicited  calls,  no  unnecessary  meetings.  What’s  more,  it’s  free  -  which  means  you  won’t 
waste  precious  budget  dollars  on  expensive  “middle  men”  or  traditional  RFP  processes.  Try  it  today! 


COMPUTERWORLD 


BY  ROBERT  L.  SCHEIER 


Jeff  Orton  had  been  an  IT  firefighter,  installing  and  troubleshooting 
corporate  systems  for  16  years,  when  senior  management  at  Wilsons  The 
Leather  Experts  Inc.  invited  him  into  a  different  world. 

As  director  of  strategic  analysis  for  nine  months  in  1997,  Orton  turned 
his  attention  to  how  the  Brooklyn  Park,  Minn.-based  leather  apparel  retailer 
could  increase  sales  of  accessories,  open  more  and  different  types  of  stores 
and  strengthen  the  Wilsons  brand  to  sell  products  at  higher  margins. 


Sound  like  your  average  IT  job?  Maybe  not 
average,  but  Orton’s  role  at  Wilsons  is  becoming 
increasingly  typical  of  those  held  by  today’s  top 
IT  leaders.  These  IT  professionals  are  not  only 
finding  a  seat  in  the  boardroom,  but  they’re  also 
driving  the  corporate  conversation  with  passion 
and  discipline.  When  explaining  a  network  up¬ 
grade,  they  skip  the  acronyms  and  talk  about  cut¬ 
ting  lines  at  cash  registers.  They  tell  business 
managers  that  a  flashy  new  sales  reporting  system 
must  take  a  back  seat  to  the  back-office  updates 
needed  to  keep  gas  pumping  at  the  company’s 
convenience  stores.  They  deliver  projects  on  time 
and  on  budget  and  use  that  credibility  to  fight  for 
their  fair  share  of  corporate  money  and  staff. 

From  Firefighter  to  Strategist 

“Three  years  ago,  a  lot  of  my  days  . . .  would  have 
been  dictated  by  the  fires  of  the  moment,”  keep¬ 
ing  critical  IT  systems  rurming  during  peak  sales 
periods,  says  Orton.  “At  some  point,  I  discovered  I 
didn’t  want  to  do  that.”  By  contrast,  Orton  says,  he 
recently  spent  a  lot  of  time  finalizing  the  business 
strategy  with  the  managers  of  the  company’s 
mall-based  and  outlet  stores,  suggesting  ways  IT 
can  help  them  achieve  their  goals  or  warning 
them  about  where  technology  might  cost  more  or 
take  longer  to  implement  than  they  expect. 

Dave  Rogers,  Wilsons  president  and  chief 
operating  officer,  says  Orton  landed  that  particu¬ 


lar  job  because  in  his  previous  role  as  director  of 
merchandising  systems  “[he]  was  willing  to  look 
at  the  big  picture.  He  was  able  to  assess  our 
processes.  He  was  able  to  give  us  some  insights 
into  our  people  needs  and  requirements,”  rather 
than  throw  a  technical  fix  at  a  nontechnical  prob¬ 
lem.  It’s  a  role  Orton  continues  to  fill  as  CIO  and 
vice  president  of  logistics. 

An  early  example  of  Orton’s  big-picture  view 
was  the  upgrade  of  the  company’s  point-of-sale 
(POS)  systems,  which  was  completed  last  year  as 
part  of  an  overall  networking  of  the  company’s 
550  stores.  The  project  was  spurred  by  complaints 
that  the  systems  were  hard  to  adapt  to  Wilsons’ 
reporting  requirements  as  a  newly  public  com¬ 
pany  and  too  difficult  to  use  for  a  high-turnover 
retail  workforce.  Rather  than  merely  fix  what  was 
broken,  Orton  asked  Wilsons’  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  stores  which  POS  features  could 
actually  help  the  business. 

With  the  network,  employees  now  use  the  POS 
systems  to  access  the  Lawson  Software  human 
resources  system,  which  is  managed  from  head¬ 
quarters,  and  can  dispatch  administrative  work 
without  leaving  their  registers.  The  networked 
POS  systems  allow  a  cashier  in  one  store  to  sell  a 
customer  a  jacket  in  stock  at  another  store  and 
alert  that  store  of  the  sale.  It  has  also  reduced  lost 
sales  during  crush  times  by  slicing  credit  card  au¬ 
thorizations  from  45  seconds  to  five.  “We  knew  the 

Continued  on  P32 


Today's  IT  leaders  are 
business  leaders,  too, 
and  can  articulate  their 
vision  in  the  boardroom 


Jeff  Orton,  CIO  and  vice  president  of  logis¬ 
tics.  Wilsons  The  Leather  Experts.  Brooklyn 
Park,  Minn. 

Challenge:  Diversify  product  mix  and  store 
formats  to  increase  revenue  and  margins 
and  reduce  seasonal  sale  fluctuations. 

Response:  Used  the  replacement  of  POS 
systems  as  the  springboard  for  a  corporate 
network  that  has  sped  credit  card  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  given  store  staff  more  time  and 
information  to  help  customers. 

Results:  Since  1997,  sales  have  grown  14% 
per  year  to  $544  million  in  1999  (estimated 
to  have  reached  $630  million  last  year),  and 
earnings  per  share  are  up  33%  per  year  to 
$1.94  in  1999  (estimated  to  have  reached 
$2.38  last  year). 
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technology  existed,”  says  Orton,  to  make  “what  was 
an  initially  defensive  move  positive”  for  Wilsons. 

“Even  with  networking,  which  is  a  bit  esoteric, 
Jeff  has  an  uncanny  ability  to . . .  reduce  it  to  terms 
the  business  head  could  understand,”  says  Rogers. 
“They  typically  look  at  a  CIO  as  someone  who’s 
out  in  the  clouds  and  who’s  putting  in  technology 
just  because  it  happens  to  be  in  vogue.”  When 
business  managers  know  how  IT  investments  help 
them,  says  Orton,  if  a  problem  crops  up,  “it  doesn’t 
become  adversarial.” 

Orton  also  replaced  his  entire  staff  over  the  past 
two  years  with  “the  right  people  who  could  ex¬ 
plain  ‘no’  to  the  businesspeople”  and  commit  only 
to  what  they  knew  they  could  deliver.  “When  it 
really  works,”  he  says,  “you  don’t  see  all  that  much 
of  a  difference  between  a  systems  project  and  a 
business  project,  because  [they]  become  one  and 
the  same.” 


No  More  Moats  Around  IT 


A  year  ago,  the  IT  unit  at  The  Rowe  Cos.  in 
McLean,  Va.,  was  a  classic  “24/7  data  center,  with 
the  moat  around  it  and  the  drawbridge,”  says  Vice 
President  and  CIO  Suzanne  P.  Krupa.  While  tech¬ 
nically  competent,  “the  IT  group  sat  back  and  re¬ 
acted”  to  requests  from  other  units  rather  than 
proactively  looking  for  ways  to  help.  And  when  a 
business  unit  refused  to  adopt  a  new  system,  the  IT 
group  “took  that  very  personally  rather  than  going 
out  and  trying  to  understand  [why],”  she  says. 

Today,  “folks  in  my  team  know  we  don’t  say, 
‘[Users]  are  stupid,  or  they  just  don’t  get  it  or  they 
don’t  want  to  do  it,’  ”  says  Krupa.  The  burden  is  on 
IT  to  explain  as  often  as  needed  the  business  rea¬ 
sons  behind  its  decisions. 

Krupa  justified  a  mainframe  tape  backup  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  chief  financial  officer  by  explaining  it 
would  free  up  two  hours  of  processing  time  each 
night  for  running  reports  on  which  the  CFO  de¬ 
pends.  Every  memo  leaving  IT  must  now  include 
four  or  five  bullet  points  explaining  in  simple 
terms  “What  this  means  to  you,”  with  “you”  mean¬ 
ing  the  business  user,  not  the  IT  person. 

Krupa  created  business  unit  advisers  within  IT 
whose  sole  job  is  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
businesses  to  which  they  are  assigned  and 
to  be  points  of  contact  to  IT.  She  then  as¬ 
signed  herself  to  early  efforts,  such  as  an 
advanced  planning  and  scheduling  appli¬ 
cation  for  Rowe’s  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions.  By  involving  manufacturing  from  the 
start  and  letting  it  manage  the  project,  “it 
helped  the  business  unit  start  to  think  . . . 

‘Gee,  we  own  this  [application].’  This  is  not 
an  IT  initiative.’  ” 

Krupa  says  she  uses  strict  project  track¬ 
ing  to  help  her  fight  for  her  fair  share  of  staff 
time  and  other  resources.  Six  weeks  before 
the  company  was  due  to  go  live  with  Oracle 
Corp.’s  sales  compensation  application,  for 
example,  Krupa  warned  that  the  project  was 
running  late  —  and  could  prove  that  the 
cause  of  the  delay  was  that  she  hadn’t  gotten 
promised  help  from  sales  and  marketing. 

But  she  also  warns  her  own  staff  against  * 
“unrealistic  optimism”  in  promising  when  e 
IT  will  deliver,  reminding  them  that  20%  to  ^ 
30%  of  their  average  day  is  spent  on  unex-  * 
pected  problems.  Having  a  voice  at  the  table  o 
isn’t  worth  much  if  you  can’t  back  up  what  | 
you  say. 


Scheier  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Boylston,  Mass. 


Suzanne  P.  Krupa,  vice  president  and 
CIO.  The  Rowe  Cos.,  McLean,  Va. 

Challenge:  Improve  coordination  between 
business  units  and  the  IT  organization;  imple¬ 
ment  an  advanced  planning  and  scheduling 
system  to  boost  manufacturing  efficiency. 

Response:  Created  business  unit  advisers 
to  serve  as  points  of  contact  between  busi¬ 
ness  units  and  IT.  Placed  the  burden  on 
IT  to  communicate  business  benefits  to 
management. 

Results:  Saving  $140,000  per  year  by 
putting  more  voice  traffic  over  existing 
data  lines. 


Pat  Enright,  director  of  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  Clark  Retail  Enterprises,  Oak 
Brook,  III. 

Challenge:  Implement  systems  to  allow 
Clark  to  spin  out  of  an  integrated  petroleum 
refining  and  marketing  company  to  pursue 
aggressive  growth  as  a  stand-alone  retail 
(convenience  store)  chain. 

Response:  Worked  with  senior  business 
managers  to  identify  and  implement  changes 
in  key  systems,  such  as  those  used  to  sup¬ 
port  gasoline  sales. 

Results:  Since  July  1999,  Clark  has  grown 
from  700  to  1,000  stores  and  is  expected  to 
reach  more  than  1,500  by  year’s  end.  The 
privately  held  company  says  it  had  $1.8  billion 
in  sales  and  was  profitable  in  the  past  fiscal 
year. 


Acting  Like  an  Owner 


Ask  Pat  Enright  to  name  his  dream  job  and  the 
answer  is  simple:  business  owner. 

What  type  of  business,  he  doesn’t  yet  know,  but 
he  says  he  craves  the  gut  excitement  of  building 
something  he  can  call  his  own.  Enright’s  entrepre¬ 
neurial  flair  “is  definitely  a  good  fit  for  our  cul¬ 
ture,”  says  Jeff  Jones,  executive  vice  president  and 
CFO  at  Clark  Retail  Enterprises  Inc.  in  Oak  Brook, 
Ill.  “[Enright]  really  has  a  passion  to  make  sure 
we’re  doing  things  on  a  cost-effective  basis  and 
things  that  will  help  the  business  improve.” 

Enright,  Clark’s  director  of  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  has  had  plenty  of  outlets  for  that  pas¬ 
sion  since  July  1999,  when  Apollo  Management 
purchased  what  had  been  the  retail  arm  of  Clark 
Refining  and  Marketing  Inc.  Unlike  the  previous 
owners  who  were  more  focused  on  refining  than 
retailing,  Apollo  was  willing  to  invest  in  and  grow 
the  retail  business.  That  meant  replacing  the 
stores’  hodgepodge  of  outdated  systems.  Since  the 
stores  no  longer  had  a  parent  refining  company, 
they  needed  new  systems  for  buying 
gas  and  managing  inventories. 

Enright  stayed  focused  on  the  most 
critical  projects:  managing  fuel  and 
creating  an  infrastructure  for  future 
growth.  This  included  an  enterprise 
resource  planning  system  from  Law- 
son  Software  as  well  as  fuel  manage¬ 
ment  software.  Enright  had  to  say  no, 
or  “not  now,”  to  other  projects,  such 
as  upgrading  POS  systems  and  a  new, 
faster  sales  reporting  application. 

“We  just  said,  ‘That  project’s  on 
hold;  that’s  not  the  highest  priority 
right  now,’  ”  Enright  says.  “We  have 
to  make  sure  the  company  is  up  and 
operating.”  Those  sometimes  difficult 
discussions  were  eased  because  of 
the  relationships  he  had  formed  over 
the  previous  five  years  working  with 
non-IT  departments  within  Clark. 

“I’d  learned  the  business,”  he  says.  I 
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Dana  Carvey 


C.  Edward  McVaney 
Co-founder,  OiairrHari.  4 
and  CEO,-.J.Q.  Edwards'. 


Dr.  Ken  Blanchard 

Author  and 
Business  Consultant 
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Ray  Lane 
Former  COO  of  Oracle 


F»CUS 

Presented  by  Quest,  J.D.  Edwards  Users  Group 


FOCUS,  the  global  conference  for  the 
J.D.  Edwards  community,  will  feature 
a  new  level  of  collaboration,  interaction 
and  education  in  June  2001 .  Whether 
you  have  a  WorldSoftware  or  OneWorld 
interest,  learn  how  you  can  get  ahead 
in  the  marketplace,  gain  insight  on 
building  real-time  collaboration  into  your 


FOCUS  2001  is  presented  by  Quest,  the 
independent,  international  users  group 
for  J.D.  Edwards  customers.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.questdirect.org. 


supply  chain,  develop  your  professional 
expertise  and  hear  from  industry  experts 
and  leading  visionaries. 
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IT  leaders  know  their  department's  core  strengths 
and  which  tasks  are  best  handled  by  an  outsider 


Edward  T.  Flynn, 

chemical  industries  CIO,  FMC  Corp. 


BY  MARK  HALL 

The  holiday  season  was  looming  large  over  RadioShack  Corp.  last  year, 
but  IT  boss  Evelyn  Follit  says  she  wasn’t  too  worried  about  having 
enough  extra  capacity  for  the  seasonal  demand.  She  had  outsourced 
the  company’s  Web  infrastructure,  so  it  was  someone  else’s  problem.  Not  hers. 

Follit,  who  is  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas-based 
RadioShack,  says  the  electronics  retailer  has  experienced  “virtually  no 
glitches”  with  its  Web  host,  Dallas-based  Data  Return  Corp.,  even  after 
making  a  recent  transition  to  Microsoft  Windows  2000  Commerce  Server. 

Responding  to  temporary  or  sudden  shifts  in  Internet  demands  is  only  one 
reason  IT  leaders  and  experts  agree  that  Web  infrastructure  is  a  likely  candi¬ 
date  for  an  externally  managed  service.  Other  operations  are  also  ripe  for  out¬ 
sourcing,  they  say,  but  choosing  what  stays  in  your  IT  department  and  what 
goes  out  requires  the  utmost  consideration. 


“Most  IT  resources  are  not  being  used  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  business,  so  there  are  lots  of  options 
for  outsourcing,”  says  Peter  Bendor-Samuel,  CEO 
of  Outsourcing  Center  Corp.,  a  Dallas-based  con¬ 
sultancy,  and  author  of  Turning  Lead  Into  Gold: 
The  Demystification  of  Outsourcing  (Executive 
Excellence  Publishing,  2000).  IT  support  for  hu¬ 
man  resources  and  payroll  functions  is  likely  to 
be  outsourced  by  savvy  IT  shops,  he  says.  Out¬ 
sourcing  Web  servers  and  network  coimections  is 
another  good  choice  for  most  companies,  “but 
for  Amazon.com  or  [Amer¬ 
ica  Online],  that’s  not  going 
to  be  the  case,”  Bendor- 
Samuel  says.  “You  need  to 
look  at  what’s  core.” 

Consider  first  those  non¬ 
core  competencies,  he  says, 
and  push  them  out  the  door 
with  an  eye  toward  doing 
them  better,  not  just  cheaper. 

That’s  Robert  R.  Ridout’s 
approach.  As  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Du  Pont  Co.  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Ridout 
has  1,100  IT  professionals  and 
a  budget  of  more  than  $500 
million  at  his  disposal.  But  even  that’s  not  enough 
to  supply  all  the  necessary  services  to  Du  Pont’s 
94,000  workers  in  70  countries.  So  the  company 
uses  a  variety  of  managed  services,  including 


Web  hosting  from  Proxicom  Inc.  in  Reston,  Va. 

According  to  Ridout,  Du  Pont’s  approach  is 
to  consider  outsourcing  when  it  contributes  to 
value  and  growth  for  the  company.  “That  allows 
Du  Pont  to  get  IT  to  focus  in  areas  where  we  can 
create  competitive  advantage,”  he  says. 

Those  competitive  areas,  which  are  generally 
off  limits  to  outsourcing  at  Du  Pont,  include  such 
things  as  process  control  and  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  computing.  But  even  in  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory,  Ridout  says  the  company  will  consider  man¬ 
aged  services  for  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  such  as  network  moni¬ 
toring  and  system  backups. 

Project  management  is 
an  area  that  Follit  says  she’s 
reluctant  to  let  slip  outside 
her  company’s  complete 
control. 

“Project  managers  ulti- 
j  mately  drive  the  core  IT 
3  competency  and  strategic 
?  advantage  for  the  organiza- 
6  tion,”  she  says. 

I  Once  you’ve  made  the 
decision  to  outsource,  keep 
a  close  eye  on  your  part¬ 
ners,  no  matter  how  much  you  trust  them.  Despite 
Follit’s  success  with  Data  Return,  she  continues  to 
monitor  the  service-level  agreements.  And  any 
code  that  gets  outsourced  is  measured  for  quality. 


\ 


At  Du  Pont,  Ridout  says  his  group  audits  every¬ 
thing  from  source  code  to  security.  It  even  em¬ 
ploys  New  York-based  professional  services  firm 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  as  an  outside  auditor  for 
special  security  operations. 

For  Edward  T.  Flynn,  chemical  industries  CIO  at 
manufacturing  giant  FMC  Corp.  in  Chicago,  out¬ 
sourcing  is  altogether  commonplace.  He  says  the 
amount  of  IT  work  done  outside  company  walls  is 
considerable. 

“We  outsource  our  Web  hosting  to  Digex,”  he 
says.  “We  outsource  our  telecommunications  and 
data  networking  to  EDS.  We  outsource  the  run¬ 
ning  of  our  SP2  Unix  boxes  to  run  SAP,  our  trans¬ 
action  engine,  to  IBM.  We  outsource  a  transporta¬ 
tion  application  to  a  third  party  and  link  it  with 
our  transaction  engine  using  webMethods.” 

That  said,  Flynn’s  staff  studies  each  project 
carefully  for  risk  and  cost  benefits  before  opting 
to  take  the  work  outside.  “We  evaluate  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  technology,  the  technological  risk  of 
acquiring  and  running  the  application  ourselves 
and  the  cost  of  both  acquiring  and  cost  of  owner¬ 
ship  to  make  our  decision,”  he  says. 

Follit  concurs.  “Any  area  where  we  can  provide 
improved  effectiveness  at  an  improved  blended 
cost  rate  is  ripe  for  outsourcing,”  she  says. 

Bendor-Samuel  says  most  organizations  can 
achieve  cost  reductions  of  15%  to  20%  for  most 
outsourced  services. 

“But  the  [return  on  investment]  can  even  be 
higher,”  Bendor-Samuel  says.  “Outsourcing  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  you  can  make  in  the 
business.  Period.”  I 
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Meet  Your  Future  Backup -ADIC's  New  Scalar  100  LTO 


Finally,  a  terabyte  per  rack  unit!  Get  to  know  the  data 
storage  powerhouse  that  combines  ADIC’s  award-winning,  midrange 
library  and  IBM’s  LTO  Ultrium  technology — the  Scalar®  100.  It’s 
the  first  product  to  pass  the  terabyte  per  rack  imit  threshold.  ADIC’s 
Scalar  100  LTO  fills  just  14  rack  units,  yet  delivers  an  unparalleled 
14.4  TB*  of  storage  capacity. 

Data  center  performance  in  a  scalable,  midrange  library.  The 

compact  Scalar  100  can  scale  with  your  system  up  to  full  data  center 
levels  of  performance  and  capacity.  You  can  start  with  a  single  drive 
and  only  18  cartridges — then  add  drives  and  cartridge  slots  easily 
when  you  need  more.  When  fully  configured,  its  six  drives  stream 
data  at  up  to  650  GB  per  hour  and  its  72  tapes  hold  over  14  terabytes. 


Plug-in  connectivity.  The  Scalar  100  is  a  great  SCSI  library, 
leading  the  storage  industry  in  density,  scalability  and  value. 
It’s  also  a  great  SAN  library.  The  Scalar  lOO’s  integrated  SAN  option 
gives  you  plug-and-play  connectivity — plus  full  support  for 
serverless  backup. 

Free  on-site  service.  Enjoy  the  highest  level  of  service  and  support, 
including  a  full  year  of  free  on-site  service  from  ADIC®,  the  leader 
in  open  systems  data  storage  solutions. 

Drive  independent  design.  The  Scalar  100  midrange  platform 
also  provides  industry  leading  storage  for  DLT  and  AIT  tape 
technologies. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.adic.com.  Or  call  1-800-336-1233. 
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IT  leaders  did  their  homework 
before  making  their  choices 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 


More  than  half  of  our  100  Premier  IT  Leaders  say  a 
wireless  initiative  will  be  a  business-critical  project 
at  their  companies  within  the  next  12  months.  What 
will  make  these  projects  successful?  Three  IT  leaders  we  spoke 
with  agree  on  this  advice:  Be  realistic  about  what  you  hope  to 
achieve  with  the  technology,  and  do  your  homework  first. 


First  is  Ellen  Chaffee,  president  of  two  North 
Dakota  universities,  who  has  twice  evaluated  using 
wireless  and  twice  rejected  it.  Second  is  Clayton 
E.  Lewis,  who  works  for  the  city  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
where  wireless  applications  will  help  police  do 
their  jobs  better.  And,  there’s  Patrick  Wise,  at 
Landstar  System  Inc.,  a  $1.5  billion  transportation 
firm  in  Jacksonville,  Ela.,  that  matches  truck 
drivers  with  loads  nationally.  Landstar  recently 
set  up  wireless  data  applications  that  the  company 
hopes  will  be  a  primary  business  driver. 

All  three  IT  leaders  worked  hard  with  top-level 
executives  and  spent  months  or  years  reaching 
their  decisions  about  wireless.  Critical  factors 
were  cost,  reliability  and  robustness.  But  also  im¬ 
portant  was  determining  if  wireless  would  be  use¬ 
ful  and  easy  to  learn. 

Mayville  State  and  Valley  City  State  universities, 
both  in  North  Dakota,  converted  to  a  “ubiquitous 
computing”  learning  environment  in  1996  that 
required  IT  managers  and  administrators  to  con¬ 
sider  a  wireless  network.  But  wireless  was  ruled 
out  then  and  again  last  year, 
partly  because  of  band¬ 
width  limitations. 

With  wireless,  students 
wouldn’t  have  the  quality 
of  service  they  would  need 
to  view  or  hear  primary 
source  materials,  such  as 
historical  speeches,  over 
the  Web,  says  Chaffee, 
president  of  both  schools. 

The  universities  have  a 
combined  enrollment  of 
about  2,000  students. 

“We  use  high-end  Ether¬ 
net  connections  because 
we  deliver  online  instruc¬ 
tion  that  might  involve 


watching  a  video  archive,” 

Chaffee  says. 

Cost  was  a  factor  related  to 
quality  of  service.  “We  have 
nothing  against  wireless,  but 
to  provide  it  would  be  10  times 
as  expensive  as  wired,  and 
there’s  no  perceived  benefit,” 

Chaffee  says.  Since  1996,  the 
schools  have  been  rewired  to 
provide  laptop  users  with  Ethernet  and  power 
connections  in  virtually  every  desk,  classroom, 
study  room  and  dorm  room  on  campus. 

“We  have  so  many  wired  connections  already, 
and  since  we’re  in  North  Dakota,  it’s  not  like  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  going  to  wander  out  and  sit  on  the  lawn  to 
work,”  she  says.  Besides,  one  wireless  LAN  card 
would  cost  $300  or  more,  and  to  upgrade  to  higher 
bandwidth,  next-generation  wireless  networks 
would  require  all  new  LAN  cards  and  wireless 
switches  in  three  years.  But  new  Ethernet  switch¬ 
es  in  the  wired  network  are  expected  to  have  five 
years  of  life,  Chaffee  adds. 

The  situation  is  quite 
different  in  Tulsa,  where  a 
35-police-car  pilot  test  is 
imder  way  to  link  officers 
via  wireless,  ruggedized 
laptops  to  central  records, 
says  Clayton  E.  Lewis, 
network  services  division 
manager.  Police  officers 
can  check  license  plates  or 
conduct  criminal  back¬ 
ground  checks  wirelessly, 
replacing  a  slower  and 
less-efficient  system  of 
making  the  checks  via 
voice  radio,  which  also  tied 
up  someone  on  the  other 


end  of  the  line.  The 
system  is  expected  to 
roll  out  to  all  250  Tulsa  j 

police  cars  by  summer. 

Lewis  and  the  police 
department  expect  the 
laptops  to  enable  easi¬ 
er  filing  of  complex  re¬ 
ports  and  allow  more 
policing,  like  quickly 
checking  for  stolen  ve¬ 
hicles  by  running  li¬ 
cense  plate  numbers 
through  the  system. 

Tulsa  officials  have  j 

agonized  over  how  to  ' 

g  make  the  $2  million 
s  project  cost-efficient 
and  the  applications 
reliable  and  easy  to 
use.  The  city  rejected  setting  up  an  application 
that  would  have  run  more  easily  over  a  Cellular 
Digital  Packet  Data  network  and  chose  the  exist¬ 
ing  private  radio,  data-based  network  because  it 
was  cheaper,  Lewis  says. 

There  were  also  concerns  about  creating  an 
application  that  worked  with  shrunken  wireless 
bandwidth  and  finding  qualified  workers  to  put  all 
the  pieces  together.  “We  will  succeed  at  this,  but 
it’s  not  a  trivial  project,”  Lewis  says. 

At  Landstar,  wireless  data  access  to  an  existing 
Web-based  application  began  in  November,  after 
planning  started  in  February  last  year,  says  Patrick  ; 

Wise,  vice  president  of  e-commerce.  Nearly  9,000  ; 

independent  drivers  working  with  Landstar  can 
use  a  Wireless  Application  Protocol  (WAP)  phone 
to  find  available  loads  to  carry,  make  bids  on  them, 
report  their  delivery  status  and  check  the  balance 
on  their  Landstar  debit  cards,  which  are  used  to 
transfer  payments  for  work. 

Deciding  what  features  to  include  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  process.  Wise 
says.  The  application  design  involved  25  people, 
including  drivers,  who  met  with  the  integrator  for 
three  days.  But  now,  making  a  report  on  a  job’s  sta¬ 
tus  takes  only  several  touches  on  a  keypad. 

“What  we  learned  is  that  usability  is  a  huge 
issue,”  Wise  says.  “You  cannot  replicate  the  Web 
site  or  Web  functionality  on  a  WAP  device,  and 
you  have  to  reinvent  the  application.”  I 
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Patrick  Wise,  vice  president, 
e-commerce,  Landstar  System  Inc. 
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WE'VE  BEEN  CREATING  E-COMPANIES  SINCE  E  WAS  JUST  A  VOWEL. 


IKTIBCO 

The  Power  of  Now" 


Want  to  be  an  e-company?  Now?  Then  contact  the  people  who've  been  creating  e-companies  longer  than  anyone.  TIBCO.  We  provide 
complete  e-business  solutions  for  B2B,  B2C,  and  beyond.  In  fact  our  patented  infrastructure  integrates  every  application  you  have-and 
will  ever  have-into  a  single  net-based  solution.  One  that  streamiines  your  processes,  whiie  strengthening  your  relationships  with 
customers,  suppliers,  partners,  and  more.  We've  helped  over  1000  companies  ieverage  the  Internet  to  deliver  reai  profits  in  reai  time, 
inciuding  such  powerhouses  as  Cisco.  Yahoo!,  Sun  and  Ariba.  Because  they've  all  seen  the  future.  And  it  has  an  "e"  in  iL 


www.tibco.coni 
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How  Premier  100 
leaders  meet  the 
challenges  of  the 


BY  EMILY  LEINFUSS 


Lawrence  Kinder.  CIO,  Avis  Group 
Holdings  Inc.  (now  Cendant  Corp.), 

:  $ays  he  develops  a  core  team  of  lead 
ers  who  can  go  into  any  country  and 
“preach  the  gospel  of  understanding 
and  best  intentions.’’ 


In  the  world  of  global  IT  opera¬ 
tions,  timing  is  everything.  And 
so  is  knowing  the  ropes  of  the 
country  you’re  in. 

Take,  for  example,  Cleveland-based 
TRW  Inc.,  a  $17  billion  technology, 
manufacturing  and  services  company 
with  operations  in  35  countries.  When 
TRW’s  plant  in  Poland  experiences  a 
problem  with  its  enterprise  resource 
planning  system  or  its  global  wide- 
area  network,  the  first  wave  of  sup¬ 
port  comes  from  the  local  IT  team.  If 
that  group  is  unsuccessful  in  righting 
the  situation,  backup  is  called  in  from 
a  second  team  and  even  a  third  in  the 
same  time  zone  in  either  the  U.K.  or 
Germany. 

Speed  is  of  the  essence,  and  local 
support  means  faster  access  to  end 
users  and  resources,  such  as  service 
providers,  telephone  companies  and 
equipment. 

This  clustering  of  IT  support  by 
time  zones  and  proximity  is  just  one 
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“YOU  HAVE  TO  FIND  THE  BEST 
BEENDING  OF  CUETURE  FOR 
BAEANCE  AND  BUILD  A  NEW 
MANAGEMENT  MODEL.” 

-  BARBRA  COOPER,  GROUP  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CIO,  TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  U.S.A.  INC. 


of  the  lessons  learned  by  Mostafa  Mehrabani,  who 
has  served  as  vice  president  and  CIO  at  TRW  for 
three  years  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  company’s  global  IT  operations. 

“For  a  while,  we  were  trying  to  perform  day-to- 
day  support  of  LANs  and  IT  development  for  our 
Asian  operations  from  the  U.S.,”  he  says.  “[We] 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  you  can  get 
someone  on  the  phone,  it  isn’t  the  same  as  being 
there  and  understanding  the  culture.” 

So  TRW  developed  centers  of  excellence, 
which  are  groups  of  subject-matter  experts  who 
assist  employees  throughout  the  company  with 
their  problems  and  requirements.  “Often,  we 
don’t  have  the  luxury  of  certain  technical  exper¬ 
tise  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  we  don’t  have 
the  need  for  full-time  experts  in  every  region. 
Pooling  resources  to  solve  global  IT  issues  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  advantage,”  says  Mehrabani. 

Computerworld’s  Premier  100  IT  leaders  say 
they  agree  that  the  key  to  successful  global  IT  op¬ 
erations  is  knowing  your  people  and  how  they 
work  best.  For  Mehrabani,  it  was  knowing  that  a 
call  from  Asia  to  the  U.S.  for  support  wouldn’t  be 
as  effective  as  local  dialogue. 

For  Barbra  Cooper,  group  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  Toyota  Motor  Sales  U.S.A.  Inc.  in  Torrance, 
Calif.,  it  was  knowing  how  to  pluck  the  strengths 
from  each  culture  to  form  a  seamless  IT  opera¬ 
tion.  “You  have  to  find  the  best  blending  of  culture 
for  balance  and  build  a  new  management  model,” 
she  says.  The  merging  of  lapanese  and  American 
cultures  at  Toyota,  which  has  operations  in  26 
countries,  has  wedded  the  best  traits  of  both 
groups.  Cooper  says. 

“The  lapanese  corporate  culture  brings  more 
civility  and  less  negativism  throughout  the  infor¬ 
mal  corporate  network,”  she  says.  “The  Ameri¬ 
cans  bring  more  risk-taking  and  the  ability  to 
adapt  and  be  flexible.” 

You  can’t  allow  one  culture  to  dominate  anoth¬ 
er,  adds  Cooper.  Instead,  the  challenge  is  to  com¬ 
bine  them.  However,  Toyota  has  only  recently 
placed  a  few  non-Iapanese  IT  professionals  in 
locations  other  than  the  U.S.,  and  the  company  has 
just  started  to  focus  on  moving  away  from  a  lapan- 
ese-dominated  view  and  developing  a  global  IT 
strategy  and  structure.  It’s  important  to  guide  the 
development  of  this  global  group,  says  Cooper,  so 
she’s  helping  form  a  global  architecture  commit¬ 
tee  that  will  create  a  business  alignment  strategy 
and  link  it  to  Toyota’s  global  objectives. 

Seamless  IT 

Lawrence  Kinder  faced  a  different  kind  of  global 
challenge.  He  is  former  CIO  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Avis  Group  Holdings  Inc.  and  now  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  CIO,  with  global  responsi¬ 
bility  for  IT,  at  Cendant  Corp.,  which  wholly  ac¬ 
quired  Avis  Group  March  1.  His  company,  a  ser¬ 
vice  and  information  provider  for  automotive 
transportation  and  vehicle  management  in  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.Y,  grew  internationally  in  1999  by 
acquiring  PHH  Vehicle  Management  Services 
(now  PHH  Arval  in  Hunt  Valley,  Md.),  the  world’s 
second-largest  vehicle  leasing  and  fleet  manage¬ 
ment  company,  and  Wright  Express  LLC  in  South 
Portland,  Maine,  the  world’s  largest  credit  card 
and  information  services  provider. 

“We  grew  organically  in  North  America  and 
built  a  solid  and  stable  IT  foundation  that  we  have 
been  able  to  leverage  in  Europe,”  Kinder  says.  The 
key  is  to  take  the  time  to  understand  the  day-to¬ 


day  workings  of  the  local  IT  group,  he  says,  and  to 
put  strategic  IT  on  the  back  burner  so  the  groups 
can  focus  on  leveraging  their  cultures  and  talents. 

Kinder  says  he  regularly  brings  together  com¬ 
pany  leaders  with  similar  roles  from  the  U.S.,  Cana¬ 
da  and  Europe  to  “give  each  other  a  shot  of  Adren¬ 
aline.”  He  says  developing  and  supporting  global 
businesses  is  more  demanding  than  supporting 
only  local  requirements,  and,  thus,  it  requires  more 
time  to  strategize.  “Giving  IT  staff  the  opportimity 
to  think  more  broadly  about  their  applications  and 
solve  international  business  problems  has  created  a 
. . .  true  learning  organization,”  he  says. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  all  comes  down  to 
people.  Kinder  says  he  finds  leaders  with  high 
“emotional  quotients,”  or  EQs,  who  understand 
people  and  different  cultures,  and  he  helps  them 
to  lead  by  example. 

“I  take  the  ‘train-the-trainer’  approach,”  he  says. 
That  means  having  a  core  team  of  leaders  with  a 
clearly  articulated  approach  to  project  manage¬ 
ment  and  programming  who  can  go  into  any  coun¬ 
try  and  “preach  the  gospel  of  understanding  and 
best  intentions,”  says  Kinder. 

For  example,  he  placed  one  key  leader  —  an 
American  with  a  high  E(5.and  a  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  —  at  PHH  in  Europe,  but  he  made  up  the  rest 
of  the  team  with  Europeans.  “If  we  transplanted 
people  and  put  them  into  the  European  culture,  it 
would  just  be  overwhelmingly  full  of  Yanks,”  he 
says.  In  a  global  merger.  Kinder  says,  it’s  important 
to  develop  a  common  understanding  of  objectives 
and  create  a  new  standard  for  all  teams. 

“People  come  from  completely  different  experi¬ 
ences  in  life,  both  professionally  and  personally,” 
he  says.  “So  get  together  and  come  up  with  joint 
standards  for  quality  and  professionalism.” 

One  example  of  this  is  the  way  technical  docu¬ 
mentation  is  developed. 

“Some  cultures  use  memos  and  e-mails  as  a  for¬ 
mal  means  of  communication.  God  forbid  you 
don’t  read  the  e-mails.  Something  very  critical  can 
be  in  the  third  paragraph,”  says  Kinder.  “Other 
cultures,  like  America,  are  much  more  verbal.” 

Global  Thinking 

Management  at  Flashline.com  Inc.,  a  Cleve¬ 
land-based  marketplace  and  portal  for  software 
components,  is  just  starting  to  think  about  going 


global,  according  to  Chief  Technology  Officer 
Gary  Baney.  “We  recognize  that  software  compo¬ 
nents  have  no  national  or  language  boundaries, 
so  we  have  got  to  be  an  international  market,” 
he  says. 

The  first  step,  taken  last  year,  was  to  visit  Hong 
Kong  to  meet  with  Chinese  employees  about 
expansion  into  that  market.  Baney  says  he  found 
very  different  work  methods  and  mores  from 
those  in  the  U.S. 

“I  came  away  with  the  sense  that  within  the 
nation  of  China,  there  isn’t  the  urgency  in  terms  of 
time  to  market  and  getting  product  out  the  door  as 
[there  is]  in  Silicon  Valley,”  he  says. 

This  can  cause  a  gap  in  communication  that 
makes  it  essential  to  find  a  Chinese  national  to 
help  create  a  productive  working  environment. 
Baney  says  it  helps  that  he  teaches  at  Case  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland  and  can 
target  bright,  young  foreign  students  to  become 
Flashline.com  liaisons  to  their  home  countries. 

Communicating  across  nations  and  time  zones 
is  another  challenge  of  going  global,  says  Baney. 
On  the  plus  side,  you  can  have  your  software 
development  running  24  hours  a  day,  he  says.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  developer  has  an  urgent  ques¬ 
tion,  he  may  not  get  an  answer  for  six  or  seven 
hours.  “The  whole  communications  cycle  is  a 
constant  challenge,  from  timeliness,  quality  and 
perspective  of  interpretation,”  says  Baney. 

But  addressing  the  cultural,  regional,  geograph¬ 
ical  and  people-management  issues  is  all  for 
naught  if  your  company  lacks  a  technology  infra¬ 
structure  to  unify  the  whole  organization. 

Cooper  says  building  an  information  infra¬ 
structure  —  one  that  allows  for  cost-effective 
delivery  of  technology  —  is  essential  to  any  glob¬ 
al  IT  group  or  e-business  venture.  Developing  an 
infrastructure  strategy  for  accessing  the  Web 
will  let  such  groups  “exploit  the  Web  for  the 
reusing  of  components,  the  sharing  of  digital 
assets  and  ensuring  that  your  branding  strategy 
is  consistent  in  terms  of  e-commerce  deploy¬ 
ment,”  she  says. 

Mehrabani  agrees.  “Networking  and  a  unified 
IT  infrastructure  is  the  basic  electricity  for  global 
IT,”  he  says.  “With  it,  you  may  not  be  global,  but 
without  it,  you  definitely  cannot  be  global.”  • 


Leinfuss  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Sarasota.  Fla. 
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Yes,  it  usually  can,  but  it  takes  a  leader  with  commitment 
to  the  company  and  knowledge  of  the  core  business 


BYDAWNESHAND 


There’s  never  been  a  tougher  time  to  be  an  IT  leader.  They  hold 
responsibility  for  everything  from  e-commerce  projects  to  supply- 
chain  applications  and  face  mounting  pressure  from  their  boards  to 
justify  IT  spending.  So  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  CIO  turnover  is  at  an 
all-time  high. 

The  labor  shortage  and  resulting  lure  of  job  offers  contribute.  But  how  do 
you  know  if  you’re  going  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  by  taking  the  reins 
of  an  IT  department  that’s  beyond  saving?  To  answer  that  question,  we 
turned  to  three  Premier  100  honorees  from  our  2000  list:  Charlie  Feld, 
Richard  L.  Hudson  and  James  Donehey.  Each  agrees  that  there  are  areas  to 
assess  in  a  company,  but  ultimately,  what  it  takes  to  save  an  IT  department 
has  less  to  do  with  the  department  itself  and  more  to  do  with  its  leader. 


“Hardly  a  company  or  function  exists  where  the 
[technology  demands]  don’t  outreach  the  capabil¬ 
ities,”  says  Charlie  Feld,  CEO  and  president  of  The 
Feld  Group,  a  consultancy  in  Irving,  Texas,  that 
specializes  in  turning  around  IT  organizations  in 
the  short  term  and  finding  the  talent  that  can  fill 
the  CIO  role  for  the  long  term.  Before  that,  Feld 
served  as  CIO  at  Frito-Lay  Inc.  in  Plano,  Texas. 
“Lots  of  CIOs  get  into  situations  where  they’re 
overextended  or  [the  demands]  are  unrealistic,” 
he  says. 

But  Feld  says  his  team  consistently  finds  these 
attributes  in  troubled  IT  departments:  good  tech¬ 
nical  skills  that  are  underutilized  and  a  team  of 
people  who  genuinely  want  to  do  well.  The  weak¬ 
ness  is  usually  a  lack  of  focus  and  leadership.  CIOs 
must  passionately  want  to  make  a  difference,  says 
Feld,  and  it’s  a  lesson  easily  forgotten  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  problems. 

“CIOs  get  caught  up  in  the  ‘there  aren’t  enough 
good  ones’  mentality,”  says  Feld.  In  fact,  Feld  says 
he  believes  the  IT  labor  shortage  isn’t  as  severe  as 
is  commonly  thought,  because  large  IT  depart¬ 
ments  are  working  at  30%  to  40%  productivity. 
Too  many  IT  staffers  work  on  legacy  applications, 
and  too  few  have  an  incentive  or  opportunity 
to  upgrade  their  skill  levels.  Or  they  may  work 
on  start-and-stop  projects.  And  CIOs  often  don’t 


have  the  people  skills  necessary  to  unleash  this 
latent  talent. 

Jim  Donehey,  former  CIO  at  Capital  One  Finan¬ 
cial  Corp.  in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  before  that  CIO 
at  The  Goldman  Sachs  Group  Inc.  in  New  York, 
agrees  that  it’s  rare  that  an  IT  leader  is  undone  by 


a  department’s  lack  of  technical  competence. 
CIOs  instead  need  to  assess  the  senior  manage¬ 
ment  team  at  a  company  before  taking  the  IT  lead¬ 
ership  position,  he  says. 

“Invariably,  a  senior  management  team  doesn’t 
understand  technology,  or  they  are  afraid  of  it 
or  the  board  isn’t  grounded  in  technology  and 
won’t  relinquish  control,”  Donehey  says.  That’s 
when  to  turn  down  the  job,  he  says. 

But  with  such  high  demand  for  their  job  skills, 
says  Donehey,  temptation  looms  large.  “After  two 
years,  if  things  aren’t  going  aU  that  well  and  the  re¬ 
cruiter  calls  and  offers  a  30%  to  40%  pay  increase, 
the  opportunity  to  relocate  for  personal  interests 
or  to  try  new  industries  is  hard  to  resist,”  he  says. 

Those  job-hoppers  typically  aren’t  in  tune  with 
the  business  interests  or  the  shareholders,  says 
Richard  L.  Hudson,  former  CIO  at  Global  Marine 
Inc.  in  Houston  and  now  a  consultant  to  CIOs.  He 
says  some  CIOs  fail  to  clarify  with  management 
what  constitutes  success.  Once  in  the  job,  they 
realize  that  there  are  drastic  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  no  clear  expectations  —  and  then  it’s  too 
late.  Many  CIOs  have  arrived  in  their  positions 
thanks  to  project  management  skills  —  skills  that 
don’t  necessarily  scale  to  what  is  now  a  board¬ 
room-level  job,  says  Hudson. 

“CIOs  forget  they  work  for  cement  companies,” 
he  says.  And  as  a  result,  they  leave  because  they 
don’t  commit  to  the  core  business,  be  it  financial 
services  or  manufacturing.  Enamored  of  the  new 
technologies,  CIOs  forget  that  IT  isn’t  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  firm,  says  Hudson. 

He  says  the  requirements  of  the  position  and 
the  pace  of  change  in  technology  have  outstripped 
the  capabilities  of  many  who  hold  the  position. 
Having  responsibility  for  the  accounting  systems 
in  the  back  office  differs  greatly  from  supporting  a 
supply  chain.  CIOs  need  all  the  technical  skills  as 
before  coupled  with  boardroom  skills. 

To  a  degree,  CIO  turnover  occurs  when  senior 
management  neither  understands  nor  appreciates 
the  impact  IT  can  have  on  the  company’s  business. 
And  the  reality  is,  the  job  is  harder  than  most  who 
hold  it  can  comprehend.  I 


Shand  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Arlington,  Mass. 
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It’s  what  you  can  expect 
from  Emtec’s  e-Business  solutions. 


When  it  comes  to  waging  business  on  the  Internet,  remote  or  otherwise,  what  level  of  'e-readiness'  is  your  enterprise? 

At  Emtec,  our  customers  have  come  to  rely  on  us  to  implement  cost-effective  e-infrastructure  solutions,  on  time,  every  time!  Solutions  that  offer  the  high-performance, 
scalability,  and  reliability  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  e-Business.  We  utilize  industry-leading  e-Business  platforms  including  Sun  Microsystems^^  Enterprise'^'^  220  to 
Enterprise  10K  servers  to  build  the  world-class  e-infrastructure  solutions  our  customers  have  come  to  depend  on. 


Whether  solving  legacy  networking  problems  or  providing  seamless  e-Business  solutions,  we  specialize  in  simplifying  the  complex.  How?  By  utilizing  the  project  management 
and  technical  skill  sets  we’ve  gained  over  the  past  20  years  to  make  your  transition  into  e-Business  an  easy-to- understand,  comfortable  process.  Emtec  brings  a  level  of 
confidence,  expertise  and  support  that  can  only  come  from  years  of  experience  in  the  field. 


Find  out  how  Emtec  can  implement  an  e-reliable,  e-Business  solution  for  your  enterprise.  Contact  us  today 


at  ebiz@emtecinc.com  or  call  1-877-410-4999  ext.  605. 


I 


REGIONAL 
SYSTEM  PROVIDER 


www.emtecinc.com 


i 


e-business  simplified 


O  2000  Emtec.  Inc.  AH  rights  reserved.  Sun.  Sun  Mrcrosystems.  the  Sun  Logo,  and  Sun  Enterprise  are  tiademartis  or  registered  trademarte  of  Sun  Ucrosystems.  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 


Premier  100 
honorees  share 
leadership  insights 


Mark  Baker, 
vice  president  of  IT 

Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  America 

How  have  you  recommended  and  imple¬ 
mented  change  at  your  organization? 

Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  America  has 
launched  a  massive  initiative  to  facilitate 
the  development  and  deployment  of 
2,500-plus  technology  sites  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  at  military  bases  around  the 
world.  This  initiative  required  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  detailed  plan,  department 
structure  changes,  hiring  staff  and  selling 
the  plan  across  the  organization  to  create 
multiple  cross-function  teams. 

How  have  you  inspired  others? 

Realizing  that  most  IT  professionetls  can 
become  consumed  with  work  and  lose  fo¬ 
cus  on  their  personal  lives,  I  require  that  ail 
project  planning  has  zero  overtime  and  no 
weekend  work,  when  possible.  This  keeps 
the  staff  balanced  with  their  families  and 
shows  genuine  concern  for  the  individuals. 

Character  is  defined  as  what  a  person 
will  do  when  no  one  else  is  looking.  I  en¬ 
courage  IT  leaders  to  remember  that  point 
when  scheduling  resources  -  particularly 
people.  I 


BUSINESS  TOTAL 

IT  MANAGEMENT  WORK 

EXPERIENOE  EXPERIENCE  EXPERIENCE 


COMPANY 

(AT  TIME  OF  SURVEY) 


Automotive 


Barbra  Cooper 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  U.S.A.  Inc. 

27  years 

27  years 

30  years 

Executive  assistant 

Group  VP  ancJ  CIO 

www.toyota.com 

Debra  Domeyer 

CarsDir@ct.com 

18 

12 

22 

Grocery  store  cashier 

CTO 

www.carsdirect.com 

Business  services  (noncomputer) 

Amy  S.  Coulter 

Valassis  Communications  Inc. 

17 

15 

17 

Programmer/operator 

VP  of  MIS 

www.valassis.com 

Mark  Qembicki 

WarRoom  Research  Inc. 

19 

15 

19 

Computer  aide/analyst 

Chairman 

www.warroomresearch.com 

Gil  Hoffman 

Maritz  Inc. 

28 

6 

28 

Systems  analyst 

CIO 

www.maritz.com 

Paul  Johnson 

Ricoh  Canada  Inc. 

2 

20 

30 

Vlferehouse  company  co-owner 

VP  of  information  systems 

www.ricoh.ca 

Leonard  Tenner 

Sageo  LLC 

39 

25 

40 

Pilot  plant  engineer 

CIO 

www.sageo.com 

Computer  manufacturing 

Jerry  Lepore 

ProAct  Technologies 

22 

15 

22 

Biology  teacher 

Exec.  VP  of  technology  and  eCRM 

www.proactcorp.com 

*  Michael  O’Rourke.  Exec.  VP  of 

Agillion  Inc. 

H 

16 

19 

Software  engineer 

development  and  technical  operations 

www.agillion.com 

S.P.  Rana 

Exterprise  Inc. 

10 

10 

20 

Computer  science  professor 

CTO 

www.exterprise.com 

PHo  Salas 

eRoom  Technology  Inc. 

24 

21 

24 

Systems  programmer 

Co-founder  and  CTO 

www.eroom.com 

Lily  Shue 

Sony  Electronics  Inc. 

15 

8 

13 

Programmer 

Systems  manager 

www.sony.com 

Computer  services 

Gary  Baney 

Rashline.com  Inc. 

20 

25 

28 

Computer  science  professor 

CTO 

www.flashline.com 

FIRST  JOB 
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Linda  Beck 

EarthLink  Inc. 

16  years 

12  years 

16  years 

NSA  programmer 

Exec.  VP  of  operations 

www.earthlink.net 

Brian  Behlendorf 

CollabNet  Inc. 

8 

5 

8 

Chief  engineer 

CTO  an(J  founder 

www.collab.net 

LisaColnett 

Ceiestica  Inc. 

4 

15 

20 

Production  control  planner 

CIO 

www.celestica.com 

Anish  Dhanda 

netNumina  Solutions 

7 

6 

16 

Education  specialist 

Co-founder  and  president 

www.netnumina.com 

Allan  R.  Frank 

Answerthink  Inc. 

26 

16 

26 

Auditor 

President  and  CTO 

www.answerthink.com 

Loren  Goodman,  director  of  technology 

Calypso  Systems  Inc. 

10 

7 

10 

Programmer  helper 

research  and  development 

www.calypsosystems.com 

Stephen  L  Hays 

6  A  Sullivan 

17 

17 

17 

Software  engineer 

VP  and  director  of  information  systems 

www.gasullivan.com 

Bobbi  Heath 

Conjoin  Inc. 

9 

21 

23 

Technical  staffer 

VP  of  engineering 

www.conjoin.com 

Harold  Ksster 

Websense  Inc. 

33 

26 

33 

Software  engineer 

CTO 

www.websense.com 

Hong  Ki  Kim,  CIO  of  Samsung  Group: 

Samsung  SDS  Co. 

25 

12 

30 

Bank  loan  processor 

CEO  of  Samsung  SOS 

www.sds.samsung.com 

Robert  Klotz 

SilverBack  Technologies  Inc. 

15 

5 

15 

U.S.  Navy  crewman 

CTO 

www.silverbacktech.com 

Joanna  Kuo 

Experian  Information  Solutions  Inc. 

22 

10 

34 

Language  instructor 

Exec.  VP 

www.experian.com 

Charts  Lewis 

TidePoint  Corp. 

7 

4 

9 

Software  developer 

CTO  and  exec.  VP  of  platform  engineering 

www.tidepoint.net 

John  Mihalovich 

neolT 

15 

8 

18 

Telecommunications  engineer 

CTO 

www.neolT.com 

Bill  Miller 

StorageNetworks  Inc. 

10 

10 

18 

Process  engineer 

CTO  and  exec.  VP 

www.storagen8tworks.com 

Larry  K.  Peterson 

Gelco  Information  Network 

19 

10 

21 

Administrative  assistant 

VP  of  corporate  technical  services 

www.gelco.com 

BobPfeiff 

CrossTier 

12 

7 

18 

U.S.  Navy  officer 

CTO 

vwvw.crosstier.com 

Nancy  D.  Reyda 

RetailersMarketXchange 

2 

20 

20 

Chemical  engineer 

President  and  COO 

www.rmx.com 

KhnD.  Ross 

Nielsen  Media  Research  Inc. 

23 

12 

23 

Semiconductor  engineer 

CIO 

wvw.tvratings.com 

Ron  Shelby 

XMLSolutions  Corp. 

24 

21 

26 

Claim  representative 

CEO 

wwwj(mls.com 

*  Mitchell  J.  Shively 

Crowe  Chizek 

21 

15 

21 

Maintenance  programmer 

Systems  integration  executive 

www.crowechizek.com 

Defense/aerospace  1 

*  Bob  Ventimiglia 

Lockheed  Martin  Corp. 

30 

20 

32 

Analytical  engineer 

Team  coach 

www.lockheedmartin.com 

Education  I 

Ellen  Chaffee 

Mayville  State  University  and  Valley  City 

7 

30 

34 

English  teacher 

President 

State  University  www.vcsu.nodak.edu 

Dean  Lane 

Masters  Institute  of  Technology 

21 

21 

27 

Systems  analyst 

Exec.  VP  and  CIO 

www.mastersinstitute.edu 

Energy/utilities  | 

Roger  K.  Mowen  Jr. 

Eastman  Chemical  Co. 

10 

20 

30 

Sales  representative 

VP  of  global  customer  services  and  CIO 

www.eastman.com 

Marge  Connelly  (left) 
and  Laura  Olle,  co-CIOs 

Capital  One  Financial  Corp. 

How  have  you  inspired  others  in  your 
company? 

We  recognized  that  we  needed  to  create 
a  greater  sense  of  ownership  among  our 
managers,  [so]  to  do  this  we  established  a 
“board  of  directors”  made  up  of  the  senior 
IT  leaders.  This  board  and  its  five  commit¬ 
tees  were  empowered  to  make  decisions 
for  the  organization  and  to  set  the  strategic 
direction.  Our  success  as  an  organization 
was  placed  squarely  on  the  board’s  collec¬ 
tive  shoulders. 

There  were  a  number  of  cynics  who 
worried  that  this  group  would  create 
bureaucracy  and  become  a  bottleneck. 
Instead,  we  have  found  that  the  groups 
have  created  new  processes  that  reduce 
decision-making  delays.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  the  board  in  itself  was  not  the  answer. 
The  solution  to  our  problem  came  from 
creating  an  expectation  of  cooperation, 
an  environment  of  accountability,  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  excellence  and  the  sense  of 
ownership. 

How  have  you  persuaded  people  to  follow 
your  direction? 

[When  we  assumed  leadership  of  IT], 
we  recognized  that  the  organizational 
structure  was  interfering  with  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  IT. ...  Our  first  step  was 
to  engage  the  IT  leadership  and  get  their 
commitment  to  the  need  for  change. 

Step  2  was  to  get  them  to  present  op¬ 
tions  and  make  recommendations.  Based 
on  their  recommendations,  [we]  developed 
a  solution  that  met  the  requirements;  agil¬ 
ity,  accountability  and  efficiency. 

The  final  step  was  to  get  the  support  of 
our  stakeholders.  Once  the  management 
team  had  committed,  we  all  took  account¬ 
ability  for  selling  it  to  our  various  stake¬ 
holders.  By  getting  the  leadership  commit¬ 
ted  not  only  to  the  process  and  the  need 
for  change  but  also  to  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come,  we  were  able  to  make  a  compelling 
case  for  action.  I 
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Carl  Wilson,  executive 
vice  president  and  CIO 

Marriott  International  Inc. 

How  have  you  brought  about  change  at 
your  company? 

By  aligning  the  IT  strategy  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  over  the  past  three  years, 
Marriott’s  senior  management  has  grown 
to  consider  technology  as  an  investment 
rather  than  an  expense.  The  concept  of 
assigning  a  business  lead  and  an  IT  lead 
to  all  major  projects  that  are  technology- 
enabled  starts  at  the  executive  level. 

Executive  decision-making  meetings, 
such  as  Marriott’s  Business  Strategy 
Review,  e-Business  Council  and  Digital 
Business  Strategy,  are  all  cross-functional 
and  co-led.  As  a  result,  IT  better  under¬ 
stands  and  supports  Marriott’s  business 
strategy,  and  business  executives  have  a 
much  better  understanding  of  what  tech¬ 
nology  can  and  can’t  do.  This  provides 
Marriott  with  a  sustainable  competitive 
advantage. 

What’s  the  most  valuable  advice  you  have 
received  in  regard  to  leadership? 

I  learned  a  very  valuable  lesson  from  David 
Packard,  founder  of  Hewlett-Packard, 
when  he  spoke  at  a  conference  I  attended 
years  ago.  He  said  you  should  measure, 
recognize,  reward  and  compensate  people 
based  on  what  goals  you  want  them  to 
achieve,  and  they’ll  figure  out  how  to  be 
successful. 

This  has  proven  to  be  true  in  my 
career.  If  you  don’t  tell  people  what  is 
expected  of  them,  don’t  be  surprised  if 
they  don’t  perform.  To  bring  about  positive 
change,  you  often  have  to  focus  first  on 
what  you  need  to  stop  doing  to  make 
resources  available.  I 
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Greg  Vesey,  VP  of  e-business  and  general 
manager  of  the  business  service  center 

Texaco  Inc. 

wvw.texaco.com 

5  years 

12  years 

20  years 

Collections  agent 

Finance/insurance/reai  estate  I 

David  H.  Annis 

Group  senior  VP  and  CIO 

The  Hartford  Financial  Services  Group  Inc. 

wvw.thehartford.com 

25 

0 

25 

Engineering  trainee 

Cecilia  Claudio,  senior  VP, 

CiO  and  chief  transformation  officer 

Farmers  Group  Inc. 

wvw.farmersinsurance.com 

b 

0 

30 

Programmer  trainee 

Frank  Colletti 

Director  of  e-business  solutions 

Zurich  U.S. 

wvw.zurichus.com 

11 

5 

16 

Programmer  trainee 

Charles  C.  Emery  Jr. 

Senior  VP  and  CIO 

Horizon  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  New  Jersey 

wvw.bcbsnj.com 

32 

30 

34 

Aerospace  engineer 

Ken  Prayer 

Associate  VP  of  IT  strategy  and  support 

Nationwide  Insurance  Cos. 

wvw.nationwide.com 

19 

11 

30 

Rating  and  coding  supervisor 

Samuel  Joseph 

VPofIT 

Eagle  Asset  Management  Inc. 

vww.eagleasset.com 

19 

13 

21 

Software  analyst 

Bob  Lamoureux 

CTO 

WorldStreet  Corp. 

vww.worldstreet.com 

22 

12 

22 

Memory  design  engineer 

CO-WINNER 

Laura  Olte,  senior  VP  of  systems  Capital  One  Financial  Corp. 

development  and  business  information  officer  wyw.capital1.com 

13 

22 

25 

Teacher  of  autistic  children 

CO-WINNER 

Marge  Connelly,  domestic  card 
operations  and  IT  Infrastructure 

Capital  One  Financial  Corp. 

wvw.capital1.com 

1 

15 

18 

Bank  representative 

Robert  A.  Plante 

Exec.  VP  and  CIO 

The  err  Group  Inc. 

vww.citgroup.com 

18 

10 

24 

Programmer 

*  Bob  Prochnow 

CIO  and  CTO 

SiteStuff.com  Inc. 

vww.sitestuff.com 

20 

20 

30 

Software  developer 

E.P.  Rogers 

VP  and  CIO 

The  MONY  Group  Inc. 

wvw.mony.com 

34 

25 

35 

Burster  operator 

Wayne  Sadin 

Exec.  VP  and  CIO 

Bank  United  Corp. 

vww.bankunited.com 

22 

24 

28 

Financial  consultant 

Rick  Stiegler 

CTO 

LendingTree  Inc. 

vww.lendingtree.com 

22 

10 

22 

Systems  engineer 

George  T.  Vrabel 

Senior  VP 

Bank  of  America  Corp. 

vww.bankofamerica.com 

26 

24 

30 

U.S.  Navy  officer 

Allan  P.  Woods 

Vice  chairman  and  CIO 

Mellon  Financial  Corp. 

vww.melion.com 

6 

30 

42 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Food  industry  I 

Mary  Olsen  Dieiman 

VP  of  technology 

Donatos  Pizza 

vvvw.donatos.com 

16 

12 

23 

Insurance  counselor 

Stephen  Finnerty 

Senior  VP  and  CIO 

Kraft  Foods  Inc. 

wvw.kraftfoods.com 

30 

20 

30 

Programmer/analyst 

Government  I 

Clayton  E.  Lewis 

Network  services  division  manager 

CHy  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

vww.ci.tulsa.ok.us 

25 

18 

28 

Programmer 

Paulletta  C.  Thomas 

CIO 

VA  Central  Alabama  Veterans 

Health  Care  System  vww.va.gov 

12 

15 

32 

U.S.  Navy  servicewoman 

Wayne  J.  Thompson 

Chief  of  decision  support  systems 

Vlfisconsin  Department  of  Health  and 

Family  Services  vvvw.dhfs.state.wi.us 

10 

36 

36 

Research  supervisor 

Health/medical  services  I 

Jerry  Griffin 

VP  and  CIO 

Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center 

www.immc.ofg 

30 

28 

33 

Systems  engineer 

Lynn  Musselwhite,  systems  director 
of  patient  financial  services 

Wellmont  Health  System 

wvw.wellmont.org 

10 

19 

19 

Rnancial  specialist 
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SfyncSort  can  help  you  shine  a  light  on  those  golden  nuggets  of  knowledge  -  fast. 


Buried  deep  inside  the  tons  of  raw  data  from  websites  and  data  warehouses  is  the  information  that 
can  illuminate  your  customers’  behavior.  SyncSort  helps  you  drill  through  all  the  useless  bedrock 
to  reach  the  gold  fast.  SyncSort  sorts  and  groups  records,  counts  unique  values,  and  summarizes 
and  cleans  mounds  of  data  at  breakneck  speed.  And  when  you’re  pre-processing  a  mountain  of  data, 
SyncSort’s  merge  capability  can  be  a  real  lifesaver,  since  the  data  is  often  buried  in  a  landslide 
of  small  files. 


See  the  light! 

SyncSort  is  available  on  all  major  mining  platforms:  UNIX, 
Windows  NT/2000,  and  mainframes.  For  a  free  trial  on  the 
platform  you  need,  a  free  booklet:  What  You  Need  to  Know  About 
Data  Mining',  and  a  free  S3mcSort  flashlight*  to  illuminate  those 
hidden  information  nuggets,  call  (201)  930-8200,  Dept.  Slews 
or  visit  us  at  www.syncsort.com/31cws. 


^Available  to  qualified  IT  professionals  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


! 

f 
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Nancy  D.Reyda, 
president  and  COO 

RetailersMarketXchange 

How  have  you  brought  about  change  at 
your  company? 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  reinven¬ 
tion  of  my  company’s  franchise  retail 
business  model  around  technology.  We 
engaged  the  home  office  and  field  sales 
employees  to  reinvent  everything  they 
did  around  a  daily  connection  with  their 
retailers  through  a  deeply  functioning  Web 
application  and  a  state-of-the-art  call 
center.  The  net  result  was  grassroots 
ownership  of  a  new  way  of  doing  business 
that  buiH  on  their  strengths  to  create  new 
value  and  make  it  easy  to  do  business.  The 
value  was  delivered  in  reduced  costs  to 
bring  the  franchise  brand  to  market  and  a 
new  platform  for  growth. 

How  have  you  inspired  others? 

The  RMX  team  is  facing  a  significant 
challenge  leading  change  in  our  sector.  I 
have  found  that  our  business  environment 
is  dynamic  and  our  customers’  needs  are 
evolving.  This  drives  constant  change  in 
our  business  model  and  our  execution  of 
priorities.  I  have  found  that  engaging  the 
team  to  embrace  this  changing  environ¬ 
ment  as  the  fuel  for  our  creativity  is  critical 
to  our  success.  I  share  our  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  challenges  openly  with  the 
team  so  we  can  all  own  the  evolution  of 
our  business.  That  deeply  personal  owner¬ 
ship  drives  the  fire  in  their  bellies.  I 
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Manufacturing  (discrete;  noncomputer  industry) 

Edward  T.  Flynn 

Chemical  industries  CIO 

FMC  Corp. 

www.fmc.com 

6  years 

19  years 

19  years 

Chemical  process  engineer 

Barry  Kadets 

CiO  and  VP  of  information  systems 

Bacou  USA  Inc. 

www.bacouusa.com 

27 

5 

32 

U.S.  Amiy  officer/cost  analyst 

Suzanne  P.  Krupa 

VP  and  CIO 

The  Rowe  Cos. 

www.therowecompanies.com 

19 

15 

'  21 

Service  coordinator 

Susan  McKay 

VP  of  customer  and  information  systems 

Aircast  Inc. 

www.aircast.com 

5 

23 

25 

Assistant  buyer 

Mostafa  Mehrabani 

VPandCIO 

TRWInc. 

www.trw.com 

21 

10 

21 

Systems  engineer 

Robert  R.  Ridout 

VPandCIO 

Du  Pont  Co. 

v™w.dupont.com 

24 

8 

32 

Programmer 

Robert  A.  Rosati 

Director  of  information  services 

Werner  Co. 

www.wernerco.com 

12 

7 

16 

Medical  information  manager 

Media  and  publishing 

Kevin  D.E.  Book 

Senior  director  of  technology 

The  Motley  Fool  Inc. 

www.fool.com 

7 

4 

15 

Research  associate 

Tom  Cottingham 

Founder  and  CEO 

TechRepublic  Inc. 

www.techrepubiic.com 

15 

16 

20 

Admissions  counselor 

Donald  L.  Feinberg 

CTO 

IPnetwork.com 

\www.ipnetwork.com 

32 

15 

32 

Software  engineer 

Andre  Mendes 

VPandCIO 

Public  Broadcasting  Service 

www.pbs.org 

19 

9 

21 

Programming  teacher 

Steve  Wadsworth 

President 

Walt  Disney  Internet  Group 

www.dig.com 

5 

14 

17 

Systems  analyst 

Mining/agriculture/construction 

Chris  Corzine 

Director  of  IT 

BuildPoint  Corp. 

www.buildpoint.com 

8 

4 

12 

Service  technician 

W.K.  Bus  Otto 

Senior  systems  analyst 

Caterpillar  Inc. 

www.cat.com 

23 

4 

31 

Manufacturing  worker 

Donald  H.  Zacherl 

CTO 

NAHB  Research  Center  Inc. 

www.nahbrc.org 

20 

26 

28 

Military  serviceman 

Nonprofit 

Mark  Baker 

VP  of  IT 

Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  America 

www.bgca.org 

11 

18 

24 

Rim  production  manager 

Marcia  A.  Balestrino 

CiO 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 
www.gsusa.org 

27 

5 

30 

Programmer 

Pharmaceutical 

Jon  Carrow 

Director  of  global  IT  sourcing 

American  Home  Products  Corp. 
www.ahp.com 

8 

6 

12 

Rnancial  analyst 

Telecommunications 

*"■  Thomas  R.  Grimes 

Executive  director  of  CIS  operations 

Qwest  Communications 

www.qwest.net 

32 

26 

32 

Computer  hardware  designer 

David  B.Ward 

President  and  CEO 

ThinkUnk  Inc. 
www.thinklink.com 

22 

18 

22 

Computer  operator 

Transportation 

Marty  Larson 

VP  of  e-commerce  and  marketing  technology 

Consolidated  Freightways 

www.ctwy.com 

10 

17 

19 

Sales  executive 

Patrick  Wise 

VP  of  e-commerce 

Landstar  System  Inc. 

www.landsfar.com 

17 

25 

27 

Bank  teller 
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Why  is  your  company  a  best  place  to  work  for  IT  Professionals? 

Computerworld  is  again  conducting  its  annual  survey  of  the  1 00  Best  Places  to  Work  in  IT,  and  invites  companies 
to  visit  our  web  site,  participate  in  the  survey,  and  tell  us  why  you  are  clearly  among  the  very  best  places  to  work  for 
rr  professionals. 


Results  of  the  survey  will  be  published  in  the  June  4,  11,  18  and  25 
issues  of  Computerworld  as  a  special  series,  each  week  looking  at 
different  aspects  of  what  makes  for  a  top  employer  in  information 
technology. 


I 


i 


Best  Places  to  Work  in  IT  are  those  that  excel  at: 

•  Exciting  technology  projects  and  work 

•  Training  and  education  investments 

•  Diversity  hiring  and  advancement 

•  Benefits  and  compensation 

•  Retention  and  employee  job  satisfaction 

•  Career  and  skills  development 


I 


If  your  company  measures  up,  tell  Computerworld  readers  your 
story,  and  what  have  been  the  secrets  to  your  success. 


I 


The  100  Best  Places  to  Work  in  IT  survey  questionnaire,  with  instructions  and  methodology,  is  available  on 
Computerworld's  web  site  during  the  month  of  February  and  March.  Go  to  www.computerworld.com 


1 00  Best  Places  to  Work  in  IT 


m 


www.computerworld.cor9 
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Donald  H.Zacherl,  CTO 

NAHB  Research  Center  Inc. 

How  have  you  persuailed  people  to  follow 
your  direction? 

If  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  change  for  the 
better,  why  be  a  leader?  That  is  what  lead¬ 
ers  do;  look  for,  encourage,  foster,  cajole 
and  even  compel  organizational  change. 

You  always  start  by  finding  the  strategic 
flex  points  where  a  small  change  can  give 
big  results.  [For  example,  one  day]  our  help 
desk,  as  usual,  was  swamped.  I  told  our 
support  techs  to  start  calling  people  who  did 
not  have  a  problem.  They  couldn’t  believe  we 
were  going  to  ask  for  work,  but  soon  after, 
they  couldn’t  believe  the  positive  response. 
“Proactive”  calls  pleased  the  users  (who 
almost  never  had  a  problem)  and  relieved 
the  constant  stress  of  dealing  with  cranky 
people  by  talking  with  them  when  they  were 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Now  the  help  desk  makes  proactive 
calls  whenever  work  slows  down.  And  the 
best  part  is  that  these  calls  reduce  high- 
priority  trouble  tickets  by  solving  them 
before  they  are  a  crisis.  I 
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TOP 100 

COMPANY 

(AT  TIME  OF  SURVEY) 

IT 

EXPERIENCE 

BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 

EXPERIENCE 

TOTAL 

WORK 

EXPERIENCE 

FIRST  JOB 

1  Travel 

Arthur  F.  Champemowne 

Software  architect 

Expedia  Inc. 

www.expedia.com 

27  years 

0  years 

27  years 

Research  officer 

Bob  DeRodes,  president  and  CEO; 

CIO  at  Delta  Air  Lines  Inc. 

DeHa  Technology  Inc. 

www.deita-air.com 

31 

24 

31 

Computer  operator 

Jeanne  M.  Gonda 

Director  information  systems 

GetThere  Inc. 

www.getthere.com 

15 

4 

21 

Computer  operator 

Rickie  E.  Hall 

VP  and  CIO 

ANC  Rental  Corp. 

www.ancrental.com 

18 

10 

25 

Junior  programmer 

**•  Lawrence  Kinder 

CIO  and  senior  VP 

Avis  Group  Holdings  Inc. 

www.avis.com 

23 

10 

23 

Systems  consultant 

'  i 

Lloyd  Marino 

VP  of  IT 

WorldTravel  BTI 

www.worldtravel.com 

12 

7 

17 

Technology  coordinator 

Carl  Wilson 

Exec.  VP  and  CIO 

Marriott  International  Inc. 

www.marriott.com 

30 

27 

34 

Project  manager 

1  Whoiesale/retaii  trade 

Jon  C.  Dell'Antonia 

VP  of  MIS 

OshKosh  B'Gosh  Inc. 

www.oshkoshbgosh.com 

36 

36 

40 

Data  processing  officer 

Pat  Enright 

Director  of  corporate  information  systems 

Clark  Retail  Enterprises  Inc. 

www.clarkretail.com 

13 

9 

13 

Programmer 

Evelyn  Follit 

Senior  VP  and  CIO 

RadioShack  Corp. 

www.tandy.com 

30 

26 

30 

Programmer/analyst 

Frank  Hood 

VP  of  information  services 

Krispy  Kreme  Doughnut  Corp. 

www.krispykreme.com 

14 

13 

14 

Qectronic  engineer 

Brian  Kilcourse 

Senior  VP  and  CIO 

Longs  Drug  Stores  Corp. 

www.longs.com 

25 

0 

25 

Bass  guitarist 

Gary  King,  Exec.  VP  of  operations 
and  senior  technical  officer 

BamesandNoble.com  Inc. 

www.bn.com 

16 

5 

21 

Systems  analyst 

Brian  T.  Light 

Senior  VP  and  CIO 

Staples  Inc. 

www.staples.com 

15 

10 

15 

Staff  consultant 

Sean  Nolan 

VP  of  technology  and  CTO 

Drugstore.com  Inc. 

www.drugstore.com 

10 

0 

10 

Development  manager 

Jeff  Orton 

CIO  and  VP  of  logistics 

Wilsons  The  Leather  Experts  Inc. 

www.wilsonsleather.com 

17 

14 

19 

Proposal  coordinator 

Jon  Ricker 

President  and  CIO 

The  Limited  Inc. 

■  www.limited.com 

28 

24 

28 

Mechanical  engineer 

*  Changed  companies  **  Retired  recently  ***  Title  change/promotion 


Methodology 

How  we  selected  the  Premier  100  IT  Leaders 

The  Premier  100  project  was  designed  to  honor  individuals 
who  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  their  organizations  through 
technology;  who  manage  internal  IT  organizations,  mentor  and 
motivate  their  staffs  with  interesting  challenges  and  positive 
work  environments,  envision  innovative  solutions  to  business 
challenges  and  effectively  manage  and  execute  IT  strategies. 

Define  the  IT  Leader 

Our  first  step  was  to  define  the  IT  leader.  After  conducting  a 
number  of  in-depth  interviews  with  successful  CIOs  at  U.S.- 
based  organizations,  Computerworld edWors  identified  a  set  of 
common  characteristics  that  we  believe  describe  the  success¬ 
ful  IT  leader. 

Based  on  these  interviews,  we  define  the  IT  leader  as  an 
individual  who  does  the  following; 

■  Promotes  an  IT  vision  that  supports  the  company  strategy. 

■  Understands  business  needs  and  budgetary  responsibilities 


beyond  the  IT  department. 

■  Ties  technology  and  innovation  to  specific  business  needs 
and  goals. 

■  Learns  from  failure  and  uses  these  experiences  to  improve 
IT  processes  and  products. 

■  Hires  inquisitive  people  who  like  to  explore  and  who  are 
innovative  and  creative. 

■  Creates  work  environments  that  are  positive  and  rewarding 
to  employees  both  inside  and  outside  of  work. 

■  Encourages  staff  to  be  innovative  and  come  up  with  ideas. 

■  Motivates  with  recognition  and  opportunity,  not  just  money. 

■  Compares  best  practices  with  those  of  peer  companies. 

■  Leverages  technology  vendors  as  partners. 

■  Develops  leadership  skills  inside  the  IT  organization. 

■  Is  viewed  as  a  leader  by  other  executives  and  the  IT  staff. 

Call  for  Nominations 

ComputerworldmWed  an  extensive  list  of  editors  and  execu¬ 
tives  to  nominate  the  IT  professionals  they  considered  to  be 

premier  IT  leaders.  Business  executives,  chairmen  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  IT  leader  development  organizations,  IT  recruiters  and 


other  IT  industry  associations  as  well  as  Computerworld ed\- 
tors  nominated  the  individuals  who  they  felt  met  our  definition 
of  the  IT  leader.  We  received  more  than  500  nominations  from 
Sept.  11  through  Oct.  13. 

Computerworld’s  IT  Leader  Index 

In  November  and  December,  the  candidates  answered  a  62- 
question  survey  that  addressed  topics  including  their  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  management  style,  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  they  create,  their  attitude  toward  risk  and  innovation, 
technology  testing  and  implementation  philosophy,  the  size  of 
their  IT  organization  in  terms  of  the  number  of  internal  users 
they  support,  head  count  and  IT  budget  responsibilities. 

Using  Computerworld'slI  Leader  Index,  which  is  a  mea¬ 
surement  of  how  closely  an  individual  matches  our  definition 
of  the  IT  leader,  we  analyzed  the  quantitative  data.  That  data 
was  scored  separately  and  given  equal  weight.  This  list  repre¬ 
sents  the  IT  professionals  in  whom  the  characteristics  of  the 
Premier  100  IT  Leaders  were  most  strongly  represented.  They 
are  presented  here  in  alphabetical  order  and  by  industry. 

-  Allison  Wright 
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Status 


Webcasts 


Editorial 


What  could  be  harder  than  finding  time  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  IT  trends  and  technologies? 
Doing  your  job  without  them.  At  ITworld.com,  our  innovative  webcasting  programs  are  changing 
how  IT  pros  acquire  information  and  knowledge.  We'll  change  the  way  you  view  IT,  too. 

View  any  IDC  Live!  webcast  and  get  the  IDC  research  bulletin, 

"What  Every  Executive  Needs  to  Know  About  Security,"  FREE  (a  $1,500  value). 


Reserve  your  space  at  www.itworld.com/itwebcast/idc1 


an  IDG 
company 


Most  of  our  Premier  100  IT  leaders  work  long  hours 
with  their  staffs,  and  so  their  lives  are  an  open  book.  But 
they  still  had  a  few  gems  to  share  when  we  asked  what 
their  staffs  would  be  surprised  to  learn  about  them 


E.P.  Rogers,  VP  and  CIO,  a 
The  MONY  Group  Inc. 

“Ernie  Davis,  the  first 
African-American  Heis- 
man  trophy  winner,  was 
a  big  brother  to  me  after 
my  father  died  when  I  was 
16  years  old.” 


Ron  Shelby,  CEO,  a 
XMLSolutions  Corp. 


“1  once  was  the  key  wit¬ 
ness  in  a  trial  that  sent  an 
organized  crime  figure  to 
prison.” 


Gary  Baney,  CTO, 
Flashiine.com  Inc. 

"1  was  a  Vietnamese 
linguist  during  the 
Vietnam  \Viir.” 


Premier  100  Stats 


Past  lives:  58%  of  Premier  100  honorees  have  worked  as  consultants. 
42%  have  worked  in  research  and  development  and  34%  have  worked  on 
the  administrative  side  of  the  house. 

Power  to  the  people;  93%  of  the  honorees  describe  their  management 
style  as  hands-off,  delegating  tasks  and  asking  for  updates:  7%  say  they 
manage  closely,  staying  involved  each  step  of  the  way. 

Decisions,  decisions:  98%  of  Premier  100  honorees  say  they  seek  con¬ 
sensus  by  soliciting  input  from  direct  reports  early  in  the  decision-making 
process.  Only  2%  say  they  research  thoroughly,  make  decisions  on  their 
own  and  then  inform  their  departments. 

Great  gurus:  Peter  Drucker,  Jack  Welch  and  Tom  Peters  topped  their  list. 

Challenge  them:  93%  of  Premier  100  leaders  say  they  give  their  staffs 
interesting  new  assignments  to  reward  outstanding  performance:  91%  say 
they  also  use  money  to  reward  a  job  well  done. 

Web  surfers:  Yahoo.com.  Google  and  MSN  are  their  favorite  Web  sites. 

Good  read:  Most  honorees  said  the  last  book  they  read  was  Living  on  the 
Fault  Line  by  Geoffrey  A.  Moore  (HarperBusiness,  2000). 

Killer  apps:  The  top  three  computing  accessories  they  can’t  live  without 
are  laptops,  personal  digital  assistants  and  cellular  phones. 


Gary  King,  executive  VP  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  senior  technicai  officer, 
Barnesandnobie.com  Inc. 

“I  can  water-ski  barefoot.” 

Evelyn  Follit,  senior  VP  and  CIO, 
RadioShack  Corp. 

“I  like  to  ride  motorcycles 
and  have  raced  one  of  my 
cars  at  the  Limerock, 
Conn.,  track.” 

Jeanne  M.  Gonda,  information 
systems  manager,  GetThere  Inc. 

“My  husband  and  1  like 
to  hunt  for  edible  mush¬ 
rooms.  We  use  them  in 
soups,  pastas  and  gourmet 
meals.  We  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  ‘geeks  in  na¬ 
ture,’  using  the  appropriate 
Latin  terminology  for  the 
ones  that  we  find.” 

Lily  Shue,  systems  manager, 

Sony  Electronics  Inc. 

“1  am  a  pro  football  nut 
and  collect  and  trade  base¬ 
ball  and  basketball  cards.” 


Jeff  Orton,  CIO  and  VP  of  logistics,  a 
Wilsons  The  Leather  Experts  Inc. 

“1  own  a  1-ton  diesel  truck.” 


S.P.  Rana,  CTO, 

Exterprise  Inc. 

“I  like  painting  and  have 
even  exhibited  some  of  my 
work.” 

Stephen  Finnerty,  senior  VP 
and  CIO,  Kraft  Foods  Inc. 

“I’m  related  to  a  Civil  War 
general.” 


Joanna  Kuo,  executive  VP,  a 
Experian  Information  Solutions  Inc. 

“I  was  a  basketball  player 
for  three  years  on  the 
Chinese  National  Team.” 

Suzanne  P.  Krupa,  VP  and  CIO, 

The  Rowe  Cos. 

“One  of  my  first  jobs  as 
a  very  young  adult  was 
making  the  doughnuts  at 
Dunkin’  Donuts.” 

Ken  Frayer,  director  of  IT 
strategy  and  solutions. 

Nationwide  Insurance  Cos. 

“1  want  to  retire  to  the 
serenity  of  the  mountains 
in  northern  Idaho.” 

Carl  Wilson,  executive  VP  and  CIO, 
Marriott  International  Inc. 

“I  own  seven  Tommy 
Bahama  shirts  and  like 
reggae  music.” 


Marcia  A.  Balestrino,  CIO, 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 

“I’m  a  country  and  western 
music  fan.” 


% 


AnishDhanda,  co-founder  and  a 
president,  NetNumina  Solutions 

“I’ve  jumped  out  of  a  hot  air 
balloon  at  2()0-plus  feet.” 


Bob  DeRodes,  president  and  a 
CEO,  Delta  Technology 

“I  was  in  a  music  video 
with  Mick  Jagger.” 

Pito  Salas 

Co-founder  and  CTO, 
eRoom  Technology  Inc. 

“I  was  a  pingpong  and 
yo-yo  champion  at  the 
age  of  12.” 
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•  Trending* 
•  Accelerate  Design  Cycles 
•  End-to-end  Job  Management 
•  Metacomputing  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 
•  Parallel  Computing  •  Corrective  Actions 
•  Open  APIs  •  Distributed  Resource  Management 
•  Faster  time  to  Market  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 
•  High  Availability  Sites  •  Performance  Analysis  Computing 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Multi-platform  Supp  ort  •  Load  Balancing 

•  Network  Monitoring  •  Compute  Farms  •  Resource  Allocation 

•  Fault  Management  •  Resource  Allocation  •  Workload  Analysis 
•  Service  Management  •  Open  APIs  •  Internet  Computing  Grid 

•  Workload  Management  •  Metacomputing  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  Metacomputing  •  Resource  Allocation  •  Application  Monogement 

•  Compute  Farms  •  Application  Awareness  •  Web  Infrastructure  Monitoring 
•  Performance  Analysis  Computing  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Resource  Allocation  •  Grid  Computing 
•  Trending  •  Network  Monitoring  •  Compute  Farms 
•  Multi-platform  Support  •  Fault  Management 
•  Compute  Farms  •  Open  APIs  •  Metacomputing 

•  Metacomputing  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  Load  Balancing  •  Accelerate  Design  Cycles 

•  Trending  •  Distributed  Resource  Management 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Metacomputing  •  Trending 

•  Compute  Farms  •  Accelerate  Design  Cycles 

•  End-to-end  job  Management  •  Trending 

•  Resource  Allocation  •  Service  Management 

>  Parallel  Computing  •  Corrective  Actions 
Compute  Farms  •  Internet  Computing  Grid 

’  End-to-end  Job  Management  •  Trending 
Resource  Allocation  •  Service  Management 

'  Parallel  Computing  •  Corrective  Actions  * 

>  Compute  Farms  •  Internet  Computing  Grid 

•  Encrypted  Data  Transfer  •  Peer-to-Peer 

•  Open  APIs  •  Performance  Analysis  Computing 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  Open  APIs  •  Peer-to-Peer  •  Management 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer  * 

•  Open  APIs  •  Peer-to-Peer  •  Management 

•Application  Awareness  •  Metacomputing 
•  Monitoring  •  Accelerate  •  Compute  Farms 
•  Performance  •  Encrypted  •  Data  Transfer 
•  Application  Awareness  •  Metacomputing 
•  Monitoring  •  Accelerate  •  Compute  Farms 

•  Performance  •  Encrypted  •  User  Productivity 

•  Distributed  Computing  •  Workload  Management  •  Trending 

•Application  •Accelerate  •  Distributed  Resource  Management 

•  Availability  •  Application  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 

•  Monitoring  •  Management  •  Load  Balancing 

•  Data  Transfer  •  Time-to-Market  •  Open  APIs 

•  Infrastructure  •  Metacomputing 

•  Management  •  Enterprise  Computing 

•  Corrective  Actions  •  Performance  Analysis  Computing 

•  Grid  Computing  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  Metacomputing  •  Peer-to-Peer 

•  Corrective  Actions 

•  Application  Awareness 

•  Distributed  Resource  Management 
•  Workload  Manamement 
•  Corrective  Actions 


•  Open  APIs 

•  Corrective  Actions  •  Grid 

Computing  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 

•  Fault  Management 

•  Corrective  Actions 

•  Time  to  Market  ^  ' 

•Peer-to-Peer  •Metacomputing  ■ 

•  Encrypted  Data  Transfer  •  Data  Transfer 

•  Performance  Analysis  Computing  •  Performance 

•  Corrective  Actions  •  Management 

•  Metacomputing  •  Infrastructure 

•Trending  ‘Infrastructure  •Peer-to-Peer 

•  Load  Balancing  •  Management  •  Availability 

•  Accelerate  Design  Cycles  •  Open  APIs  •  Accelerate 

•  Web  Infrastructure  Monitoring  •  Accelerate  •  Peer-to-Peer 

Distributed  Resource  Management  •  Encrypted  •  Performance 

•  Queue  Management  •  Peer-to-Peer  •  Distributed 

•  Corrective  Actions  •  Open  APIs  •  Encrypted 

•  Metacomputing  •  Application  Awareness 

•  Data  Transfer  •  Encrypted  •  Performance 

•  Compute  Farms  •  Accelerate  •  Monitoring 

•  Metacomputing  ‘Application  Awareness 

•  Open  APIs  •  Peer-to-Peer  •  Management 

•  Performance  •  Monitoring  •  Productivity 
•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  Open  APIs  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 

•  Resource  Allocation  •  Grid  Computing 

•  Network  Monitoring  •  Resource  Allocation 

•  Multi-platform  Support  •  Load  Balancing 

•  Open  APIs  •  Performance  Analysis  Computing 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  Compute  Farms  •  Internet  Computing  Grid 

•  LJser  Productivity  •  Corrective  Actions 

•  Resource  Allocation  •  Service  Management 
•  End-to-end  Job  Management  •  Trending 

•  Compute  Farms  •  Accelerate  Design  Cycles 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Metacomputing  •  Trending 

•  Trending  •  Distributed  Resource  Management 

•  Load  Balancing  •  Accelerate  Design  Cycles 

•  Metacomputing  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  Compute  Farms  •  Open  APIs  •  Metacomputing 

•  Multi-platform  Support  •  Fault  Management 

•  Trending  •  Network  Monitoring  •  Compute  Farms 
•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Resource  Allocation  •  Grid  Computing 

•  Performance  Analysis  Computing  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 
Compute  Farms  •  Service  Management  •  Web  Infrastructure  Monitoring 
User  Productivity  •  Resource  Allocation  •  Application  Management 
Workload  Management  •  Metacomputing  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 
Service  Management  •  Open  APIs  •  Internet  Computing  Grid 
Queue  Management  •  Resource  Allocation  •  Workload  Analysis 
Network  Monitoring  •  Compute  Farms  •  Resource  Allocation 
Peer-to-Peer  •  Multi-platform  Support  •  Load  Balancing 
High  Availability  Sites  •  Performance  Analysis  Computing 
Faster  time  to  Market  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 
Open  APIs  •  Distributed  Resource  Management 
Parallel  Computing  •  Corrective  Actions 
Metacomputing  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 
End-to-end  Job  Management 
Accelerate  Design  Cycles 
Trending 


P!atfarm  Comouting 

Delivering  Productivity  and  Connectivity  in  Distributed  Computing. 

As  business  demands  increase  and  information  exchange  becomes  more  complex,  people,  hardware  and  software  must  be 
managed  effectively,  and  in  many  cases,  across  multiple  continents  and  time  zones. 

Piat-forr  can  make  a  difference.  As  pioneers  of  Distributed  Resource  Management  (DRM),  we  offer  a  family  of  end-to-end 
enterprise  management  tools  for  workflow  analysis,  reporting  and  capacity  planning,  the  SiteAssure  Suite  for 
fault  management  and  application  service  assurance  and  the  LSF  Suite  of  workload  management  solutions. 

Find  out  how  .  '  'tform  customers  around  the  globe  are  using  aur  solutions  to  bridge  worlds  of  people,  networks,  systems  and 
applications...  saving  money,  getting  to  market  faster  and  achieving  the  highest  levels  of  productivity  in  their  Enterprise,  Internet 
and  design  computing  environments. 


North  America  only 
'7^:27  A 


+1.888.514.3333 


www.platform.com 


+1.905.948.8448 
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Networked  storage  for 


data  availability  and  scalability 


If  what  you  have  in  mind  is  unlimited  scalability  with  continuous  access  to  data,  then  Brocade  has 
your  solution.  It’s  called  a  Storage  Area  Network  (SAN).  The  enormous  growth  of  business  information  along  with 
the  need  for  anytime,  anywhere  data  access  requires  a  new  approach  to  data  storage.  A  networked  approach.  A 
Brocade-based  SAN  enables  your  company  to  seamlessly  add  storage  on  demand  to  meet  your  ever  growing  data 
storage  needs.  Brocade  SAN  infrastructure  solutions  are  available  from  leading  system  OEMs  and  integrators  worldwide. 


Improve  your  data  availability  with  Storage  Area  Networks. 

Find  out  how  in  our  new  white  paper  by  visiting:  www.brocade.com/avail 


BROCADE 


2001  by  Brocade  Communications  Systems,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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BUSINESSOPINION 


WORKSTYLES 


Handling  Hacker  Relations  is  a 
Full-lime  Job  for  Company  Exec 


Interviewee:  Ned  Lilly,  vice 
president  of  hacker  relations 
Company:  Great  Bridge  LLC 
iwww.greatbridge.com),  found¬ 
ed  last  May.  Offers  technical 
support,  consulting  services 
and  development  support  for 
the  PostgreSQL  open-source 
database.  PostgreSQL  “was 
originally  developed  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  tool  at  [the  University  of 
California  at]  Berkeley.  It  adds 
object  capabilities  to  the 
Ingres  database." 

Main  location: 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Number  of  IT 
employees:  25 
Number  of  end 
users:  47 
What’s  a  VP  of 
hacker  relations? 

“It’s  largely  an  evan¬ 
gelistic  job.  In  the 
open-source  envi¬ 
ronment,  hackers 
are  the  ones  doing 
most  of  the  work.  I 
make  sure  we  never  forget  that, 
and  that  we  work  with  the  hack¬ 
er  community  in  a  productive 
way.  [At  first],  my  job  involved  a 
lot  of  explaining  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  our  goals  for  PostgreSQL 
and  that  we  aren’t  out  to  hijack 
the  code." 

Do  you  have  a  hacker 
background?  “I’m  a  manage¬ 
ment  guy,  but  temperamentally. 
I’m  kind  of  a  geek.  The  compa¬ 
ny  wanted  someone  who  could 
have  a  foot  in  both  worlds.” 
How  did  you  gain  the  hack¬ 
er  community’s  support? 

“I  spent  a  lot  of  time  learning, 
observing,  trying  not  to  say 
something  stupid  right  off  the 
bat.  I’m  very  forthright  about 
what  I  know  and  don’t  know, 
because  there  are  some  very 
sharp  people  in  this  Postgres 
hacker  community,  and  they 
can  sniff  out  a  fake  in  no  time." 
Who’s  involved  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  “Anyone  can  become 
a  contributor.  Typically,  they  first 
get  into  it  because . . .  they’d 
like  to  have  some  database 
functionality  but  no  way  do  they 
want  to  pay  for  Oracle.  The  best 
code  wins." 

But  the  company  is  making 
money  from  their  efforts. 
What  do  they  get  out  of  it, 
aside  from  the  challenge? 

“We  created  the  Postgres  advi¬ 
sory  community  and  invite 
members  to  join  as  a  thank- 


you  for  the  work  they’ve  done. 
These  are  people  who  for  sever¬ 
al  years  worked  nights  and 
weekends  and  made  some 
really  substantial  contributions 
to  the  code.  We  want  them 
to  participate  in  our  success, 
and  we  give  them  options  in 
the  company.” 

Do  they  find  that  suitable, 
given  the  current  market 
for  initial  public  offerings? 

“Everyone  who  is  involved  with 
Postgres  feels  really 
good  about  its  pros¬ 
pects.  It’s  not  much 
of  a  stretch  for  them 
to  [think]  there’s  a 
market  opportunity 
here.  Oracle  is  mono¬ 
lithic,  so  it’s  not  a  leap 
to  visualize  [success]. 
The  open-source 
database  wave  is 
starting  to  crest." 
Have  you  had  any 
conflicts  with  the 
community?  “We 
wanted  to  make  a  fairly  late-in- 
the-game  addition  to  a  backup- 
and-restore  utility  in  a  late  beta 
version  of  the  database,  but 
there  are  some  pretty  well- 
established  rules  about  when 
we  institute  a  code  freeze.  Even 
though  the  database  is  open 
source,  there’s  a  fair  amount  of 
structure  in  our  development 
process:  you  need  that  with  [so 
many]  people  picking  over  the 
code.  We  tried  to  slip  in  the 
change  too  late,  [and]  we  were 
publicly  scolded.  The  Postgres 
group  is  a  true  meritocracy  with 
a  strong  sense  of  the  rules  that 
we  operate  under.  It  was  a  good 
learning  experience." 

Workday:  “The  internal  IT  staff 
has  pretty  regular  hours,  but 
knowledge  engineering  is  a 
24/7  operation  [with  an  on-call 
rotation]." 

Dress  code:  Business  casual, 
“but  we  don’t  object  to  hacker 
casual." 

Free  refreshments:  Free 
Cokes  and  Starbucks  coffee. 
“Our  coffee  maker  has  one  of 
those  ’Designed  for  Microsoft 
Windows’  stickers  on  it  -  that’s 
hacker  humor.” 

Favorite  item  in  the  office 
candy  dish:  “Our  CEO  is  mani¬ 
acal  about  these  awful  things 
called  Chuckles  that  he  orders 
by  the  case." 

-  Leslie  Jaye  Goff 
(lgoff&ix.netcom.com) 


What  it's  Like 
To  Work  at... 


JIM  CHAMPY 

Net  Disruption 

IS  THE  INTERNET  a  “disruptive  technology”?  If  so,  so  what? 

Those  questions  sparked  fresh  debate  recently,  when  much- 
respected  strategist  Michael  Porter  argued  that  the  Internet 
is  just  another  channel  to  market  goods  and  services  and 
shouldn’t  be  considered  disruptive.  It’s  not  the  kind  of  tech¬ 


nology  that  would  lead  to  industry  restructur¬ 
ing,  he  claimed. 

I  was  surprised  at  Porter’s  position.  The  In¬ 
ternet  has  certainly  caused  chaos,  if  not  disrup¬ 
tion.  And  Porter’s  colleague  at  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  Clayton  Christianson,  who  wrote  a 
book  on  disruption,  would  most  likely  disagree 
with  him.  But  the  issue  of  whether  a  technology 
is  disruptive  is  more  than  an  academic  debate. 

Michael  Hammer  and  I  first  identified  dis¬ 
ruptive  technologies  when  we  wrote  about  re¬ 
engineering.  Disruptive  technologies  are  the 
kinds  of  technologies  whose  impacts  are  hard  to 
predict.  The  light  bulb,  the  telephone,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  the  computer  are  examples  of  tech¬ 
nologies  that  have  had  profound  effects  on  how 
we  live.  But  at  the  times  of  their  introductions, 
their  impacts  were  seen  as  incre¬ 
mental,  if  not  inconsequential. 

Only  the  most  aggressive  prog¬ 
nosticators  predicted  their  full 
impacts,  and  sometimes  their 
crystal  balls  weren’t  very  clear. 

For  example,  futurist  John 
Diebold  first  suggested  that  the 
impact  of  computers  would  be 
through  automation  and  that 
machines  would  replace  people. 

But  the  disruptive  effects  of 
computers  have  gone  far  beyond 
automating  old  processes  and 
decreasing  the  number  of  people 
required  to  do  a  job.  Computers 
—  now  more  elegantly  referred  to 
as  “information  technology”  — 
have  had  a  radical  impact  on  how 
companies  operate  and  on  the 
productivity  of  whole  industries. 

But  history  alone  doesn’t  help 
us  predict  which  unfamiliar  tech¬ 
nologies  might  be  truly  disrup¬ 
tive.  So  here  are  five  questions 
that  will  help  predict  what  might 
become  a  disruptive  technology, 
using  the  Internet  as  a  test  case: 

■  Will  the  new  technology  enable  work 
to  be  done  at  dramatically  increased  speeds?  When 
this  happens,  productivity  can  reach  new  levels. 
Just  look  at  the  process  of  instantaneous  credit 
approvals  that  the  Internet  now  enables. 

■  Will  the  new  technology  lead  to  radical  cost  reduc¬ 
tions?  When  this  happens,  companies  can  do 
more  for  less  and  change  their  fundamental 


economics.  Technology  services  companies,  for 
example,  have  been  using  the  Internet  to  recruit 
employees  at  a  fraction  of  their  prior  hiring  costs. 

■  Can  the  new  technology  lead  to  substantially  im¬ 
proved  quality?  Just  think  of  the  value  of  error- 
free  performance.  Most  companies  haven’t 
leveraged  the  Internet  in  this  way.  It  will  take 
much  more  process  redesign  to  improve  quality, 
but  the  Internet  has  the  ability  to  connect 
processes  in  ways  that  could  virtually  eliminate 
performance  errors. 

■  Will  the  new  technology  change  companies’  rela¬ 
tionships  with  their  customers?  This  is  more  than 
just  asking  whether  the  technology  will  provide 
a  new  sales  channel.  It’s  about  changing  what  a 
company  and  its  customers  know  about  each 
other,  then  enabling  a  fundamental  change  in 

customers’  experience.  With  the  In¬ 
ternet,  the  answer  to  the  question  is 
clearly  “yes.” 

■  Will  the  new  technology  accelerate 
companies’  ability  to  innovate?  If  com¬ 
panies  can  find  ways  for  a  new  tech¬ 
nology  to  improve  their  creativity, 
they  will  have  found  a  way  to  com¬ 
pete  on  a  basis  other  than  price.  In 
strategy  speak,  that’s  called  creating 
a  new  value  proposition,  like  deliv¬ 
ering  a  product  or  service  that’s 
more  valuable  in  the  customer’s 
eyes.  Merrill  Lynch  first  did  that 
when  it  started  to  aggregate  cus¬ 
tomers’  financial  information  into 
a  single  report. 

The  Internet  seems  to  qualify  as  a 
disruptive  technology.  I  believe  it  will 
eventually  lead  to  radical  changes  in 
how  businesses  operate  and  in  the 
eventual  restructuring  of  some  in¬ 
dustries.  This  won’t  happen  until 
companies  redesign  their  business 
processes,  so  we  have  a  good  10 
years  of  work  to  do.  But  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  think  about  how  a  technology 
is  likely  to  be  disruptive.  It  provides 
the  business  case  for  action,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  a  company  to  radically  change  opera¬ 
tions.  That’s  what  it  takes  to  leverage  a  disrup¬ 
tive  technology  rather  than  become  its  victim.  • 


Champy  is  chairman  of  consulting  at  Perot  Systems 
Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  can  be  reached  at 
JimChampy@ps.net. 


Disruption 
provides  the 
business 
case  for 
radical 
change. 
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HE  FACT  THAT  WE  LIVE  IN  A  LITIGIOUS 
society  is  undeniable.  But  to  what  extent 
has  lawsuit  lunacy  penetrated  the  world 
of  IT?  Are  disaffected  companies  run¬ 
ning  to  court  over  broken  IT  contracts 
as  never  before? 

It  all  depends  on  how  you  read  the  numbers.  “I 
sense  that  the  IT  world  over  the  past  decade  has 
gone  from  becoming  relatively  less  to  relatively  more 
litigious  than  the  rest  of  the  economy,”  says  Tom  De¬ 
Marco,  a  consultant  at  Cutter  Consortium  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Mass.  “Big  systems  integrators  often  have  50 
concurrent  lawsuits  pending.” 

DeMarco,  who  is  exposed  to  many  IT-related  law¬ 
suits  in  his  work  as  a  litigation  consultant,  says  the 
equivalent  of  10%  to  15%  of  many  corporate  IT  bud¬ 
gets  are  consumed  by  legal  costs.  Court  calendars  are 
clogged  with  often  baseless  lawsuits  brought  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  rather  fight  than  talk,  he  says. 

Although  precise  numbers  are  hard  to  come  by, 
there’s  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  number  of  IT 
outsourcing  lawsuits  has  increased  significantly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  While  many  executives  rail 
against  filing  suit  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  the  situation  is 
likely  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

Whether  it’s  a  matter  of  late  delivery  or  unmet  re¬ 
quirements,  experts  say  that  most  problems  arise 
from  a  failure  to  communicate. 

CIOs  can  help  their  companies  avert  the  pain  of 
litigation  by  spelling  out  specifications  and  time¬ 
tables  upfront  and  by  maintaining  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  vendor  during  implementation. 

Bruce  Webster,  a  consultant  at  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers  in  New  York,  recently  completed  a  study  of 
25  years  of  litigation  resulting  from  IT  systems  fail¬ 
ures.  His  sampling  of  cases  lends  credence  to  the 
view  that  IT  litigation  has  trended  upward. 

Of  the  120  cases  Webster  studied,  five  were  filed  in 
1974-76, 18  in  1988-90  and  23  in  1994-96.  A  decrease  to 
19  filings  in  1997-99  “reflects  a  time  lag  in  our  ability 
to  gather  data  on  the  most  recent  cases,  rather  than 
an  actual  downward  trend  in  such  legal  actions,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Webster’s  report. 

But  Webster  is  cautious  about  exaggerating  the 
trend’s  significance.  “My  impression  is  that  litigation 
is  on  the  rise  because  the  number  of  IT  projects  has 
been  increasing  steadily  over  the  last  25  to  30  years,” 
he  says.  “Before  that,  it  was  relatively  rare  to  embark 
on  a  major  project.  Today,  it  is  a  fundamental  neces¬ 
sity  in  both  business  and  government.” 

So  does  an  increase  in  raw  numbers  indicate  a  liti¬ 
gation  explosion?  According  to  Rick  Matlus,  research 
director  at  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gartner  Group 
Inc.,  the  ratio  of  litigated  IT  projects  to  the  total  has 
actually  remained  steady  over  the  past  few  years.  “I 
have  been  checking  with  law  firms  that  do  this  kind 
of  work,  and  they  have  not  seen  an  increase  in  litiga¬ 
tion,”  he  says.  “Overall,  less  than  3%  of  all  IT  deals 
end  up  in  arbitration  or  in  court.” 

The  Blame  Game 

In  any  event,  when  IT  projects  do  fail,  it’s  often 
easier  for  companies  to  blame  the  vendor  for  defec¬ 
tive  products  or  sleazy  sales  techniques  than  to  take 
responsibility  for  any  shortcomings  themselves.  In 
Webster’s  study,  customers  were  five  times  more 
likely  to  initiate  a  lawsuit  against  vendors  than  ven¬ 
dors  were  to  sue  customers. 

DeMarco  says  organizational  politics  often  lead  to 
unreasonable  customer  expectations,  which  in  turn 
spawn  irreconcilable  differences  with  vendors.  “Au¬ 
thority  uses  fear  to  get  people  to  knuckle  under  and 
accept  the  feasibility  of  a  desired  result,  no  matter 
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how  unreasonable,”  he  says.  If  the  CEO  says  a  project 
must  be  completed  within  a  year,  then  that  expecta¬ 
tion  is  set  in  stone. 

The  corporate  blame  game  also  tends  to  fuel  litiga¬ 
tion,  says  DeMarco.  Once  a  project  goes  awry,  those 
responsible  would  rather  cover  up  their  poor  deal¬ 
making  than  try  to  fix  it.  “Litigation  is  a  way  to  defer 
blame,”  he  says.  “The  typical  lawsuit  can  take  three, 
four  or  five  years.  Litigation  has  the  beneficial  effect 
of  deferring  judgment.” 

One  of  the  other  factors  that  plays  into  the  surge  in 
IT  litigation  is  the  role  that  CEOs,  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficers  and  other  senior  business  executives  play  in 
deal-making  with  vendors.  “The  projects  are  pitched 
to  those  with  a  stake  in  the  company’s  profitability,” 
says  Joe  Auer,  a  Computerworld  columnist  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Computer  Negotiations  Inc.  in 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  “The  vendor  claims  that  outsourc¬ 
ing  will  drop  X  cents  per  share  to  the  bottom  line, 
and  the  executives  start  calculating  their  bonuses.” 

But  vendors  aren’t  necessarily  the  ones  at  fault. 
“The  customer  doesn’t  always  perform  what  they 
need  to  do  to  get  the  product  implemented,”  says 
Ann  Jordan,  general  counsel  for  PeopleSoft  Inc.  in 
Pleasanton,  Calif.  “It  is  easier  to  blame  the  vendor 
than  to  go  to  your  own  management  and  say,  ‘We 
could  have  done  a  better  job.’  ” 

In  October,  PeopleSoft  settled  a  lawsuit  in  which 
Newark,  Del-based  WL.  Gore  &  Associates  Inc., 
maker  of  the  Gore-Tex  fabric  used  in  outdoor  apparel, 
accused  the  software  vendor,  along  with  consultancy 
Deloitte  &  Touche  LLP,  of  botching  the  installation  of 
a  human  resources  management  system.  Although 
Gore  didn’t  specifically  complain  about  PeopleSoft’s 
product,  it  did  contend  that  PeopleSoft  foisted  New 
York-based  Deloitte’s  services  on  Gore  and  claimed 
that  the  consultancy  wasn’t  up  to  the  task. 

The  lawsuit  charged  that  the  software  problems  in¬ 
terrupted  the  firm’s  business  operations.  Terms  of  the 
settlement  remain  confidential,  according  to  Jordan. 

Adam  Cohen,  an  attorney  at  the  law  firm  Weil 
Gotshal  &  Manges  LLP  in  New  York,  says  he’s  seen 
similar  situations,  frequently  involving  failed  Web 
site  projects.  In  such  cases,  “the  developer  often 
points  to  the  client  and  says  that  they  didn’t  provide 
deliverables  [in  a  timely  manner]  under  the  con¬ 
tract,”  Cohen  says.  But  “it  is  rarely  black  and  white. 
Each  side  has  duties  and  obligations  to  the  other.” 

Webster  points  to  other  problems  on  the  customer 
side.  “I’ve  seen  cases  where  the  project  champion 
leaves  the  company,”  he  says.  “His  replacement  has 


Avoiding  Conflict 

Want  to  avoid  or  manage  conflict  with  third-party  application 
development  or  outsourcing  contracts?  Consider  these  nine  points: 


^  Agree  ahead  of  time  to  expecta¬ 
tions,  promises  and  contingencies. 

0  include  performance  and  compati¬ 
bility  requirements,  anticipated  life 
span  and  acceptable  levels  of  de¬ 
fects  in  systems  specifications,  as 
well  as  required  functionality. 

0  Clearly  define  key  terms,  condi- 
^  tions  and  activities. 


Q  Review  documents  up  and  down 
the  chain  of  command  in  both  orga¬ 
nizations  to  make  sure  all  relevant 
personnel  understand  whafs 
promised  and  what’s  expected. 

0  Implement  small,  comprehensible 
and  workable  systems  at  first  before 
expanding  into  the  desired  large 
systems. 


o  Plan  to  migrate  off  IT  technologies 
that  your  organization  doesn’t  con¬ 
trol  in  order  to  avoid  unplanned 
obsolescence. 

^  Get  expert  legal  and  IT  guidance 
before  signing  anything. 

Act  quickly  when  problems  arise. 

o  Work  with  the  vendor  to  achieve  the 
desired  goal. 


SOURCE:  BRUCE  F.  WEBSTER,  “PATTERNS  IN  IT  LITIGATION;  SYSTEMS  FAILURE  (1976-2000),"  PRICEWATERHOUSECOOPERS.  NEW  YORK.  2001 


little  or  no  stake  in  the  project  succeeding.  Some¬ 
times,  there  is  also  a  small  but  influential  group  of 
users  who  like  the  way  things  were  done  before.” 

In  some  cases,  problematic  software  implementa¬ 
tions  are  the  result  of  how  they’re  handled  —  or  mis¬ 
handled  —  internally,  according  to  Rich  Reed,  vice 
president  for  information  and  network  technology  at 
the  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Cos.  in  Warren,  N.J. 
“There  has  to  be  a  program  of  change  management 
that  surrounds  implementation  of  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions,”  he  says.  “The  failure  to  educate  users  on  oper¬ 
ational  changes  will  create  potential  problems.” 

When  It's  Time  to  Walk  Away 

Bill  Donovan,  CIO  at  Charlotte-based  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  and  logistics  services  firm  CSX  Lines  LLC, 
says  he  and  his  CEO  were  both  hot  under  the  collar 
and  ready  to  sue  a  Big  Five  consultant  a  few  years 
ago  over  the  unsuccessful  implementation  of  a  cus¬ 
tomized  system  for  booking  and  tracking  cargo.  Both 
sides  agreed  to  walk  away  from  the  project  and  call  it 
a  wash  after  the  consultant  waived  any  further  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  contract. 

But  Donovan  gleaned  some  important  project 
management  lessons  from  the  experience.  “We  gave 
[the  consultant]  full  accountability  for  the  success  of 
the  project,”  he  says.  “Since  then,  we’ve  never  given 
an  outside  firm  accountability.  We  manage  the  team 
in-house  and  hire  contractors  as  needed.” 

Many  CIOs  recommend  documenting  both  cus¬ 
tomer  and  vendor  expectations  from  the  get-go, 
which  is  precisely  the  job  of  Stuart  Kliman,  founding 


partner  of  Vantage  Partners  LLC,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  consulting  firm.  Kliman  helps  compa¬ 
nies  find  better  ways  to  relate  to  one  another,  a  task 
that’s  easier  said  than  done.  “Both  vendors  and  cus¬ 
tomers  are  frustrated  with  the  dynamic  at  play,  but 
neither  is  comfortable  taking  the  first  step  to  change 
it,”  he  says. 

A  language  barrier  almost  brought  down  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World 
Ltd.  (LHW),  a  New  York-based  marketing  and  reser¬ 
vations  service,  and  SimNet  Computing  Ltd.,  a  Japan¬ 
ese  systems  integrator.  LHW  hired  SimNet  in  1998  to 
hook  up  the  LAN  at  its  Tokyo  installation  with  its 
WAN.  SimNet  installed  $50,000  of  software  not  au¬ 
thorized  by  LHW.  When  LHW  refused  to  pay,  Sim¬ 
Net  threatened  to  sue. 

“It  was  a  communications  problem,”  says  Edward 
Nesta,  LHW’s  CIO.  “There  was  a  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  what  they  thought  we  said  vs.  what  was  really 
approved.” 

Nesta  and  his  team  negotiated  their  way  out  of  liti¬ 
gation  by  extending  SimNet’s  service  contract,  thus 
allowing  the  vendor  to  recoup  its  _  pirws  f 

losses.  “We  have  an  excellent  '  ^ 
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today,  he  says.  But  Nesta  surmis- 

es  that  the  original  problem  could  have  been  avoided 

had  he  placed  a  few  key  people  on  the  spot  to  work 

directly  with  SimNet.  t 


Buxbaum  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Contact  him  at pab001@aol.com. 
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third  parties  to  handle  application  devei- 
IT  functions,  more  legal  conflicts  arise 
dors.  By  Peter  Buxbaum 
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An  IT  project  goes 
south  -  what  do  you 

do?  Call  your  lawyer, 
says  Bill  Donovan,  CIO 
at  CSX  Lines  LLC,  a 
Charlotte,  N.C.-based 
ocean  transportation  and 
logistics  services 
provider.  Call  your  head¬ 
hunter,  says  Bruce 
Blitch,  CIO  at  Tessen- 
derlo  Kerley  Inc.,  a 
Phoenix-based  chemi¬ 
cals  maker.  Computer- 
world  posed  a  few  hypo¬ 
thetical  questions  to 
these  CIOs  to  see  how 
they  would  handle  some  difficult  legal  situations. 

A  systems  integrator  you  hired  to  deveiop  a  strategic  e-com- 
merce  system  has  faiied  to  meet  the  deadline  spelled  out  in 
the  contract  and  claims  it  will  need  at  least  50%  more  time 
to  complete  the  project.  Your  CEO  wants  to  sue  the  contrac¬ 
tor.  What  do  you  do? 

Donovan:  The  fact  that  it’s  late  isn’t  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  a  lawsuit.  I’d  have  to  sit  down  with  the  CEO  and 
explain  the  facts.  If  the  contractor  is  doing  a  good  job 
otherwise,  the  delay  may  involve  a  failure  to  define 
the  specs  properly.  Dragging  something  like  this  into 
court  would  be  ugly. 

I’d  tell  the  vendor  the  CEO  wanted  to  sue  them  as  a 
threat  more  than  anything  else.  I’d  ask  them  to  help 
me  work  with  the  CEO  and  the  business  owner  to 
clearly  understand  why  the  project  is  late  and  to  see 
what  the  contractor  and  the  in-house  people  can  do 
to  correct  the  problem. 

Blitch:  I’d  call  every  headhunter  I  know  and  update 
my  resume.  In  my  mind,  the  blame  lies  squarely  at 
IT’s  doorstep.  Any  project  involves  planning  and 
controlling.  The  CEO  is  probably  not  upset  by  the  de¬ 
lay  so  much  as  the  hundreds  of  thousands  [of  dollars] 
it  will  cost.  That  should  have  been  something  the 
CIO  was  managing.  Every  project  should  have  had  a 


plan.  Having  a  plan  implies 
having  a  metric  with  which  to 
measure  its  progress.  You 
don’t  just  wake  up  one  day 
and  find  that  what  should 
have  been  100%  [complete]  is 
really  only  50%  [ready]. 

A  commercial  software  package 
that  your  organization  licensed  to 
help  manage  its  financial  activities 
has  failed  to  perform  as  adver¬ 
tised,  leading  to  inaccuracies  in 
billing  statements  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  operating 
losses,  along  with  customer 
angst.  The  vendor  blames  your 
firm  for  customizations  that  were  made  to  the  package  by 
your  IT  organization.  What  would  you  do? 

Donovan:  You  have  to  sit  down  and  find  out  what 
caused  the  problem  and  then  fix  it.  But  the  vendor 
has  to  cooperate.  If  they  don’t,  threaten  arbitration  or 
litigation.  But  in  most  cases,  the  vendor  will  work 
with  you  on  this.  I  have  no  problem  going  to  court, 
but  you  have  to  be  careful  to  have  your  facts  in  order. 
Biitch:  I  hear  recruiters  prefer  the  chronological 
format  for  resumes.  The 
fault  is  not  necessarily 
with  the  vendor.  I  don’t 
believe  all  the  advertis¬ 
ing  I  see  and  read.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is 
better  than  a  pound  of 
cme.  You  need  to  think 
through  how  to  structure 
the  deal  upfront.  After¬ 
wards,  it  is  a  little  late. 

A  hacker  has  gained  access 
to  sensitive  customer  data, 
including  credit  card  infor¬ 
mation  and  personal  histo¬ 
ries.  A  group  of  customers 


I  have  no 
problem  go¬ 
ing  to  court, 
but  you  have 
to  be  careful 
to  have  your 
facts  in  order. 


has  filed  a  class-action  lawsuit  against  your  firm.  What 
steps  would  you  and  your  organization  take  next? 

Donovan:  I’d  turn  that  over  to  the  legal  department 
immediately  and  get  some  high-powered  outside 
help  to  take  care  of  it. 

Blitch:  Getting  into  a  litigation  duel  with  your  cus¬ 
tomers  is  not  a  path  to  future  goodwill.  Depending 
upon  the  demands  of  the  customers  and  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  skills  of  your  corporate  counsel  and  CFO,  you  are 
probably  better  off  settling  quickly.  Long  legal  battles 
make  rich  lawyers  and  poor  you.  Pick  your  fights 
carefully. 

A  software  programmer  from  your  firm  is  recruited  by  a 
rival.  Six  months  later,  the  rival  introduces  a  software  ser¬ 
vice  for  customers  remarkably  similar  to  one  that  your  com¬ 
pany  launched  a  year  ago.  How  would  you  respond? 

Donovan:  If  we  were  a  software  house  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  depended  on  it,  I’d  want  to  get  our  lawyers  and 
some  outside  counsel  involved.  But  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  rights  are  so  amorphous  that  it’s  hard  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  even  with  a  confidentiality  agreement. 
Blitch:  Have  your  lavsryers  draft  a  really  stern  letter 
to  this  person  and  their  employer.  Rattle  your  sabers, 
but  don’t  pull  them  from  their  scabbards.  It  should 
never  go  beyond  this  stage.  Hope  they  back  down 
based  on  the  noise  you  are 
making.  Enforcing  employ¬ 
ment  contracts  is  notoriously 
hard  to  do. 

If  they  don’t  back  down, 
then  count  your  blessings  that 
you  have  a  12-  to  18-month 
lead  on  your  competition.  If 
you  haven’t  made  any 
progress  on  enhancing  func¬ 
tionality  in  that  period  of 
time,  then  you  deserve  to  fall 
behind.  I 


Buxbaum  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Elizabeth,  N.J.  Contact  him 
at  pab001@aol.com. 
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ON  THE 
HOT  SEAT 

What  would  you  do  if  a  systems  integrator  failed 
to  meet  the  deadline  or  specs  in  developing  a  strat- 
egic  e-commerce  system?  By  Peter  Buxbaum 
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WANT  TO  LEAD? 


E-COMMERCE  PITFALLS  XML  GETS  BUSY 
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HOLDING  IT 
ACCOUNTABLE 

Anew  accounting  standard  for 

software  dcveiopmenl  wiU  force  dra¬ 
matic  changes  in  the  way  IT  projects 
are  run,  reports  Kathleen  Melymuka. 
The  bookkeeping  rules  require  much 
greater  discipline  in  project 
management  and.  like  Y2K,  they 
can't  be  ignored  —  not  with  the 
SEC  watching.  IT  departments 
will  need  to  keep  detailed  records  of  the  time  spent 
on  tasks  so  that  internal  software  costs  are  correct¬ 
ly  fed  into  the  general  ledger.  Application  develop- 
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Aeport  begins  on  page  46. 
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MORE  MANAGERS 
MONITOR  E-MAIL 


Computerworld  survey;  Fearing  fawsuirs,  loss 
of  secrets,  employers  scan  more  worker  messages 


av  OQWtNwvi  oicKMva 

Spot  cbeckt  juH  aren't 
ettough  laymore.  The  tide  U 
ninung  toward  ryaiefluiic 
tDoniionngofcoiporaie  e-iuaU 
irafTic  using  contenl-monUor- 
ing  software  that  scans  for 
tnMiblesome  words,  according 
to  an  exclusive  CooyiuinworU 


About  of  75  corporate 
e-mail  managers  already  use 
monitoring  software  either 
regularly  or  for  spot  checks.  Of 
those  who  don't,  plan  to 
install  it  next  year,  aecurding  to 
the  survey. 

The  reason:  Usen  of  tnetu- 
lorii^  software  said  they’re 
concerned  about  protecting 
their  InteQectual  property  and 
guarding  themselves  against 
litigation- 


REPORT:  CODE  QUALITY  TO  TAKEAHIT 


fluf  many  C/Os  defend 
integrify  of  software 


IV  THOMAS  MOFfMAH 


As  if  the  year  2000  problem 
won't  be  enough  of  a  Pandora's 
box.  here's  soother  one  for  IT 


they  have 
pulled  specialists  onto  their 
Y2X  proiects.  The  irtcUe- 
down  effect,  according  to  Meu 
Croup,  is  that  few  of  these 
compames  svill  redeploy  ibrir 
quality  teams,  so  application 
development  error  rates  will 

Meta  Group's  soft- 
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*1  didn't  really  realm  bow 
much  of  a  problem  t  had  unol  I 
started  using  (moniioring  soft- 
svarel.*  said  IcIT  LePsge,  direc¬ 
tor  of  MIS  at  American  Fast 
Freighi  Inc  In  Kent  Wash. 

LePage  Is  using  MIME- 
tweeper  wftware  from  Kirk- 
f -Moil  Mnnilnn.  page  97 


MERGER  SPURS  IT 
COST,  JOB  CUTS 

Conf d/JVfM-fhmsf  see 
pressure  to  cut  rotes 


Coosolidated  Edison's  S3J  bil- 
Um  merger  with  Nonheasi 
UiUtries  IS  bound  w  trigger 
sharp  CDSKuning  phis  em¬ 
ployee  layoffe  within  the  two 
companies'  IT  groups,  analysts 
said  last  week. 

The  merger  means  an  im- 
mediaie  redundancy  in  the  IT 
afrastnicture.  plus  deiegub- 
tkm  means  tremendous  pees 
Merger,  page  97 


CAN  ACQUISITION 
STAY  HEALTHY? 

Aetna/Prudeniial  face 
data  challenges 


BV  THOMAS  HOrrMAH 

Aetna  Inc.'s  top  IT  executive 
said  his  company  is  set  to  ab¬ 
sorb  its  third  major  health  in¬ 
surance  sequmtion  In  three 
years  with  Ite  takeover  of  Pru¬ 
dential  Healthcare. 

But  Wall  Street  analysis 
and  health  care  consultants 
warned  that  despite  its  merger 
and  aoqutsilion  experience,  the 
AemapogeJO 


Words  We  Live  By  Words  You  Work  By 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased 
news  and  information  in  IT.  Our  code  of  ethics 
guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld 
often  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business, 
your  career,  and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 
To  get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies.  To 
find  out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies.  To 
decide  whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your  current 
job.  To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IT  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters 
call  it  the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from 
network  management  to  reengineering.  They  dig 
deeply  to  bring  you  the  most  accurate,  comprehen¬ 
sive  news  in  IT. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  250,000*  IT  professionals  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you?  Order 
today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed  issues. 
Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-552-4431,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http:/A\ww.cwsubscribe.com. 

You’ll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  ha\'e  our  word 
on  it. 
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Forget  the  beach,  barbecue  or  RV 
Summer  is  the  time  to  fine-tune  your  leadership 
skills.  We  found  some  programs  worthy  of 
your  consideration.  By  Jill  Vitiello 


After  three  consecutive  weeks  in 
the  executive  development  program  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Kellogg  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Management  in  Evanston, 
Ill.,  Jim  Stockdale  says  he’s  cpnvinced  he 
can  work  with  just  about  anyone. 

His  class  included  approximately  60  people  from  as 
many  as  30  countries.  Because  the  participants  rotated 
through  study  groups,  they  all  got  a  chance  to  work 
with  one  another. 

“It  was  like  a  three-week  boot  camp,”  he  says  with  a 
laugh.  “All  of  us  are  used  to  putting  in  long  days  at 
work,  but  we  were  in  a  state  of  shock  to  be  in  ‘school’ 
for  12  hours  a  day.”  Stockdale,  who  is  program  manag¬ 
er  at  General  Dynamics  Advanced  Technology  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  in  Whippany,  N.J.,  leads  a  group  that  builds 
wireless  networks  for  the  military. 

Executive  education  is  offered  year-round,  but  many 
executives  find  that  summer  is  the  best  time  to  break 
away  for  extended  programs.  Far  from  having  a  reme¬ 
dial  connotation,  executive  “summer  school”  is  seen 
as  a  perquisite  for  high-potential  managers. 

Last  summer,  Kaz  Imose,  general  manager  at  Teijin 
Ltd.  in  Osaka,  Japan,  completed  a  six-week  stint  at  the 
University  of  Virginia’s  Darden  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  in  Charlottesville.,  Va.  The 
program  features  a  full  academic  load,  plus  a  trip  to 
Washington  to  meet  with  government  officials,  a  visit 
to  nearby  Monticello  for  a  private  tour,  health  and  fit¬ 
ness  screenings  and  counseling. 

The  experience  gave  Imose  “the  international  expe¬ 
rience  and  global  perspective”  he  needed  to  advance 
his  career,  he  says.  “I  think  that  almost  all  Japanese  ex¬ 
ecutives  still  have  some  anxiety  about  joining  an  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  program  at  an  established  university 
such  as  Darden,”  says  Imose.  “My  advice  is  to  relax.” 

And  relax  they  can.  At  Darden,  participants  can  in¬ 
vite  spouses  or  partners  to  join  them  in  the  final  week 
of  the  program,  which  includes  social  and  leisure  ac¬ 
tivities.  Darden  even  welcomes  participants’  children 
in  the  sixth  week  and  provides  special  programming 
for  them,  too. 

“When  people  get  to  a  certain  stage  of  their  careers 


SUMMER 

SAMPLERS 

THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL 

University  ot  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia 
\mw.whartonMpenn.echj/exeaj^.html 
■  The  Wharton  School's  Advanced 
Management  Program,  which  is  of¬ 
fered  June  3  to  July  6.  is  a  five-week 
course  for  senior  executives.  Partici¬ 
pants  tend  to  have  17  to  25  years  of 
work  experience  and  are  generally 
between  40  and  50  years  old. 

Classes  are  held  in  the  Steinberg 
Conference  Center,  which  is  also 
v/here  attendees  are  housed  and  fed 
during  their  stay. 

Tuition  covers  lodging,  meals  and 
materials  and  includes  a  partners  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  final  two  days,  which  “fa¬ 
cilitates  re-entry  to  home  and  work  by 


creating  a  shared  frame  of  reference  - 
and  experience  for  participants  and 
their  partners.” 

A  special  English  Language  Pro¬ 
gram  helps  international  participants 
cope  with  an  all-English  learning  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  cost  is  $36,000. 

CARNEGIE  MELLON  UNIVERSITY 

Pittsburgh 

www.cmu.edu/home/education/ 
education_executive.html 
■  The  Wall  Street  Journal  ranked 
Carnegie  Mellon  University's  Program 
for  Executives  the  world's  No.  1  general 
management  program.  Participants 
must  be  upper-level  managers  with  12 
to  25  years  of  work  experience. 

The  course,  which  isn't  IT-specific, 
is  designed  to  broaden  skills  in  general 
management  and  leadership.  It  will  be 
offered  one  week  per  month  from  April 
to  June. 

Classes  are  held  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Industrial  Administration 
;  Center  for  Executive  Education,  which 


is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  campus. 

The  cost  is  $18.500.  which  includes 
hotel  and  some  meals. 

THE  ANDERSON  SCHOOL 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
www.anderson.  ucla.  edu/programs/ 
execed 

■  A  fairly  new  entry,  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles'  Strategic 
Leadership  Institute  (SLI)  is  a  four- 
week  program  that  focuses  on  “arming 
executives  with  the  tools  and  frame¬ 
works  to  evaluate  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  the  skills  to  implement  organi¬ 
zational  change.” 

Participants  have  included  senior- 
level  executives  and  self-employed 
entrepreneurs.  They  are  housed  on 
campus  in  UCLA's  newest  conference 
facility.  Sunset  Village.  SLI  is  being 
offered  July  29  to  Aug.  24. 

The  cost  is  $22,500,  which  in¬ 
cludes  tuition,  books,  materials,  use 
of  a  computer,  lodging,  most  meals 
and  a  Partners'  Program. 


HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

Harvard  University.  Boston 
www.exed.hbs.edu/programs 
■  Harvard  Business  School's  Ad¬ 
vanced  Management  Program  is  an 
eight-week  program,  offered  April  2  to 
May  31,  in  which  participants  work  six 
days  a  week  and  are  expected  to  put  in 
14-hour  days. 

The  cost  is  $47,000,  which  includes 
lodging,  meals,  tuition  and  materials. 

IT  professionals  may  also  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  two-week  course  called 
Delivering  Information  Services,  which, 
according  to  Harvard,  “was  created  to 
give  business  leaders  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  strategies  necessary  to  build 
and  manage  an  information  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  maximum  advantage." 

Offered  from  July  22  to  Aug.  3. 
Delivering  Information  Services  caters 
to  leaders  whose  companies  have 
“substantial  information  technology 
investments.” 

Living  quarters  are  equipped 
with  PCs  and  high-speed  Internet 


connections.  The  cost  is  $11,000. 

SLOAN  SCHOOL  OF 
MANAGEMENT 

MIT,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
http://mitsloan.mit.edu/execed/ 

■  The  MIT  Sloan  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment  Executive  Education  program 
offers  specialized  management  cours¬ 
es  during  most  months,  however,  two 
courses  offered  this  summer  might 
especially  tempt  IT  professionals. 

“Strategic  Management  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Age;  Beyond  eCommerce”  is  a 
one-week  program  offered  June  3  to  8. 
The  course  is  designed  for  senior  man¬ 
agers  who  are  responsible  for  analyz¬ 
ing  key  IT  trends  in  the  global  environ¬ 
ment.  It's  a  joint  program  of  MIT  Sloan 
and  lESE,  the  International  Graduate 
School  of  Management  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Navarra  in  Barcelona  and  Madrid. 
This  course  will  be  held  in  Barcelona. 
Spain.  The  cost  is  $8,000,  not  includ¬ 
ing  transportation. 

Executive  Program  in  Corporate 
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—  say  at  50  years  of  age,  running  IT  or  another  large 
part  of  a  company  —  one  of  the  most  important  things 
they  can  do  is  give  a  lot  more  attention  to  their  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  health,”  says  Brandt  Allen,  dean  of 
executive  education  at  Darden.  “We  help  them  find 
better  balance  in  their  lives.” 

MAKING  THE  GRADE 

You  can  benefit  from  executive  summer  schools  if 
you’re  already  in  senior  management  or  if  you’ve  been 
tagged  “high-potential”  by  your  company. 

Forget  about  using  personal  vacation  time  and  pay¬ 
ing  for  summer  school  out  of  your  own  pocket  —  most 
schools  require  company  sponsorship  so  that  you  im¬ 
mediately  put  your  new  skills  to  use  on  the  job.  The 
programs  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  run  one  to  eight 
weeks  and  require  participants  to  live,  eat  and  study 
on  campus. 

“All  of  our  programs  have  certain  requirements 
which  make  the  experience  sabbatical-like,”  says 
Charles  Breckling,  director  of  executive  education  at 
Harvard  University.  “The  company  is  required  to  pay 
for  the  program  and  to  relieve  the  participant  of  work- 
related  duties.  If  they  are  expected  to  put  out  fires  and 
manage  projects  from  afar,  it  distracts  them  from  the 
complete  immersion  experience.” 

Although  prominent  business  schools  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  rigorous  executive  education  pro¬ 
grams,  there  are  alternatives.  The  Disney  Institute  at 
Walt  Disney  World  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  provides  a  great 
way  for  midlevel  IT  managers  to  combine  professional 
development  with  a  family  vacation.  It  offers  pro¬ 
grams  in  leadership,  creativity  and  customer  loyalty. 
Participants  stay  in  bungalows  or  townhouses  on 
Disney  property,  and  amenities  include  a  spa,  fitness 
center  tennis  courts  and  an  18-hole  golf  course. 

Programs  include  classroom  lectures  and  behind- 
the-scenes  tours  that  show  participants  how  they  can 
“  apply  Disney  “magic”  to  their  own  projects.  The 
*  three-day  programs  allow  some  free  time  so  partici- 
i  pants  and  their  families  can  enjoy  the  parks  together.  I 


S  Vitiello  is  a  freelance  writer  in  East  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Strategy  is  a  one-week  program 
offered  June  10  to  15  for  managers 
involved  in  developing  corporate,  busi¬ 
ness  or  functional  strategies  who  are 
accustomed  to  taking  leadership  roles. 

Held  at  the  MIT  Endicott  House  in 
Dedham.  Mass.,  the  cost  is  $7,000  for 
tuition,  materials,  lodging  and  meals. 

KELLOGG  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
OF  MANAGEMENT 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  ill. 
www.kellogg.northwestern.edul 
■  Northwestern  University’s  Kellogg 
Graduate  School  of  Management  is 
consistently  cited  as  one  of  the  nation's 
top  business  schools,  and  Kellogg’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  education  program  is  similarly 
rigorous,  well  respected  and  popular. 

Summer  is  when  Kellogg  holds  its 
two  widely  acclaimed  management 
development  programs.  Participants 
attend  classes,  take  meals  and  lodge 
in  the  Allen  Center  on  campus. 

The  Executive  Development  Pro¬ 
gram  (EDP)  is  a  three-week  course  of¬ 


fered  three  times  this  year:  May  6  to 
25,  July  14  to  Aug.  2  and  Sept.  30  to 
Oct.  19.  The  EDP  prepares  middle 
management  executives  for  effective 
leadership  across  functional  areas.  The 
cost  is  $16,900. 

The  Advanced  Executive  Program 
is  a  four-week  course  offered  June  17 
to  July  13.  It’s  designed  specifically  to 
prepare  senior  functional  managers  to 
take  on  general  management  and 
strategic  roles.  The  cost  is  $23,000. 

DARDEN  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 
www.darden. virginia.edu/execed 
■  The  University  of  Virginia’s  Darden 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  offers  two  general  management 
programs  that  consistently  attract  fast- 
track  IT  professionals.  Students  stay  at 
Darden  Grounds  on  the  UVA  campus. 

Historical,  cultural  and  outdoor  op¬ 
portunities  abound  in  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  country,  and  students  are  formally 


introduced  to  Washington  officials  -  a 
highlight  for  international  participants. 

Managing  Critical  Resources  is  a 
two-week  program  offered  July  16  to 
27  for  functional  managers  who  are 
preparing  to  take  on  general  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities.  The  cost  is 
$11,500. 

The  Executive  Program  is  a  six- 
week  program  offered  June  4  to  July 
13  for  “people  ready  and  eager  to  make 
a  breakthrough  in  their  professional 
and  personal  lives."  The  cost  is 
$32,100. 

STANFORD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

Stanford  University,  Stanford.  Calif. 
www.gsb.stanford.edu/exed 
■  Stanford  Business  School’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Education  program  offers  general 
management  and  specialized  pro¬ 
grams  year-round. 

Stanford  Executive  Program  is  the 
school’s  flagship  program,  first  offered 
in  1952.  It’s  intended  for  senior-level 
executives  with  companywide  or  na¬ 


tional  responsibilities  and  at  least  15 
years  of  general  management  experi¬ 
ence  or  for  those  at  the  top  level  of  a 
functional  unit.  The  six-and-a-half- 
week  program  is  held  on  Stanford’s 
campus  in  Silicon  Valley  from  June  24 
to  Aug.  7.  The  cost  is  $36,000. 

The  Executive  Program  for  Growing 
Companies  is  a  two-week  program 
designed  for  leaders  of  firms  with  few¬ 
er  than  1,000  employees.  It’s  offered 
July  22  to  Aug.  3.  The  cost  is  $13,000. 

The  Stanford-National  University  of 
Singapore  Executive  Program  is  aimed 
at  executives  doing  business  in  the 
Pacific  Rim.  It  will  be  held  in  Singapore 
from  July  29  to  Aug.  17.  The  cost  is 
$12,000. 

DISNEY  INSTITUTE 

Lake  Buena  Vista.  Ra. 

WWW.  disneyinstitute.  com 
■  The  Disney  Institute’s  Leadership 
Excellence  program  will  be  offered 
eight  times  this  year,  including  May  6 
to  9.  May  20  to  23  and  June  10  to  13. 


It’s  geared  to  new  leaders  who  want  to 
define  a  leadership  style  and  for 
experienced  managers  who  want  to 
improve  their  leadership  effectiveness. 
The  cost  is  $2,995  and  includes  lodg¬ 
ing,  meals  during  the  program,  course 
materials  and  behind-the-scenes  tours. 

YALE  SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT 

Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
http://mba.yale.edu/mba_admissions/ 
executive/workshops.htm 
■  If  you  can’t  make  it  to  summer 
school,  try  the  Yale  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment’s  Leadership  and  Team  Effective¬ 
ness  program,  a  five-day  workshop  to 
help  senior  managers  increase  their 
leadership  potential.  The  course  will  be 
offered  twice  this  year;  May  7  to  11  and 
Oct.  15  to  19. 

Since  1980,  the  program  has  been 
led  by  professor  Victor  H.  Vroom,  a 
widely  recognized  leadership  expert. 
Students  stay  in  a  nearby  hotel  within 
walking  distance  of  the  Yale  campus. 
The  cost  is  $5,900. 
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BUSINESSQUICKSTUDY 

FINANCIAL  &  BUSINGS  CONCEPTS  IN  BRIEF 


DEFINITION 

A  reverse  merger  is  a  faster,  easier  and  cheaper  alter¬ 
native  to  going  public  than  filing  an  IPO.  How  it 
works:  A  private  company  buys  the  empty  shell  of  a 
dormant  public  company,  creating  a  new  company 
whose  stock  can  be  traded  on  public  markets. 


BY  SHARON  MCDONNELL 

T  SOUNDS  LIKE  a  match 
made  in  heaven.  A  small, 
private  firm  that’s  hungry 
for  capital  and  eager  to 
go  public  hooks  up  with  a 
public  company  with  no  assets 
or  operations  to  speak  of  but 
desperate  to  create  some  value 
for  unhappy  shareholders. 

If  the  private  firm  acquires 
the  shell  of  the  defunct  public 
company,  voila  —  it  can  be¬ 
come  a  public  company  almost 
overnight. 

It’s  much  cheaper,  easier  and 
faster  (two  to  four  months, 
compared  with  about  a  year) 
than  issuing  a  prospectus  and 
landing  an  underwriter  to  file 
an  IPO,  which  involves  regis¬ 
tration  statements  that  require 
detailed  disclosures. 

That’s  how  Ted  Turner 
launched  Atlanta-based  Turn¬ 
er  Broadcasting  System  Inc.  in 
the  mid-1970s.  During  the  past 
few  years,  reverse  mergers, 
popular  in  the  early  1980s  and 
mid-1990s,  have  enjoyed  a 
comeback,  particularly  among 
technology  and  Internet  firms 
that  were  eager  to  cash  in  on 
the  IPO  bonanza  before  the 
stock  market  began  heading 
south  last  year. 

Happily  ever  after?  Not  nec¬ 
essarily.  The  shell  company 
that’s  acquired  may  be  no  bar¬ 
gain  if  it’s  saddled  with  debts, 
liens  or  lawsuits.  Shareholders 
may  sell  their  shares  to  cash 
in  soon  after  the  deal  is  com¬ 
pleted,  thereby  sinking  the 
stock.  Creditors  may  also  ap¬ 
pear,  demanding  payment. 

An  unsavory  reputation  also 
haunts  reverse  mergers.  Shady 
stock  promoters  often  hype  the 
stocks,  then  sell  them  off  in 
what  are  referred  to  as  “pump- 
and-dump”  schemes. 

Because  of  the  many  fraud 
cases,  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 


change  Commission  (SEC), 
which  takes  a  dim  view  of 
reverse  mergers  as  a  backdoor 
route  to  going  public,  tough¬ 
ened  its  policies  on  them  in  the 
mid-1990s  and  again  last  year. 
Many  financial  experts  also 
say  they  tend  to  suspect  the 
motives  of  firms  involved  in 
reverse  mergers. 

“I  certainly  always  looked 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  at  them, 
since  they  didn’t  undergo  the 
scrutiny  other  companies  did 
that  went  public  in  the  usual 
way.  And  the  past  history  has 
not  been  good,”  says  Charles 
Hill,  director  of  research  at 
First  Call/Thomson  Financial, 
a  financial  research  firm  in 
Boston.  “A  perfectly  legitimate 
company  may  feel  it’s  a  good 


I  certainly 
always  looked 
with  a  jaundiced 
eye  at  [reverse 
mergers],  since 
they  didn’t  un¬ 
dergo  the  scruti¬ 
ny  other  compa¬ 
nies  did  that 
went  public  in 
the  usual  way. 
And  the  past 
history  has  not 
been  good. 

CHARLES  HILL. 
DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH. 
FIRST  CALL/THOMSON  FINANCIAL 


way  to  do  it,  but  it’s  a  tougher 
row  to  hoe  in  getting  attention 
from  reputable  analysts.” 

Reverse  mergers  have  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  some  odd  cou¬ 
ples.  For  example.  Piranha  Inc., 
a  Richardson,  Texas-based 
maker  of  digital  compression 
products  for  streaming  video 
and  prepress  publishing, 
merged  with  a  public  company, 
Chicago-based  comic  book 
and  games  retailer  Classics  In¬ 
ternational  Entertainment  Inc., 
in  1999. 

Piranha  managed  to  acquire 
three  small  firms  after  the  re¬ 
verse  merger  with  Classics  In¬ 
ternational,  which  stopped  op¬ 
erating  in  the  1990s  and  whose 
stock  reached  its  nadir  at  a 
half-cent  per  share  in  early 
1998  on  the  “pink  sheets.”  The 
lowest  regulatory  rung  of  all 
stocks,  pink  sheets  refer  to 
stocks  that  aren’t  listed  on  any 
exchange  or  Nasdaq,  although 
quotes  are  provided  to  traders. 

Classics  Chairman  Richard 
Berger,  scouting  for  opportuni¬ 
ties,  met  Ed  Sample,  Piranha’s 
CEO,  through  colleagues.  A 
deal  was  struck,  and  Berger  is 
now  Piranha’s  chief  financial 
officer. 

“Our  technology  is  now  fully 
developed  in  two  of  the  three 
areas  we  do  business  in  and 
selling,  and  we’re  in  business 
just  15  months,”  says  Berger, 
who  notes  that  Piranha’s  stock 
peaked  at  $38  per  share  last 
March,  though  it  has  since 
plummeted  to  $1.65  per  share 
as  of  last  week  due  to  market 
conditions. 

Indeed,  private  firms  that 
think  going  public  through  a 
reverse  merger  is  an  automatic 
way  to  raise  money  often  find 
out  the  hard  way  that  it’s  not 
that  simple. 

“A  shell  merger  is  not  a  way 
to  raise  money.  It’s  a  way  to 


create  a  capital  tool  effectively 
with  the  stock  you  acquire” 
that  allows  companies  to  do 
such  things  as  create  liquidity 
for  investors  that  want  to 
profit  from  their  investment 
and  offer  stock  options  to  em¬ 
ployees,  says  Eric  Stevenson, 
president  of  Axiom  Capital 
Corp.,  a  Phoenix-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm  that  assists  com¬ 
panies  with  reverse  mergers. 

“Going  public  is  like  getting 
married  —  a  very  serious  com¬ 
mitment.  You  have  to  start  re¬ 
porting  regularly,  disclosing 
information  about  your  firm. 
You’re  ready  to  develop  your 
firm,  and  you  better  not  go  into 
it  alone,”  Stevenson  adds. 

Some  of  the  pros  for  con¬ 
ducting  reverse  mergers  in¬ 
clude  tax  benefits  and  the 
added  value  they  bring  to  a 
company.  While  IPOs  can  be 
withdrawn  by  underwriters 
because  an  industry  is  getting 
hammered  in  the  stock  market, 
a  reverse  merger  simply  needs 
two  willing  and  able  partners. 

Another  perk  with  reverse 
mergers:  Many  shells  have 
tax  loss  carry-forwards,  which 
means  future  income  may  be 
sheltered  from  income  taxes. 
As  for  added  value,  “if  an 
entrepreneur  has  something 
viable,  he  can  gain  about  30% 
in  market  value  by  [going]  pub¬ 
lic,  compared  to  10%  by  [stay¬ 
ing]  private,”  says  Stevenson. 

Shell  Shopping 

Reverse  mergers  typically 
cost  $150,000  to  $200,000  to 
execute,  not  counting  the  eq¬ 
uity  given  up  to  the  shell’s 
principals.  Last  year,  however, 
some  shells  with  zero  balance 
sheets  listed  on  the  OTC  Bul¬ 
letin  Board  (called  the  Nasdaq 
Stock  Market  Inc.’s  “poor 
stepchild”)  sold  for  at  least 
$500,000,  Stevenson  says. 

“Three-quarters  of  reverse 
mergers  will  be  traded  only  on 
the  Bulletin  Board  or  the  pink 
sheets,  since  they  can’t  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  Nasdaq  SmallCap,” 
Stevenson  adds.  Nasdaq  Small- 
Cap  requirements  include  hav¬ 
ing  at  least  $4  million  in  assets. 

Private  firms  can  go  shell 
hunting  by  scanning  ads  tout¬ 
ing  shells  for  sale  in  The  Wall 
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Street  Journal  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  joiunals  and  Web  sites.  But 
experts  recoimnend  referrals 
from  attorneys  with  securities 
practices,  accountants  or  finan¬ 
cial  consultants  who  can  share 
helpful  information  about  the 
shells  as  the  best  way  to  go. 

While  a  company  formed  by 
a  reverse  merger  may  go  pub¬ 
lic  nearly  overnight,  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  its  value  to  skyrocket  as 
quickly. 

“You  can’t  fool  Wall  Street,” 
Stevenson  cautions.  “You  can’t 
take  a  company  that  has  poor 
financial  performance  and  rep¬ 
resent  it  as  wonderful  just  be¬ 
cause  it’s  now  public.”  I 


McDonnell  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Brooklyn,  NY.  Contact  her  at 
sharonfmc@compuserve.com. 


Reverse  Merger 
To-Do  List 

Rnd  a  public  shell  by  ^ 

asking  securities  attorneys, 
accountants  or  financing 
consultants  for  referrals. 

Do  your  homework  more 
carefully  than  for  an  average 
merger.  Hunt  for  debts,  law¬ 
suits  and  liens  lurking  be¬ 
hind  the  shell.  Use  a  share¬ 
holder  locater  service  to 
identify  shareholders  and 
make  sure  shares  aren’t 
concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few. 

Realize  you  have  to  give 
up  some  equity  to  the 
remaining  principals  of 
the  public  company. 

Clean  the  shell.  Settle  ex¬ 
isting  claims  against  it  and 
start  filing  regular  reports 
with  the  SEC. 

Create  a  strategy  to 

raise  money  and  grow  your 
company.  When  you  buy  a 
shell,  you're  only  halfway 
there. 

Counteract  the  tarnished 
image  of  reverse  mergers. 

Hire  a  national  accounting 
firm  or  a  well-regarded  law 
firm  to  inspire  confidence  in 
investors,  traders  and  regu¬ 
lators  alike. 


■  Are  there  business  terms  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


ON  MARCH  12,  2001^  two  men  arrived  here  from  a 
parallel  universe. 

Who  are  they?  What  do  they  hope  to  find? 

The  men  were  chosen  for  their  abilities... highly  specialized 
abilities  which  may  prove  the  salvation  of  the  parallel  universe. 
For  their  universe  is  mired  in  the  past... in  proprietary  systems... 
in  clashing  platforms... in  stale  business  practices. 

The  two  men  are  programmers.  Coders.  Geeks. 

They  are  the  codernauts. 

And  they  are  looking  for  better  software. 


IT’S  A  DIFFERENT 
YOU  NEED  A  DIFFERENT 


Log  Entry,  Day  1:  Arrival.  We  feel  the  immense  responsibility  of  our  mission: 
to  find  superior  software  that  will  help  our  universe  transform  its  clashing  technology 
systems  into  vital  e-economies.  Hotel  has  mints  on  pillow. 


Log  Entry,  Day  2:  Hail,  open  world!  We  have  long  sought  a 
place  where  Linuxf  UNlXf  Windows?  OS/390®-  indeed,  all  major 
operating  systems  -  could  work  as  one.  We  have  found  it!  It  is  WebSphere? 
an  e-business  software  platform  based  on  open  standards,  such  as 
Java™  and  XML.  In  this  atmosphere,  any  business  can  become  an 
e-business.  This  makes  the  Crab  Nebula  look  like  small  potatoes. 


Log  Entry,  Day  4:  We  have  detected  a  multiplatform 
database  somewhere  in  this  building.  Our  sensors  suggest  that 
it  can  access,  manage  and  analyze  all  forms  of  information  -  even 
audio  and  video!  We  must  find  this  software  (known  as  DB2*), 
which  works  across  UNIX,  Linux,  Windows  and  all  major  platforms, 
throughout  the  enterprise  and  beyond.  The  alternative: 
data  rot. 


business  software 


KIND  OF  WORLD. 
KIND  OF  SOFTWARE. 


Log  Entry,  Day  6:  People  here  have  the  ability  to  leverage 
intellectual  capital!  They  use  “knowledge  management”  software  to 
catalog  employee  expertise.  Other  employees  can  then  locate  and 
capitalize  on  valuable  existing  knowledge,  rather  than  laboriously 
recreating  it.  This  Lotus*  software  promotes  collaboration  far  more 
effectively  than  our  “Finger  of  Knowledge”  technique. 


Log  Entry,  Day  7: 

Infrastructure:  From  the  roads 
and  bridges  of  this  society  to  its 
hidden  software,  it  is  vital.  Here, 
the  technology  infrastructure 
is  managed  by  Tivoli®  software. 

If  we’d  had  such  integrated  yet 
flexible  technology  management 
software  in  the  parallel  universe, 
the  whole  Tiborg-7  incident 
might  have  been  avoided. 


Log  Entry,  Day  8:  We  have  encountered  a 
treasure  trove  of  portable  information!  In  this  universe, 
people  can  access  pertinent  corporate  data  from 
any  location  in  real  time  -  on  a  PDA  or  cell  phone! 

The  software  facilitator  is  called  DB2  Everyplace™ 

We  have  appropriated  same  and  signed  up  for  257.1 
million  user  licenses. 


Log  Entry,  Day  10: 

Security  is  just  as  important 
here  as  in  the  parallel  universe. 

But  here,  security  goes  by  the 
name  Tivoli.  This  Tivoli  software 
protects  networks  -  indeed,  entire 
e-businesses  -  from  outside 
hackers  as  well  as  unauthorized 
personnel.  This  one  goes  in  the 
space  pack. 


Log  Entry,  Day  11:  This  knowledge  worker  is  learning  about  a  new 
product.  His  cranial  surface  reveals  that  this  information  has  been  simultaneously 
dispersed  to  other  sales  reps,  business  partners,  the  marketing  department 
and  customer  service  -  team  members  all,  marching  to  market  in  a  coordinated 
phalanx.  This  is  called  e-learning.  With  Lotus  software  for  e-learning,  our 
universe  will  have  a  decided  competitive  advantage. 


Log  Entry,  Day  14: 

Today  we  committed  ourselves  to 
research.  In  so  doing,  we  discovered  that 
WebSphere  is  chosen  by  more  CIOs  than 
any  other  e-business  software  platform. 
Why?  Its  ability  to  leverage  legacy  systems? 
To  work  across  35  platforms?  Is  it  the 
tools,  the  ease  of  deployment,  the 
e-commerce  capabilities?  To  the  men  and 
women  CIOs  of  this  realm,  we  say  to  you: 
we  do  not  take  your  word  lightly.  We  will 
find  out. 


WebSphere,  Lotus,  Tivoli,  DB2  -  these  were  names  the 
codernauts  would  remember.  This  was  powerful  e-business 
software -and  it  was  all  linked  by  one  entity:  IBM. 

But  there  was  still  much  to  learn.  E-marketplaces,  supply 
chains,  Web  services  -  in  this  universe,  software  was  transforming 

business.  Data  was  gaining  a  new  life  online. 

The  codernauts  decided  to  contact  more 
alpha  geeks.  (One  had  pointed  them  to  a  Web 
site  called  developerWorks^  which  had  free 
Java  and  XML  tools  and  code;  critical,  since 
the  future  of  the  parallel  universe  relied  on 
open  standards.) 

They  also  meant  to  explore  every  chat  room, 
poke  into  every  software  lab,  and  meet  every 
Business  Partner  (the  friends  of  IBM  were  many  and  far-flung), 
until  they  had  uncovered  all  of  this  world’s  best  software. 


□  Co0tm«ie 


Download  the  codernauts! 
Go  to  ibm.coni/5oftware/visitors 


Witch  as  the  codernauts  encounter 
multiple  corporate  types  In  their  quest 
to  save  the  parallel  universe  from  the 
dreaded  threat  of  incompatible  legacy 
systems  and  unfriendly  source  code. 


THE  MISSION  CONTINUES. 


business  software 


\ 


IBM,  the  e-busIness  logo,  DB2,  WebSphere.  Everyplace,  developerWorks  and  OS/390  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  In  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Lotus  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  Tivoli  Is  a 
registered  trademark  of  Tivoli  Systems  Inc.  In  Denmark,  Tivoli  Is  a  trademark  licensed  from  Kjebenhavns  Sommer-TIvoll  A/S.  Java  and  all  Java-based  trademarks  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.,  In  the  United  States,  other  countries,  or  both.  Linux  Is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  UNIX  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Open  Group  In  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  In  the  United  States,  other  countries,  or  both.  ®  2001  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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JOE  AUER/DRIVING  THE  DEAL 

Two  Essential  Parts 
For  Service  Contracts 

IF  YOU’RE  DRAFTING  A  CONTRACT  for  a  vital  ongoing  service  such  as 
outsourcing  or  teleconununications,  business  continuation  and  transi¬ 
tion  clauses  should  be  essential  parts  of  the  deal. 

The  business  continuation  clause  gives  you  the  right  to  continue  re¬ 
ceiving  services  after  the  contract  expires.  The  transition  clause  establishes 
criteria  for  a  smooth,  well-organized,  nonantagonistic  end  to  the  contractu¬ 
al  relationship. 

Imagine  how  vulnerable  a  customer  can  be  if  it’s  totally  dependent  on  an 
incumbent  vendor  and  then  decides  to  switch  vendors:  It  has  no  negotiating 
power,  no  endgame  protection  and  no  time.  The  incumbent  vendor  could  de¬ 
cide  to  maximize  its  profits  on  the  way  out  by  increasing  postcontract  ser¬ 
vice  changes  and  holding  vital  components  hostage.  Do  we  need  anymore 


nightmare  scenarios  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  insist  on  relation¬ 
ship  continuation  and  transi¬ 
tion  clauses? 

The  business  continuation 
clause  is  especially  valuable  to 
have  when  you’re  in  a  depen¬ 
dent  relationship  with  any 
outside  party.  The  clause  is  a 
pressm-release  valve  to  con¬ 
clude  new  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  incumbent  ven¬ 
dor,  gear  up  internally  and 
take  on  the  service  yourself  or 
transfer  it  to  another  vendor. 
Regardless  of  the  direction 
you  take,  you  won’t  have  to 
scramble  to  get  an  agreement 
in  place  just  because  the 


agreement  with  the  original 
vendor  is  expiring.  Time  pres¬ 
sure  has  been  removed,  and 
your  negotiation  leverage  has 
been  increased. 

A  clearly  defined  business 
continuation  clause  can  allow 
you  to  continue  receiving  ser¬ 
vices  at  previously  contracted 
rates  and  at  agreed  service 
levels.  Make  the  clause  a  con¬ 
tract  extension  or  renewal 
clause  so  you  can  avoid  a  price 
increase  or  reduction  in  ser¬ 
vice  levels.  Most  vendors  wUl 
agree  to  business  continua¬ 
tion,  but  a  vendor’s  first  offer 
will  most  likely  be  at  the 
“standard  rates”  in  effect  at 


the  time  the  extension  begins. 
Ensure  that  you  preserve  the 
hard-won  pricing  structure 
and  service  levels  previously 
negotiated  with  contract  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  the  following: 
Contract  continuation:  Upon  ex¬ 
piration  of  this  agreement,  pro¬ 
vided  the  supplier  makes  such 
service  generally  available  to 
other  commercial  customers, 
the  customer  may  elect  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  agreement  for  not  more 
than  two  additional  consecu¬ 
tive  six-month  terms  without  li¬ 
ability  for  conversion  fees.  The 
customer  agrees  to  pay  supplier 
rates,  charges  and  fees  as  pre¬ 


scribed  in  the  pricing  section  of 
this  agreement  and  to  give  the 
supplier  30  days’  notice  of  such 
election  to  continue  services. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  ne¬ 
gotiating  a  good  contract, 
clear  and  specific  language  is 
the  key.  It  should  leave  no 
doubt  that  you  have  the  unilat¬ 
eral  right  to  continue  the  con¬ 
tract  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  period.  Some 
suppliers  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  base 
business  continua¬ 
tion  on  mutual 
agreement  rather 
than  make  it  an 
absolute  customer 
right.  Don’t  do  it! 

If  it’s  not  your 
unilateral  right, 
business  continua¬ 
tion  can  be  in 
jeopardy  at  a  time 
when  it’s  needed 
most  —  and  you 
could  be  subjected 
to  highway  rob¬ 
bery,  courtesy  of 
yoiu"  vendor. 

The  second  es¬ 
sential  is  the  tran¬ 
sition  clause.  Although  the 
transition  and  business  con¬ 
tinuation  clauses  can  work  to¬ 
gether,  they  should  be  viewed 
as  separate  entities,  each  with 
its  own  purpose.  A  transition 
provision  gives  you  the  right 
to  an  orderly  transition  of  ser¬ 
vice,  while  the  business  con¬ 
tinuation  clause  gives  you 
breathing  room  and  some  ne¬ 


gotiating  power. 

Transition  cooperation:  The 

supplier  agrees  that  upon  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  agreement  for 
any  reason,  it  shall  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  efforts  and  cooperation 
to  ensure  an  orderly  and  effi¬ 
cient  transition  of  services  to 
the  customer  or  another  suppli¬ 
er.  The  supplier  shall  provide 
full  disclosure  to 
the  customer  of  the 
equipment,  soft¬ 
ware  and  third- 
party  supplier 
about  the  services 
required  to  per¬ 
form  services  for 
the  customer.  The 
supplier  shall 
transfer  licenses  or 
assign  agreements 
for  any  software  or 
third-party  ser¬ 
vices  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  services  to 
the  customer  or  to 
another  supplier. 

A  complete 
transition  clause 
would  normally 
continue  beyond 
that  one  paragrah, 
covering  many  more  details, 
but  the  sample  provisions  cap¬ 
ture  its  essence.  Detailing 
both  parties’  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  beyond  this  paragraph  is 
well  worth  the  effort. 

The  continuation  and  tran¬ 
sition  clauses  should  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  the  night¬ 
mare  of  losing  needed  ser¬ 
vices.  So,  sweet  dreams!  I 


JOE  AUER  is  president  of 
International  Computer 


Negotiations  Inc. 

( viviw.  dobetterdeals. 
com),  a  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
consultancy  that  edu¬ 
cates  users  on  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN  spon¬ 
sors  CAUCUS:  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  High-Tech  Ac¬ 
quisition  Professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
joea@dobetterdeals.com. 
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German  Standards 
Limit  Immigration 

Last  year,  in  an  an  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  the  U.S.  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  opening  their  doors  to 
foreign  IT  workers,  Germany’s  main 
rr  industry  association  recommend¬ 
ed  radical  changes  in  Germany's  im¬ 
migration  policy  aimed  at  attracting 
as  numy  as  50,000  highly  skilled  IT 
workers  from  other  countries.  This 
year,  officials  of  the  1,250-member 
Bitkom  reported  that  they  were  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  program,  even 
though  only  5,800  foreign  appli¬ 
cants  have  entered  the  country  un¬ 
der  the  special  work  permH  pro¬ 
gram  that  was  put  in  place  in  Au¬ 
gust,  five  nnonths  after  Bitkom's 
recommendation.  High  standards, 
including  the  need  to  speak  both 


German  and  English,  were  among 
the  factors  that  limited  those  num¬ 
bers,  according  to  Bitkom  officials. 

Global  One  Opens 
Host  Center  in  Brazil 

Global  One,  a  global  provider  of 
telecommunications  services  to 
large  corporations,  announced  last 
week  the  opening  of  its  first  Internet 
hosting  center  in  Latin  America.  The 
center  will  be  located  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  and  will  host  electronic  mes¬ 
saging  and  groupware  systems  and 
Web  sites.  It  will  also  provide  Inter¬ 
net  access,  intranet  and  extranet 
services,  and  security  services,  the 
company  said.  The  center  cost  $8 
million  to  build.  Reston,  Va.-based 
Global  One  already  has  four  similar 
hosting  centers,  in  Singapore, 
Tokyo,  Hong  Kong  and  Rennes, 
France,  and  plans  to  open  sU  more 
by  the  middle  of  this  year. 


KoznH).coiii  Hires  CFO 

Online  delivery  service  and  retailer 
Kozmo.com  Inc.  has  hired  former 
BMG  Entertainment  executive  Tom 
McIntyre  as  its  new  chief  financial 
officer,  replacing  Gerry  Burdo,  who 
was  promoted  to  CEO  and  president 
last  July.  McIntyre,  who  was  CFO 
at  New  York-based  BMG,  joins 
Kozmo.com  to  oversee  its  financial, 
legal  and  human  resources  unHs. 
New  York-based  Kozmo.com  serves 
nine  cities  with  delivery  services.  It 
is  also  beginning  a  catalog  shopping 
business  that  will  offer  music  CDs, 
gifts,  housewares  and  other  items 
to  customers  via  the  Internet  or 
telephone. 

WorMspan  licenses 

Search  Redesign 

Travel  distribution  giant  Woridspan 
LP  has  signed  a  three-year  software 


licensing  agreement  with  Boston- 
based  WebMap  Technologies  Inc.  to 
reorganize  the  Internet  search  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  Worldspan’s  18,000 
travel  agency  users.  Atlanta-based 
Woridspan  said  search  screens  or¬ 
ganized  by  content  rather  than  lists 
will  let  its  users  create  more  varied 
travel  packages.  Plans  for  the  new 
product,  to  be  called  TravelMap,  are 
for  it  to  merge  real-time  travel 
booking  capabilities  on  a  single 
screen  with  icons  for  leisure  and 
touring  information. 


Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
(RPI)  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  this  month  re¬ 
ceived  an  anonynKMJS,  unrestricted 
gift  of  S360  million,  the  largest  ever 
to  any  U.S.  university,  according  to 
RPI  President  Shirley  Ann  Jackson. 
The  gift  will  be  used  to  advance 


RPI’s  work  in  IT  and  biotechnology, 
she  said.  In  December,  the  same 
donor  made  a  $130  million  grant  to 
the  institute. 

Europe  Pushes  3G 
Mobile  Service  Laws 

The  European  Commission  last 
week  proposed  new  laws  on  elec¬ 
tronic  communications  and  radio 
spectrum  policy  to  level  the  playing 
field  for  upcoming  third-generation 
(3G)  mobile  service  providers  in  the 
15-member  European  Union.  Eleven 
EU  members  so  far  have  awarded  li¬ 
censes  to  operate  the  3G  mobile 
phones,  which  will  start  to  replace 
the  second  generation  of  Global 
System  for  Mobile  Communications 
phones  in  the  next  few  months.  The 
U.S.  government  has  recently  begun 
the  process  to  select  and  auction 
spectrum  for  3G  in  conformity  with 
international  standards. 


Rensselaer  Polytech 
Receives  ReconI  Gift 


Thousands  of  ho^nitals  have  discovered  the  cure 
for  Sluggish  computer  systems. 


so  RELIA8LE, 

IT'S  THE 
LEADING 
DAIABASE 
IN  HEAUHCARE 


More  hospitals  around  the  world  are  running 
their  "life-or-death"  applications  on  Cache 
than  on  any  other  database  system. 

With  proven  reliability  like  this,  you  should 
consider  Cache  for  your  critical  applications. 

With  its  lightning  speed  and  massive  scalability, 
the  performance  of  Cache  makes  it  a  perfect 
match  for  any  enterprise,  in  any  industry,  with  a 
requirement  for  fast  transaction-processing 
applications  capable  of  scaling  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  users. 

Cache  uniquely  combines  robust  object  and 
relational  technologies,  coupled  to  a  multi¬ 
dimensional  data  engine.  Plus,  it  includes  a  rapid 
Web  application  development  environment. 

Cache  is  backed  by  24x7  support  from 
InterSystems  -  a  leader  in  high  performance 
databases  for  23  years,  with  4,000,000  users* 
worldwide  in  healthcare,  financial  services  and 
other  industries. 
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InterSystems^ 

St  CACHE 

Download  Cache  for  free  or  request  it  on  CD  at  www.lnterSystems.com 

*  InterSystems'  database  technology  is  used  by  Amer'rtrade,  Hitachi,  Johns  Hopkins,  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
Paine  Webber.  Pepsi  Cola,  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Shell.  U.S.  Army,  World  Bank  and  other  successful  enterprises. 
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TECHNOliOfiY 


SECURITY 

JOURNAL 


The  Secure  Sockets  Lay¬ 
er  protocol  may  protect 
the  communications 
stream  between  a  Web 
client  and  server,  but 
it  also  takes  its  toll  on 
Web  server  perfor¬ 
mance.  It’s  up  to  secu¬ 
rity  manager  Mathias 
Thurman  to  weigh  the 
options. » 58 


FUTUREWA1CH 

Some  visionary  inven¬ 
tors  claim  that  the 
future  of  shipping  is 
down  the  tubes.  They’re 
designing  pipelines  to 
move  cargo  in  capsules 
via  pneumatic,  hydraulic 
or  even  electromagnetic 
power.  One  engineer 
says  his  system  will 
move  freight  at  speeds 
faster  than  2,000  miles 
per  hour. » 59 


KEEPING  THE 
E-MAIL  COMING 


USERS.  SOFTWARE  VENDORS  AND  MARKET  ANALYSTS  say  the  need 
for  e-mail  management  tools  and  techniques  has  risen 
in  recent  years,  along  with  the  volume  of  e-mail  and  its 
increasing  centrality  to  business  processes.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  messages  and  the  size  of  file  attach¬ 
ments  have  grown  exponentially  within 
the  past  two  years,  clogging  e-mail  gate¬ 
ways  and  filling  up  network  storage. 


4^^  V , 


REMOTE 

PROTECTION 

Just  one  employee’s 
unprotected  computer 
can  allow  stealth  attacks 
into  the  corporate  net¬ 
work.  New  personal 
firewalls  include  man¬ 
agement  features  that 
can  help  IT  managers 
plug  these  holes,  but  the 
products  are  still  evolv¬ 
ing.  Are  they  worth  the 
investment  today? » 64 


EMERGING 

COMPANIES 

BTrade.com’s  software 
helps  companies  set  up 
secure  exchanges,  trans¬ 
lating  between  docu¬ 
ment  types  and  provid¬ 
ing  client  software  that 
lets  small  suppliers  with 
dial-up  connections 
work  off-line.  1 66 
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BRIAN  BRYLOW  of  Robert  W.  BairdA  po^g  • 
has  discovered  a  content  manag@nfej^‘-;>i;; 
tool  kit  that  makes  his  company's  mass^  .T--, 

e-mail  volume  a  lot  more  managealilei^^  ; 
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CA  Launches  Suite  for 
Database  Modeling 

Computer  Associates  International 
Inc.  in  Islandia,  N.Y.,  recently  re¬ 
leased  ERwin  Modeling  Suite  4.0, 
which  includes  several  database 
modeling  tools  from  Platinum  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  CA  bought  Platinum 
in  1999.  The  tools  include  ERwin  for 
database  modeling,  Paradigm  Plus 
for  component  modeling,  BPwin 
for  business  process  modeling  and 
ERwin  Examiner  for  data  model 
integrity  testing. 

Aiihome  Rolls  Out 
Shipping  Application 

Seattle-based  Airborne  Express  has 
released  Corporate  Exchange,  a 
Web-based  desktop  shipping  appli¬ 
cation.  Corporate  Exchange  users 
can  ship  packages  to  any  destina¬ 
tion  within  the  U.S.;  send  e-mail 
notifications  to  recipients;  print  air 
bills;  track,  view,  edit  and  void  ship¬ 
ments;  and  print  or  download  ship¬ 
ping  reports,  said  company  officials. 

Amdahl  Launches 
Services  Oiganization 

Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Amdahl 
Corp.  last  week  announced  a  new 
services  organization  called  Infra¬ 
care  that  will  provide  a  range  of 
enterprise  consulting  and  manage¬ 
ment  services  spanning  infrastruc¬ 
ture  deployment,  operational  sup¬ 
port,  project  life-cycle  management, 
e-business  and  legacy  system  sup¬ 
port.  Amdahl  will  offer  Infracare 
services  to  customers  in  North 
America;  its  parent  company, 

Fujistu  Ltd.  in  Tokyo,  will  offer  the 
services  in  Japan;  and  subsidiary 
ICL  will  offer  them  in  Europe. 

Linux2onler  Offers 
‘Open’  Downloads 

Provo,  Utah-based  Linux2order  has 
assembled  a  collection  of  more  than 
10,000  Linux  and  open-source  ap¬ 
plications  available  for  download  at 
www.linux2order.com.  The  search¬ 
able  Web  site  also  includes  reviews 
and  recommendations.  Downloads 
are  free,  but  users  can  sign  up  for 
faster  access  at  fees  ranging  from 
S2.95  to  S12.95  per  month. 


TECHNOIM 

Where  Humans  and 

Machines  Meet 


ACMl  conference  explores  how  people 

and  computers  transform  each  other 


BY  TOMMY  PETERSON 

AY  KURZWEIL  HAS 

some  advice  for 
you:  Take  care  of 
yourself  for  the 
next  10  years,  be¬ 
cause  if  you’re  still  around  in 
2011,  you’ll  have  a  good  shot 
at  immortality.  So  says  the 
man  who  brought  the  world 
the  first  text-to-speech  synthe¬ 
sizer,  the  first  flatbed  scanner 
and  the  first  music  synthesizer 
capable  of  reproducing  the 
sounds  of  a  grand  piano  and 
other  orchestral  instruments. 

And  though  Kurzweil’s  pro¬ 
nouncement  was  perhaps  the 
most  intriguing  made  at  the 
Association  for  Computing 
Machinery’s  ACMl:  Beyond 
Cyberspace  conference  in  San 
Jose  earlier  this  month,  he  had 
plenty  of  competition. 

The  ACM  hosts  a  gathering 


open  to  nonmembers  just  once 
every  four  years,  and  judging 
by  this  one,  the  54-year-old 
“first  society  in  computing”  is 
determined  to  present  itself  as 
anything  but  staid. 

The  conference  drew  nation¬ 
al  news  coverage  and  attention 
with  a  lineup  of  15  provocative 
speakers  and  an  exposition  of 
head-turning  technology  fresh 
from  university  and  corporate 
research  labs. 

ACMl  was  an  exploration  of 
how  IT  is  changing  the  way 
we  live  and  gather  data.  A  con¬ 
sistent  subtext  was  the  inter¬ 
face  between  humans  and  ma¬ 
chines,  and  how  each  is  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  interaction. 

Moderator  Robert  Metcalfe, 
Ethernet  inventor  and  3Com 
Corp.  founder,  kicked  off  the 
conference  by  noting  that  8  bil¬ 
lion  microprocessors  will  be 


produced  this  year  but  that  just 
2%  of  them  will  go  into  PCs. 
Some  of  the  rest  will  go  to  the 
supercomputers  that  are  pow¬ 
ering  scientific  research.  But 
most  will  end  up  as  part  of 
the  ubiquitous,  pervasive  fab¬ 
ric  of  computing  that’s  being 
woven  around  and  through  our 
lives  via  a  wide  range  of  de¬ 
vices,  some  of  which  we  don’t 
even  recognize  as  computers. 

“There’s  been  40  years  of 
people  serving  machines,  and 
now  it’s  time  to  make  the  ma¬ 
chines  humancentric  so  they’ll 
serve  people,”  said  Michael 
Dertouzos,  director  of  the  MIT 
Laboratory  for  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence,  referring  to  the  impend¬ 
ing  world  of  pervasive  comput¬ 
ing.  Speech  as  a  means  to  ac¬ 
cess  and  operate  computers  is 
crucial  to  making  the  ma- 
chine/human  interaction  nat¬ 
ural,  he  said,  as  is  the  need 
for  computers  to  “ascend  the 
gentle  slope  of  meaning”  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  aggregating 
and  structuring  information. 

Electronic  environments  in¬ 
fused  with  ambient  intelli¬ 
gence  will  make  them  person¬ 
alized,  adaptive  and  anticipa¬ 
tory  of  human  needs,  said  Mar¬ 
tin  EH.  Schuurmans,  CEO  of 
the  Philips  Centre  for  Indus¬ 
trial  Technology.  Schuurmans 
is  one  of  Dertouzos’  corporate 
partners  in  MIT’s  Project  Oxy¬ 
gen  to  promote  humancentric 
computing. 

Although  the  processing 
power  of  machines  may  be 
growing  exponentially,  the  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity  of  the  hu¬ 
mans  operating  them  isn’t, 
pointed  out  William  Buxton, 
chief  scientist  at  Alias/Wave¬ 
front  in  Toronto.  He  said  the 
most  important  decisions  about 
computer  design  are  those 
about  I/O  devices,  since  that’s 
where  humans  meet  machines. 

Unlike  Buxton,  Kurzweil 
takes  comfort  in  all  the  expo¬ 
nentially  rising  tides  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  data.  He  noted  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  human 
life  span  has  been  accelerating 
as  well.  We  currently  add  135 
days  per  year  to  the  length  of 
time  we  can  expect  to  live  but 
will  be  adding  a  year  in  10 
years,  making  immortality  at 
least  a  statistical  possibility. 
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Poll  on  the  Future 

Attendees  at  the  ACMl  con¬ 
ference  were  asked  about 
their  views  on  the  future  of 
technology  and  how  humans 
will  interact  with  it.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  those  views  follows. 

By  2006,  Moore's  Lavi/ will 
no  longer  be  in  effect. 

16%  expect  to  be  immortal  due 
to  technology;  23%  said  their 
grandchildren  will  be  immortal. 

Just  53%  said  ambient,  ubiq¬ 
uitous,  pervasive  computing  will 
improve  our  quality  of  life. 

By  2015,  computers  will  be 
smarter  than  humans. 

66%  said  computers  will  be 
self-repllcating  by  2047. 


Kurzweil  also  envisions  nano¬ 
robots  that  will  navigate  our 
capillaries  and  download  in¬ 
formation  from  our  brain  cells 
to  be  copied  later  on  to  a  “more 
stable  medium.” 

For  researchers  like  Neil  de- 
Grasse  Tyson,  director  of  the 
Hayden  Planetarium  and  Rose 
Center  for  Earth  and  Space 
in  New  York,  the  burgeoning 
power  of  IT  transforms  their 
work.  “I’ll  take  all  the  Moore’s 
Law  you’ve  got,”  Tyson  told 
the  crowd.  The  astrophysicist 
noted  that  due  mostly  to  IT,  as 
much  research  in  his  field  had 
been  published  in  the  past  15 
years  as  had  reached  print  in 
all  the  years  before  that. 

Inventor  Dean  Kamen, 
whose  mysterious  Ginger  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  getting  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention,  produced  the  most 
compelling  images  at  ACM.  On 
the  last  day,  he  rolled  from  the 
McEnery  Convention  Center 
to  the  conference  stage  in  his 
IBot.  The  device  runs  on  two 
wheels  with  microprocessor- 
controlled  gyroscopes  keeping 
it  in  balance,  even  when  the 
IBot  climbed  the  steps  to  the 
stage.  Metcalfe  greeted  Kamen 
and  then  threw  a  25-pound  bag 
of  sand  at  him.  The  IBot  barely 
swayed.  Kamen  heaved  it  back 
at  Metcalfe,  who  staggered  un¬ 
der  the  weight. 

Kamen  spoke  passionately 
about  the  need  to  raise  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  among  young  people.  “The 
modem  world  is  in  a  race  be¬ 
tween  technological  compe¬ 
tence  and  catastrophe,”  he 
said,  and  then  descended  the 
stairs,  trailed  by  fans  and  pho¬ 
tographers  like  a  rock  star.  I 
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NetHj  Adds  Exchange,  Win  2k  Tools  to  Migration  Suite 


BY  SAMI  LAIS 

NetlQ^Corp.  last  week  added 
two  new  tools  to  its  Windows 
2000  back-office  application 
migration  and  management 
suite  to  help  users  plan  and  ex¬ 
ecute  migrations  to  Microsoft 
Exchange  and  Windows  2000 
Active  Directory . 

Exchange  Migrator  helps 
users  move  Exchange  objects, 
such  as  distribution  lists, 
mailboxes  and  public  folders, 
between  sites  and  organi¬ 
zations.  Migration  Assessor 
helps  managers  prepare  for 
migration  to  Active  Directory 
by  generating  reports  on  ex¬ 
isting  directory  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  file  systems,  printers 
and  share  permissions. 

Other  vendors,  such  as  Ael¬ 
ita  Software  Corp.  in  Powell, 
Ohio,  BindView  Corp.  in  Hous¬ 
ton  and  FastLane  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  make 
similar  tools,  but  none  enjoy 
as  close  a  partnership  with 
Microsoft  Corp.  as  San  Jose- 
based  NetIQ. 

Microsoft  last  year  licensed 
Operations  Manager  Windows 
performance  management  soft¬ 
ware  from  NetlQ^and  is  closely 
integrating  it  in  Windows  2000 
and  Windows  2000  services 
such  as  Active  Directory. 

“The  Operations  Manager 
agreement  doesn’t  have  a  direct 
impact  on  migration  tools,”  said 
Patrick  Dryden,  an  analyst  at 
Nashua,  N.H.-based  Illuminata 
Inc. 

“But  a  migration  is  com¬ 
plex,  and  you  have  to  plan  and 
model  your  networks  and 
think  about  what  management 
tools  you’re  going  to  need  for 
maintenance  during  and  after 
the  migration,”  he  said.  “Plus, 
scalability  is  an  issue  you  have 
to  look  at.” 


said.  “You  can  really  feel  like  a 
ping-pong  ball  after  the  fourth 
or  fifth  call.” 

But  even  with  NetIQ|s  new 


tools,  managers  will  still  end 
up  with  multiple  migration 
packages,  Enderle  warned. 
“There’s  no  one  tool  that 


works  across  the  gamut  of 
desktop  and  back-office  appli¬ 
cations,”  Enderle  said.  “Nobody 
seems  to  get  it  yet  that  large 


enterprises  need  one  that  does 
both.” 

Exchange  Migrator  1.0  costs 
$600  per  100-user  pack.  Migra¬ 
tion  Assessor  costs  $300  per 
100-user  pack.  Both  products 
are  shipping  now.  ► 
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"Have  you  seen  this  White  Pa 


Is  Your  Company’s  IT  Literature 
Lost  on  the  Internet? 

If  your  company’s  white  paper  is  not  in  Computerworld  IT  Reports,  it  is  “LOST” 
on  the  web.  That’s  because  Computerworld  IT  Reports  has  the  largest  collection 
of  the  latest  IT  white  papers,  market  research,  and  analyst  reports!  At  your 
fingertips  ...  in-depth  IT  research  from  over  50  analyst  groups  and  over  1,700 
high  tech  leaders  such  as  Vigilance  and  OpenNMS. 

You’ll  find  all  of  your  technology  interests,  including  CRM,  E-commerce,  ASPs, 
Outsourcing,  Linux,  Network  Security,  Wireless,  and  more! 


Extensive  Training  Involved 

Support  is  another  consider¬ 
ation,  said  Rob  Enderle,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Giga  Information  Group 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Because  of  the  agreement, 
NetlQ^tool  training  for  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Windows  2000  support 
staff  will  likely  be  extensive,  he 
said. 

“That  increases  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  your  [Microsoft] 
premier  support  folks  can  help 
and  not  tell  you  that  you’ll  have 
to  go  to  the  other  company. 
Then  you  talk  with  them,  and 
they  say,  ‘No,  it’s  Exchange,’ 
and  send  you  back,”  Enderle 
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When  Good  Security 
Leads  to  Poor  Performance 

A  Secure  Sockets  Layer  implementation  improves 

security  but  bogs  down  server  response  times 


BY  MATHIAS  THURMAN 

T'S  FUNNY  HOW  even  the  mere 
whisper  of  the  word  security 
causes  the  masses  to  flock  to  the 
security  manager’s  cube.  I  often 
get  pulled  into  situations,  meet¬ 
ings  or  projects  just  because  security,  in 
one  form  or  another,  is  mentioned.  I 
probably  spend  about  six  hours  per 
week  reviewing  project  plans  or  sitting 
in  meetings  in  which  I  have  no  reason 
to  take  part  and  to  which 
I  usually  make  no  contri¬ 
butions. 

So  I  wasn’t  surprised 
when  I  was  recently  invited 
to  a  brainstorming  session 
on  performance  issues.  I’ve 
also  been  volunteered  to  be 
part  of  the  “performance 
improvement  task  team.” 

You  might  ask:  What  does 
performance  have  to  do 
with  security?  Well,  quite  a 
bit  in  this  case.  Our  appli¬ 
cation  is  Web-based.  In 
order  to  provide  transport- 
level  security,  we  enable 
Secure  Sockets  Layer  (SSL) 
for  our  customers,  to  give 
them  —  and  ourselves  — 
the  added  benefit  of  encryption. 

For  those  who  don’t  know,  SSL  is  best 
identified  by  the  little  gold  lock  symbol 
that  appears  when  you  go  to  a  Web  site 
that  has  “https”  instead  of  “http”  in  its 
Web  address.  I  won’t  go  into  the  details 
of  the  SSL  protocol,  but  it’s  important 
to  know  that  there  are  two  major  as¬ 
pects  of  SSL  that  affect  performance. 

Do  the  Math 

The  first  and  more  taxing  aspect  is 
the  initial  key-generation  process.  Every 
time  a  browser  makes  an  https  request 
for  a  page,  the  server  that  the  user  is 
connecting  to  generates  a  digital  key, 
which  is  unseen  by  the  user.  Generating 
this  key  is  a  computationally  intensive 
operation. 

These  mathematical  computations 
take  up  CPU  cycles  and  are  the  major 
cause  of  performance  degradation  in 
SSL-enabled  Web  sites.  Now,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  the  Web  site  has  been  de¬ 
signed,  the  client  browser  might  have 
to  connect  to  the  Web  server  many 
times  just  to  display  a  single  page.  Each 


time  the  browser  makes  that  additional 
https  request,  the  server  must  generate 
a  new  encryption  key,  further  degrad¬ 
ing  performance. 

The  second  major  issue  regarding 
SSL  is  bulk  encryption.  This  is  the  tech¬ 
nology  responsible  for  encrypting  the 
data  stream  in  transit  between  the 
client  Web  browser  and  the  remote 
Web  server.  The  key  generation,  which 
I  previously  mentioned,  only  authenti¬ 
cates  the  session.  It  doesn’t 
encrypt  the  data  that  goes 
back  and  forth  over  the 
public  Internet. 

Most  Web  servers  use 
the  RC4  algorithm  for  bulk 
encryption.  This  algorithm 
is  the  other  aspect  of  SSL 
that  can  affect  performance. 
However,  RC4  bulk  encryp¬ 
tion  isn’t  what’s  causing  the 
problem  on  our  servers.  It’s 
the  initial  key  generation. 

Unfortunately,  our  Web- 
based  application  is  com¬ 
plex:  A  client  Web  browser 
must  contact  our  server  up 
to  40  times  just  to  display 
one  page.  And  for  every 
one  of  those  40  connec¬ 
tions,  our  system  must  generate  a  new 
encryption  key.  Multiply  that  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  customers  accessing  our  Web- 
based  application,  and  you  can  imagine 
the  problem  we’re  facing. 

During  normal,  nonencrypted  ses¬ 
sions,  it  takes  about  5  seconds  to  load  a 
customer’s  customized  home  page  for 
our  application.  That’s  not  so  bad,  con¬ 
sidering  all  the  data  that’s  specific  to 
our  customer  is  right  on  the  main  page. 

But  once  the  SSL  encryption  is  en¬ 
abled,  that  5-second  wait  jumps  to  al¬ 
most  40  seconds.  And  that’s  just  the  av¬ 
erage  time.  Add  to  that  latency  issues 
related  to  dial-up  connections  and  the 
wait  could  be  prolonged  to  as  much  as 
90  seconds.  That’s  unacceptable.  Heck, 
when  I’m  surfing  the  Web,  if  a  page 
doesn’t  load  in  less  than  5  seconds,  I  hit 
the  Stop  button  and  try  another  link. 

There  are  two  major  issues  related  to 
the  encryption  key  generation  process 
each  time  the  browser  connects  to  our 
Web  server.  The  first  issue  is  the  pro¬ 
cessing  needed  to  generate  the  initial 
key.  The  second  issue  is  the  generation 


of  the  subsequent  keys  for  every  https 
connection  to  our  site. 

Since  it’s  the  processor  utilization 
that’s  in  question,  I  thought  it  would  be 
nice  to  be  able  to  off-load  the  computa¬ 
tionally  intensive  stuff  to  another  serv¬ 
er  or  processor. 

Well,  guess  what?  This  technology  is 
available  in  two  flavors.  The  first  is  a 
plug-in  card  that  installs  into  the  Web 
server  and  is  responsible  for  off-loading 
SSL  encryption.  The  card  has  special 
processors  designed  exclusively  for 
processing  the  calculations  needed  for 
encryption  key  generation. 

The  other  option  is  a  stand-alone 
black  box  that  sits  between  the  Web 
server  and  the  border  router  or  firewall 
and  handles  SSL  processing  tasks. 

Although  the  devices  are  different, 
the  concept  is  basically  the  same:  off¬ 
load  the  SSL  encryption  to  another  de¬ 
vice  to  free  valuable  Web  server  CPU 
cycles  for  other  duties.  One  system  re¬ 
quires  a  card  to  be  installed  and  main¬ 
tained  in  each  server;  the  other  consists 
of  a  piece  of  equipment  that  could  be¬ 
come  a  single  point  of  failure  if  you 
don’t  have  a  second  unit  as  a  hot  stand¬ 
by.  There  are  pros  and  cons  for  each  ap¬ 
proach,  and  I  have  to  make  the  decision. 

Generational  Issues 

Now  to  the  next  issue:  the  overhead 
of  having  to  regenerate  keys  for  each  of 
the  user’s  subsequent  https  requests  to 
our  site. 

What  if  there  was  a  way  to  identify 
the  user  so  that,  for  every  subsequent 
request,  I  didn’t  have  to  generate  an  ad¬ 
ditional  key  for  the  connection?  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  I  want  to  use  the  same  key  for 
the  entire  session.  Guess  what?  That 
can  also  be  done. 

Most  versions  of  Web  server  soft¬ 
ware  have  “session  reuse”  or  “SSL  ses¬ 
sion  caching”  ability.  With  this  setting, 
after  the  initial  key  generation  occurs, 
the  Web  server  keeps  track  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  by  using  a  session  identifier.  The 
Web  server  watches,  and  if  subsequent 
requests  contain  the  same  session  iden¬ 
tifier,  it  uses  the  same  key. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  per¬ 
formance  that  need  addressing,  too  — 
decreasing  the  size  of  the  Web  page, 
decreasing  the  amovmt  of  hits  it  takes  to 
render  a  Web  page,  load  balancing  and, 
of  course,  content  caching  —  but  those 
are  beyond  my  scope  and  responsibility 
as  a  security  manager. 

So  with  all  these  technologies,  how  is 
a  small  company  supposed  to  manage 


THiSWEEK’SGLOSSARY 

RC4:  An  algorithm  used  for  file  encryp¬ 
tion  and  to  provide  a  secure,  encrypted 
communications  stream  to  and  from 
Web  sites  using  the  SSL  protocol.  RC4, 
which  was  developed  in  1987  by  Ronald 
Rivest  for  RSA  Security  Inc.  in  Bedford. 
Mass.,  stands  for  Ron’s  Code  No.  4. 

Secure  Sockets  Layer  (SSL):  A 

security  protocol  that  ensures  privacy 
for  the  Internet  communications  stream 
between  the  Web  client  and  the  server. 

It’s  designed  to  prevent  eavesdropping, 
tampering  and  message  forgery. 

LINKS: 

www.rsasecurity.com/rsalabs/ 
faq/5-1-2.html:  Understanding 
is  critical  for  security  professionals.  A 
great  resource  to  bookmark  and  read  at 
your  leisure  is  “What  is  SSL?”  on  RSA 
Security’s  Web  site. 

www.infosecuritymag.com/ 

articles/januaryOO/cover.shtml: 

The  article  “Fast. . .  &  Secure"  on  the 
Information  Secur/fy  magazine  Web  site 
explains  in  more  detail  the  options  for 
SSL  acceleration  and  can  help  you  de¬ 
cide  which  technology  is  right  for  you. 

www.ivea.com/cryptoswift/ 
cs_pci.htmt:  Irvine.  ()alif.-based  Rain¬ 
bow  Technology  Inc.’s  CryptoSwift 
accelerator  cards  are  one  approach  to 
accelerating  SSL  performance. 

www.intef.com/netstructure/ 
ecommerce_equipment.htm:  Intel 
Corp.’s  NetStructure  devices  are  a  good 
example  of  the  black  box  approach  to 
SSL  acceleration. 

www.coradiant.com:  One  way  for 
companies  to  address  performance 
issues  -  SSL-related  and  otherwise  - 
may  be  to  outsource  them  to  a  man¬ 
aged  service  provider  like  Coradiant. 


this  specialized  infrastructure?  Well, 
we  could  hire  a  few  engineers  who  have 
experience  in  load  balancing,  caching, 
SSL  acceleration  and  all  the  other  per¬ 
formance-enhancing  technologies. 

Or  we  could  outsource  the  configura¬ 
tion  and  ongoing  operational  aspects  to 
a  third  party  such  as  Boston-based 
managed  service  provider  (MSP)  Cora¬ 
diant  Inc.  Such  MSPs  have  many  data 
centers  throughout  the  U.S.  They  per¬ 
form  the  setup,  administration  and  on¬ 
going  maintenance  of  all  the  areas  deal¬ 
ing  with  scalability  and  performance 
and  would  let  us  focus  on  our  core  busi¬ 
ness.  It’s  an  option  we  just  might  con¬ 
sider  in  tackling  this  monster  called 
performance.  I 
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■  This  week’s  journal  is  written  by  a  real  security  manager.  “Mathias  Thurman."  whose  name  and  employer  have  been  disguised  for  obvious  reasons.  It's  posted  weekly  at  www.computerworld.com  to  help  you  and  our  security 
manager  better  solve  security  problems.  Contact  him  at  mthurman@hushmail.com  or  head  to  the  Security  Manager’s  Journal  interactive  forum. 
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Goes  Down 
The  Tubes 

A  system  for  moving  goods  through  a 
high-speed  pipeiine  is  not  so  far-fetched,  say  some 
researchers.  By  Linda  Rosencrance 


IMAGINE  A  national  net¬ 
work  of  pipes,  some  as 
small  as  one  foot  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  half  a  mile 
long,  for  transporting 
mail  or  machine  parts  between 
two  buildings,  and  others  as 
large  as  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  hundreds  of  miles  long  for 
intercity  and  interstate  freight 
shipment.  Sound  far-fetched? 

Not  to  Professor  Henry  Liu, 
director  of  the  Capsule  Pipe¬ 
line  Research  Center  (CPRC) 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  Columbia.  Liu  has  spent 
more  than  20  years  research¬ 
ing  pipeline  technology  sys¬ 
tems  in  which  close-fitting 
capsules  carry  freight  through 
underground  tubes  between 
terminals. 

As  traffic  congestion  and  pol¬ 
lution  increase  and  fossil  fuel 
supplies  dry  up,  scientists  are 
looking  to  innovative  modes  of 
transportation  to  transport 
freight  more  cost  effectively 
and  efficiently. 

“This  new  pipeline  technol¬ 
ogy  can  transport  freight  such 
as  coal;  solid  waste,  including 
hazardous  waste;  [and]  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  as  well  as 
mail  and  parcels,”  Liu  says. 

Two  Propulsion  Systems 

Liu  is  investigating  two  cap¬ 
sule  propulsion  systems  to 
move  freight:  pneumatic  sys¬ 
tems  propelled  by  air  pressiure, 
which  use  air  from  booster 
fans  or  pumps  to  move  the 
wheeled  capsules  through  un¬ 
derground  tubes,  and  a  slower 
hydraulic  system. 

Hydraulic  systems  would 
push  freight  at  6  to  10  feet  per 
second,  while  pnemnatic  sys¬ 
tems  would  run  at  much  higher 
speeds  —  20  to  50  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond,  Liu  says. 

Freight  pipelines  would  em¬ 
ploy  a  communication  system 
that  uses  microwaves,  cables 
and  satellites  operated  auto¬ 
matically  by  a  computer  at  the 
pipeline  company’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  he  says. 

William  Vandersteel,  an  in¬ 
ventor  in  Alpine,  N.J.,  is  work¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  technology 
used  in  the  pneumatic  pipeline 
system.  In  Vandersteel’s  tube 
pipeline,  called  TubeExpress, 
goods  are  carried  in  free-wheel¬ 
ing  vehicles  (capsules)  that 
are  pumped  through 
the  pipelines 
by  electrical 
power.  The 
CPRC  is 
studying 


the  use  of  an  electromagnetic 
propulsion  system  called  a  lin¬ 
ear  induction  motor,  like  those 
used  in  roller  coasters  and 
high-speed  trains,  to  move 
freight  through  the  pipeline, 
according  to  Liu. 

Using  this  system,  an  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  charge  in  induc¬ 
tion  coils  set  at  intervals  with¬ 
in  the  pipeline  would  propel 
the  capsules  forward.  Moving 
the  capsules  directly  instead 
of  by  pumping  air  would  allow 
the  system  to  operate  without 
interruption  or  distance  limi¬ 
tation. 

Daryl  Oster  in  Crystal  River 
Fla.,  has  invented  the  Evacuat¬ 
ed  Tube  Transport,  which  he 
claims  could  move  goods  from 
Miami  to  New  York  in  25  min¬ 
utes  and  from  New  York  to 
Hong  Kong  in  three  or  four 
hours.  Oster  says  his  patented 


system,  which  works  by  elimi¬ 
nating  friction,  could  be  built 
aboveground  as  well  as  under¬ 
ground. 

And  while  Oster’s  system  — 
with  its  promise  of  speeds  that 
surpass  2,000  miles  per  hour 
—  may  strain  the  imagination, 
there  are  already  real  freight 
pipelines  either  in  existence  or 
close  to  development. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the 
Dutch  parliament  is  discussing 
a  freight  pipeline  project  that 
could  link  Schiphol  Airport  in 
Amsterdam  to  the  flower  mar¬ 
ket  at  Aalsmeer.  And  in  Japan, 
an  older  pneumatic  system,  the 
Sumitomo  Capsule  Liner,  car¬ 
ries  limestone  from  a  mine  in 
Tochigi  Prefecture  to  a  plant 
188  miles  away,  keeping  heavy 
truck  traffic  off  local  roads. 

But  capsule  pipelines  aren’t 
the  only  irmovative  transporta¬ 


tion  technology  that  could  be 
used  to  move  freight. 

Francis  Reynolds,  an  engi¬ 
neer  and  technical  inventor  in 
Bellevue,  Wash.,  has  developed 
what  he  calls  a  “dual-mode” 
system  that  would  allow  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles  to  be  used  on 
streets  as  well  as  on  “guide- 
ways.” 

Cargo-containing  vehicles 
would  travel  on  automatic 
guideways  —  which  would  use 
electricity  to  power  the  vehi¬ 
cles  —  built  on  a  different  level 
than  the  streets.  The  dual¬ 
mode  vehicles  would  be  bat¬ 
tery  electric  or  fuel  cell  elec¬ 
tric  for  street  use. 

“Since  we  can’t  get  rid  of  the 
[vehicles],  let’s  make  [vehicles] 
that  aren’t  bad,”  Reynolds  says. 
“They  can  travel  in  a  normal 
manner  on  local  streets,  but 
most  of  the  highway  traffic  will 


be  done  on  guideways,  where 
they  can  travel  automatically  at 
60  mph  in  the  city  and  200  mph 
on  the  guideways  between 
cities.” 

Reynolds  says  some  dual¬ 
mode  advocates  propose  sup¬ 
porting  the  vehicles  on  the 
guideways  with  pneumatic 
tires;  others  propose  steel 
wheels  on  steel  rails.  But  many 
advocates  believe  that  maglev 
(magnetic  levitation)  guide- 
ways  show  the  most  promise, 
he  says. 

James  Guadagno,  a  general 
partner  at  Paonia,  Colo.-based 
Cimarron  Technology  Ltd., 
has  developed  the  Integrated 
Transportation  System,  a  dual¬ 
mode  system  in  which  vehicles 
would  be  propelled  by  linear 
synchronous  motors,  which 
would  allow  vehicles  to  travel 
automatically  on  a  guideway  at 
a  constant  speed. 

A  Key  Partner 

Though  engineers  and  inven¬ 
tors  are  high  on  new  trans¬ 
portation  technologies  to  move 
freight,  the  US.  government, 
which  is  a  necessary  partner  in 
the  development  of  new  trans¬ 
portation  technology,  doesn’t 
share  their  enthusiasm. 

In  fact,  the  US.  Department 
of  Transportation  (DOT)  says 
it  isn’t  doing  any  research  into 
any  of  these  systems.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Railroad  Administration 
(FRA)  is,  however,  exploring 
the  use  of  maglev  vehicles  to 
transport  people,  says  Arnold 
Kupferman,  manager  of  the 
FRA’s  maglev  program. 

According  to  Kupferman,  it 
would  take  an  act  of  Congress 
for  any  federal  agency  to  shift 
its  focus  to  alternative  modes 
of  transportation. 

John  Fontanella,  an  analyst 
at  AMR  Research  Inc.  in 
Boston,  says  that’s  not  likely  to 
happen.  The  reason  the  gov¬ 
ernment  isn’t  on  board  with 
these  new  technologies  is  that 
none  of  these  systems  is  eco¬ 
nomically  viable,  he  says. 

But  Liu  has  a  different  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  lack  of  govern¬ 
ment  involvement.  “A  more  pos¬ 
sible  reason  for  DOT  neglect  in 
freight  pipeline  research  is  the 
strong  lobbying  efforts 
by  the  trucking  indus¬ 
try  and  the  railroad  in¬ 
dustry,”  he  says.  “They 
do  not  want 
competition 
from  pipe¬ 
lines.”  ► 


Freight  Moves  Through  the  Pipeline 

In  pipeline  shipping  systems,  freight  would  enter  the  system  at  a  loading  terminal,  where  goods  would  be  packed  into  cap¬ 
sules  that  fit  closely  into  the  pipeline.  The  capsules,  either  individually  or  in  chains,  would  then  be  propelled  through  the 
pipeline  via  pneumatic,  hydraulic  or  electromagnetic  power  to  the  unloading  terminal,  where  the  capsules'  cargo  could  be 
unloaded  and  leave  the  system. 
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BRtAN  BRYLOW,  a  senior  vice  presi 
dent  at  Robert  W.  Baird  &  Co.,  has 
freed  up  time  and  resources  by 
using  an  e-mail  management  tool 
to  help  fulfill  regulatory  requests. 
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awm  "yr  'W'E’D  LIKE  E-MAIL  TO  BE 

I  like  the  telephone,” 

^  j  says  Brian  Glass,  man- 

^  ^  /  ager  of  network  ad- 

m/  ministration  and  in- 

▼  T  frastnicture  at  Del 
Webb  Corp.,  neatly  encapsulating  every  network 
manager’s  idea  of  nirvana.  But  he’s  just  spent  an 
hour  explaining  how  his  company’s  generally  solid 
Group  Wise  e-mail  software  from  Novell  Inc.  falls 
short  of  the  ideal. 

“We’re  not  really  interested  in  managing  it,”  Glass 
explains,  having  earlier  confided  his  concerns  that  an 
upcoming  switch  to  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange 
2000  will  only  complicate  the  management  of  e-mail 
at  his  firm,  a  Phoenix-based  real  estate  developer. 

Software  vendors,  market  analysts  and  users  like 
Glass  say  the  need  for  e-mail  management  tools  and 
techniques  has  risen  in  recent  years,  along  with  the 
volume  of  e-mail  and  its  increasing  centrality  to  busi¬ 
ness  processes.  The  number  of  e-mail  messages  and 
the  size  of  file  attachments  have  grown  exponentially 
within  the  past  two  years,  these  observers  say,  clog¬ 
ging  e-mail  gateways  and  filling  up  network  storage. 

Some  network  managers  believe  their  role  is  to 
keep  e-mail  conduits  free  and  clear  while  providing 
a  handful  of  critical  e-mail-related  services.  Many 
e-mail  management  tools,  such  as  the  AppManager 
suite  from  NetlQ^Corp.  in  San  Jose,  therefore  func¬ 
tion  as  a  sort  of  early-warning  system  against  threats 
to  the  channel’s  availability,  such  as  bandwidth-hog¬ 
ging  viruses  or  stressed-out  server  hardware. 

A  smaller  category  of  tools  addresses  content 
management,  helping  to  ensure,  for  example,  that 
e-mail  isn’t  used  in  a  way  that  could  subject  a  compa¬ 
ny  to  sexual  harassment  suits  and  other  legal  chal¬ 
lenges.  Homegrown  software  and  policies  and  the 
e-mail  systems’  built-in  features  are  also  typically 
part  of  the  management  mix. 

David  Druker,  an  analyst  at  San  Francisco-based 
Ferris  Research  Inc.,  says  he’s  noticed  a  shift  in  em¬ 
phasis  toward  treating  e-mail  like  an  always-on  utili¬ 
ty  maintained  by  IT  departments  that  function  like 
internal  service  providers.  “Virtually  everyone  talks 
about  how  the  management  is  allowing  them  to  meet 
service-level  agreements,”  Druker  says. 

The  demand  has  given  rise  to  more  than  30  perfor¬ 
mance-monitoring  companies.  Many  are  tiny  one- 
product  operations,  but  others,  like  NetlQ^and  rivals 
BMC  Software  Inc.  in  Houston  and  Candle  Corp.  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  are  major  players  in  the  larger 
e-commerce  infrastructure  market.  Druker  also 
points  out  that  those  performance-monitoring  firms 
don’t  include  other  e-mail  management  applications 
such  as  antivirus,  directory  management  and  syn¬ 
chronization,  or  migration  tools. 

Managing  e-mail  can  be  tricky  because  there’s  no 
one-stop  solution.  “Nobody  buys  just  one  of  these 
products,”  says  Druker,  who  interviewed  users  for  a 
report,  “The  Messaging  Management  Marketplace,” 
which  is  being  published  by  Ferris  Research  this 
month.  “Some  of  these  management  products  are  a 
management  challenge  themselves.” 


Druker  advises  corporate  IT  to  ask  vendors  for 
specific  features  and  then  make  sure  they  listen.  “A 
lot  of  the  people  who  seem  to  have  things  working 
the  best  seem  to  have  the  ear  of  the  vendors,”  he  says. 

Keeping  Things  Legal 

At  Robert  W.  Baird  &  Co.,  a  Milwaukee-based  in¬ 
vestment  banking  and  wealth  management  firm, 
three  central  Microsoft  Exchange  servers  provide 
e-mail  to  3,000  desktops  in  81  U.S.  and  European  of¬ 
fices.  While  availability  is  important  to  Senior  Vice 
President  Brian  Brylow,  he  says  his  paramount  con¬ 
cern  is  maintaining  the  company’s  e-mail  paper  trail. 

“An  SEC  regulation  requires  us  to  save  a  copy  of 
every  message  sent  out  of  the  firm  and  sent  into  the 
firm,”  says  Brylow,  who’s  often  asked  to  produce  the 
information  on  a  moment’s  notice.  In  the  past,  the  so¬ 
lution  was  “journaling”  out  of  each  user’s  personal 
folder  files,  or  PSTs.  But  each  PST  holds  up  to  17,000 
files,  and  Exchange  doesn’t  provide  an  organized  way 
of  searching  through  them.  All  Brylow’s  people  could 
do  was  sort  message  headers  alphabetically  and  visu¬ 
ally  scan  them  for  relevant  messages. 

Since  late  last  year,  Brylow  has  turned  to  Email- 
Xtender  from  OTG  Software  Inc.  in  Bethesda,  Md., 
which  brings  organization  and  searchability  to  the 
company’s  e-mail  data  stores.  “Searches  that  would 
have  taken  days  or  weeks  are  5-  to  10-minute  affairs 
now,”  Brylow  says.  EmailXtender  has  freed  his  staff 
to  monitor  the  e-mail  system  instead  of  spending 
their  days  researching  regulatory  requests. 

There  are  also  intangible  benefits  to  having  a 
faster,  more  reliable  way  to  comply  with  regulations. 
“I  had  a  very  time-sensitive  request  to  have  a  large 
volume  of  e-mail  reviewed,”  Brylow  says.  He  might 
have  turned  it  down  in  the  past,  but  “using  the 
EmailXtender  product,  I  satisfied  the  request  in  30 
minutes.  This  is  putting  my  entire  history  of  e-mail  at 
my  fingertips,”  he  says. 

Brylow’s  content  management  tool  kit  doesn’t  stop 
there.  He  uses  MIMEsweeper  from  Baltimore  Tech¬ 
nologies  PLC  in  Dublin  to  monitor  the  content  of 
Simple  Mail  Transfer  Protocol  (SMTP)  messages.  A 
second  package,  Assentor  from  SRA  International 
Inc.  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  monitors  Exchange  messages  to 
prevent  Robert  W.  Baird’s  financial  advisers  from  vi¬ 
olating  federal  regulations  by,  for  example,  promising 
customers  a  guaranteed  rate  of  return  on  certain  in¬ 
vestments.  Brylow  handles  e-mail  security  with  in¬ 
ternally  developed  tools  that  he  won’t  discuss. 

Another  monitoring  tool  Brylow  uses  is  Provision 
from  Platinum  Technology  International  Inc.  (since 
acquired  by  Islandia,  N.Y.-based  Computer  Associ¬ 
ates  International  Inc.  and  discontinued),  a  network¬ 
wide  tool  with  some  Exchange  features.  Provision 
performs  uptime  monitoring  by  pinging  the  Ex¬ 
change  servers  on  a  regular  basis.  Custom-written 
Perl  and  shell  script  utilities  monitor  the  flow  of 
SMTP  and  Exchange  messages. 

“What  we’re  looking  for  is  that  mail  is  moving  in¬ 
ternally  among  servers,”  Brylow  says.  “We  wrote  the 
tools  because  we  had  some  problems  in  the  past  with 
an  ISP  connection  going  down  and  mail  not  going  out 


It  takes  a  motley  mix  of  policy,  home¬ 
made  tools  and  third-party  utilities  to 
keep  e-mail  flowing.  By  David  Essex 


E-Mail  Management  Tools 

■  AppManager 

NetIC)_Corp. 

San  Jose 
www.netiq.com 

$600  per  server;  $2,500  per  console 

■  ARCserve  2000  Advanced  Edition 

Computer  Associates  International  Inc. 
Islandia,  N.Y. 
www.ca.com 
$1,395  per  server 

■Assentor 

SRA  International  Inc. 

Fairfax,  Va. 
www.sra.com 

$140  per  seat  (100-999  units) 

■  CiscoWorks  2000 

(LAN  Management  Solution) 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

San  Jose 

www.cisco.com 

$19,995 

■  EmailXtender 

OTG  Software  Inc. 

Bethesda,  Md. 
www.otg.com 
$50  per  seat 

■  Guinevere 

Industrial  Economics  Inc. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
www.indecon.com 
$500 

■  Candle  IntelliWatch  Pinnacle 
for  the  Enterprise 

Candle  Corp. 

Los  Angeles 

www.candle.com 

$4,800  per  Domino  server 

■  ManageWise 
$795  for  five  users 

■  ZENWorks  for  Desktops 

$295  for  five  users 
Novell  Inc. 

Provo,  Utah 
www.novell.com 

■  McAfee  GroupShield  Domino 

Network  Associates  Inc. 
www.mcafeeb2b.com 
$39  per  user 

■  MailSweeper  for  SMTP 

Baltimore  Technologies  PLC 
Needham,  Mass. 
www.mimesweeper.com 
$2,116  for  50  users 

■  OpenView  Network  Node  Manager  6.01 

Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
www.hp.com 
$6,000  for  250  users 

■  Patrol 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

Houston 

www.bmc.com 

$820  and  up  per  Windows  2000  server 
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This  [management 
tool]  is  putting 
my  entire  history 
of  e-mail  at 
my  fingertips. 

BRIAN  BRYLOW, 

SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
ROBERT  W.  BAIRD  &  CO. 


at  2  a.m.  I  now  have  someone  24/7  getting  hit  on 
their  pager  if  it’s  not  received  on  the  Internet  side  or 
[if]  a  reply  on  the  Internet  side  doesn’t  come  back 
internally.  In  a  moment’s  notice,  I  know  I’ve  got  an 
outage,  and  I’m  reacting  to  it.  That’s  how  we  provide 
the  firm  24/7  uptime.” 

Brylow  also  ensures  performance  by  using  several 
generic  network-monitoring  tools,  including  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.’s  OpenView  and  CiscoWorks  from 
San  Jose-based  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  He  says  he’s  con¬ 
sidering  more  comprehensive  monitoring  suites,  in¬ 
cluding  BMC  Software’s  Patrol  and  products  from 
NetIQ.  However,  Brylow  says  he  sees  such  tools  as 
more  important  to  someone  trying  to  squeeze  avail¬ 
ability  out  of  hardware  that’s  running  near  capacity. 

“We  tend  to  oversize  servers  as  opposed  to  run¬ 
ning  really  tight,”  he  says.  “They’re  really  not  break¬ 
ing  a  sweat.” 

Electronic  Weigh  Station 

Del  Webb  is  a  medium-size  company  with  a  large 
appetite  for  e-mail.  It  maintains  six  dedicated  Group- 
Wise  5.53  servers  plus  about  70  shared  machines  to 
provide  e-mail  for  3,300  of  its  4,700  employees  in  13 
offices.  Besides  being  the  internal  lifeline,  Group- 
Wise  is  a  temporary  communication  channel  for 
contractors  and  has  processed  half  a  million  sales 
leads  forwarded  from  the  company’s  Web  site. 

The  company  has  used  GroupWise  for  seven  years 
and  finds  it  reliable  and  easy  to  manage,  says  Dirk 
Ellsworth,  senior  director  of  information  services. 
With  10  network  administrators  at  Del  Webb’s  head¬ 
quarters,  Ellsworth  says,  he  couldn’t  afford  to  run  high- 
maintenance  e-mail.  “We  probably  have  half  a  person 
who’s  dedicated  to  e-mail  management,”  he  says. 

As  a  firm  that  regularly  circulates  large  documents 
such  as  master  plans  and  engineering  blueprints,  Del 
Webb  is  especially  vulnerable  to  e-mail  attachments 
that  can  bog  down  the  entire  network,  causing  gate¬ 
ways  to  crash.  “We  strongly  encourage  people  not  to 
attach  20MB  worth  of  attachments,”  says  Glass.  “The 
gateways  generally  fail  when  you  send  20MB.”  He  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  the  attachments  policy  hasn’t  been 
effective,  though,  so  to  stay  aware  of  gateway  uptime, 
the  company  uses  Novell’s  ManageWise  to  automati¬ 
cally  send  alerts  to  network  administrators,  who  then 
must  reboot  the  offending  gateway.  Additional  net¬ 
work  monitoring  is  provided  by  seven  data  center 
administrators  using  HP’s  OpenView. 

Guinevere  antivirus  software  from  Industrial  Eco¬ 
nomics  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  recommended  by 
Novell,  is  a  less  closely  managed  uptime  and  security 
tool,  since  GroupWise  isn’t  as  popular  a  target  for 
hackers  as  Exchange,  according  to  Glass.  But  Guine¬ 
vere  frequently  rejects  messages  that  are  virus-free, 
says  Glass,  so  the  company  runs  it  only  on  servers 
rather  than  distributing  copies  for  each  desktop. 
“We’re  just  not  finding  anything  [antivirus]  that’s 
really  good  for  GroupWise,”  he  says.  GroupWise’s 
built-in  security  is  generally  adequate,  though 
Ellsworth  says  he  regrets  its  lack  of  encryption  for 
Internet  mail,  a  shortcoming  he  hasn’t  tried  to  ad¬ 
dress  with  third-party  software. 

Moving  users  to  new  locations  or  PCs  is  easy  in 
GroupWise,  requiring  the  migration  of  just  the  post 
office  to  the  new  client  system,  Ellsworth  says.  Up¬ 
grading  GroupWise  itself  is  a  different  story.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  Del  Webb  normally  uses  Novell’s  own  ZEN- 
Works  for  Desktops  suite  to  distribute  and  install  ap¬ 
plication  software,  but  he  can’t  use  it  for  Novell’s 
own  e-mail  application. 

“We  tried  using  ZENWorks  for  GroupWise,  with 
disastrous  results  on  this  last  version,”  Glass  says. 


“We  got  a  barrage  of  errors  at  the  workstation.” 

Because  of  apprehension  about  Novell’s  financial 
prospects  and  commitment  to  GroupWise  —  the  re¬ 
cent  outsourcing  of  support  to  less-knowledgeable 
HP  technicians  was  cause  for  concern  —  Del  Webb 
has  decided  to  replace  GroupWise  with  Exchange 
2000,  starting  this  spring.  Ellsworth  says  the  expect¬ 
ed  benefit  is  better  integration  —  without  custom 
programming  —  with  back-office  systems  such  as 
SaleLogix  and  Lotus  cc:Mail,  a  legacy  program 
GroupWise  doesn’t  support  well. 

Despite  assurances  from  Microsoft  that  Exchange 
won’t  add  to  the  management  burden,  Ellsworth  and 
Glass  are  skeptical.  Ellsworth  says  he  wonders  if  the 
new  version  improves  on  past  versions’  remote  ac¬ 
cess  tools,  which,  in  his  experience,  have  been  “just 
a  nightmare.” 

Prudential’s  E-Mail  Insurance  Policy 

E-mail  management  at  The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America  in  Newark,  N.J.,  tends  to  center 
on  size  issues.  The  company’s  Lotus  Notes  system 
consists  of  250  servers  running  Domino  5.06  and 
Notes  5.04a  clients  on  the  desktops  of  65,000  mostly 
U.S.-based  employees.  Four  thousand  Notes  databas¬ 
es  hold  mission-critical  policy  documents  and  work- 
flow  applications. 

“Managing  the  size  of  users’  mailboxes  —  that’s  a 
huge  problem,”  says  Michael  Boatright,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  data  center  technology  and  IT  operations  at 
Prudential.  Prudential  employees  tend  to  keep  all  of 
their  messages  because  of  regulatory  requirements. 
“All  of  the  other  Notes  companies  that  we  talk  to 
tend  to  face  this  problem.  [Users]  tend  to  keep  their 
file  directory  in  mail,”  he  says.  The  practice  strains 
storage  systems  and  puts  a  premium  on  efficient 
backup,  which  is  done  with  CA’s  ArcServe  software 
and  managed  by  another  Prudential  department. 

The  company  struggles  to  satisfy  requests  to  re¬ 
store  backed-up  messages  that  often  come  from 
users  who  have  accidentally  deleted  them.  Restoring 
the  Notes  databases  with  ArcServe  isn’t  always 
smooth.  “There  are  some  cases  where  we’d  like  other 
tools,”  says  Michael  Mandelbaum,  Prudential’s  vice 
president  of  information  systems. 

Creating  and  managing  large  Notes  distribution 
lists  is  another  challenge.  Prudential  has  developed 
an  application  called  Notes.com  in  a  Notes  program¬ 
ming  language.  “It  can  select  users  in  a  department, 
building,  grade  level,  job  function,  expense  code, 
etc.,”  Mandelbaum  says.  “It  does  real-time  queries 


against  a  DB2  database  and  returns  a  list  of  e-mail 
addresses.” 

Notes.com  also  screens  for  large  messages  and  at¬ 
tachments  that  could  tie  up  mail  servers,  especially 
when  the  attachments  are  addressed  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  employees.  Warning  messages  pop  up  on 
users’  screens  and  the  operations  department  is  noti¬ 
fied.  “We  have  put  size  warning  messages  on  mes¬ 
sages  that  exceed  200K  [and]  attachments  greater 
than  500K,”  says  Mandelbaum.  “We  have  [also]  creat¬ 
ed  a  monthly  summary  that  gets  sent  to  the  owners 
of  large  mail  files,  giving  them  links  to  large  and  old 
messages  and  statistics  about  their  mail  files.” 

“The  Notes.com  tool  has  caught  many  people  try¬ 
ing  to  send  very  large  jobs,”  Boatright  says,  including 
one  user  who  tried  to  send  a  500KB  file  containing  a 
logo  to  65,000  people. 

Attachments  greater  than  5MB  are  completely 
blocked.  “It  notifies  the  person  who  sent  it  that  it’s 
being  held  for  review,”  says  Doug  Conway,  a  Pruden¬ 
tial  project  manager.  Further  management  is  provided 
by  what  Mandelbaum  calls  an  attachment  warehouse: 
10  4GB  databases  spread  out  over  several  servers  pro¬ 
grammed  to  purge  the  files  after  14  days.  IntelliWatch 
Pinnacle  software  from  Candle  is  the  company’s  mon¬ 
itoring  tool,  providing  alerts  when  disk  space  runs 
low  or  messages  aren’t  getting  through. 

Internet  mail  presents  unique  problems  in  content 
and  traffic  management.  Approximately  30,000  out¬ 
bound  and  40,000  inboimd  messages  flow  through 
the  company  daily,  according  to  Conway.  Prudential 
employs  several  commercial  “spam  blockers”  to  fend 
off  unsolicited  mail  but  won’t  identify  the  software 
for  security  reasons. 

McAfee  Anti-Virus  from  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based 
Network  Associates  Inc.  provides  virus  protection. 
Alerts  are  sent  via  Notes  mail,  and  the  company’s 
support  staff  is  notified  when  the  software  tries  to 
remove  a  virus  from  an  employee’s  PC. 

Like  many  companies.  Prudential  also  employs 
policies  and  procedures  to  manage  e-mail.  Employ¬ 
ees  are  sent  twice-yearly  reminders  about  inappro¬ 
priate  personal  use  of  Notes,  though  the  policy  is 
now  being  reviewed,  says  Mandelbaum. 

The  chief  benefit  of  the  company’s  e-mail  manage¬ 
ment  efforts,  Mandelbaum  says,  is  “99.99%  uptime. 
Without  some  of  these  things,  I  think  we  would  have 
chaos,  to  say  the  least.  These  tools  have  been  invalu¬ 
able  in  keeping  our  environment  healthy.”  I 


Essex  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Antrim,  N.H. 
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Since  the  launch  of  The  Monster  Board  in  1994, 
the  454th  commercial  site  on  the  Web,  Jeff 
Taylor  has  been  recognized  as  an  innovator  and 
a  visionary  in  both  the  Internet  and  careers 
industries.  As  the  CEO  of  Monster.com,  Taylor 
has  reinvented  the  way  in  which  the  world  looks 
for  employment.  Through  Taylor's  guidance  and 


leadership,  Monster.com  catapulted  to  the  num¬ 
ber  one  position  in  the  online  careers  industry. 

As  CEO  of  TMP  Interactive,  Taylor  is  responsible 
for  the  growth  and  direction  of  all  TMP 
Worldwide  properties  and  developments  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Internet. 


SESSION  HIGHLIGHTS  INCLUDE 


Successful  College 
Recruiting  in  the  Toughest 
Market  Ever 

JULIE  CUNNINGHAM 

TELLABS,  INC. 

The  demand  for  new  IT  grads  is  at  its  highest 
level  ever,  while  the  number  of  grads  is  the 
lowest  it  has  been  in  10  years.  How  do  you 
compete  in  this  tough  market?  This  session 
will  focus  on  building  a  world-class  college 
recruitment  program:  the  essential  elements  of 
a  program,  selecting  schools  that  are  right  for 
you,  running  high-yield  intern  programs,  clos¬ 
ing  the  deal  with  new  grads,  and  building  in 
evaluation  metrics.  Learn  how  to  build  a  col¬ 
lege  recruitment  program  or  get  better  results 
from  your  current  efforts. 

Workshop:  Becoming  a 
Strategic  Business  Partner 
With  Your  Hiring  Managers 

KEN  GAFFEY 

STAFFING  CONSULTANT 


The  goal  of  this  workshop  is  to: 

•  Identify  the  misconceptions  that  have  allowed 
business  partners  to  permit  the  Staffing  role  to 
be  minimized  by  partners 

•  Discuss  the  Hiring  Manager's  concerns  and 
issues  to  better  identify  how  to  insert  the  Hiring 
Managers  as  part  of  the  solution  matrix,  and  not 
as  outsiders  taking  away  critical  production  time 

•  To  cease  being  the  unwelcome  outsiders  and 
sometimes  tolerated  "outsiders" 

•  How  to  better  serve  Strategic  Business  Partners 
by  focusing  on  their  real  needs  and  not  on  the 
perceived  needs  of  Hiring  Managers 

•  Becoming  the  "Project  Manager  for  Staffing" 
for  "Business  Partners,"  a  more  rewarding  and 
critical  career  than  "Resume  Router" 

Technology  2001 

SUSAN  HODGES 

SEMCO  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 


There  is  always  something  new  going  on  in  IT, 
but  the  new  millennium  seems  even  busier  than 
usual.  The  Internet  is  affecting  everything  that's 
being  done  and  new  products  and  skills  appear 
daily.  This  session  will  look  at  the  new  technolo¬ 
gy  in  each  critical  area:  platforms,  development, 
data,  communications,  and  applications. 

Update  on  Immigration 
Laws  Affecting  Your 
Professional  IT  Staff 

HARRY  JOE,  ESQUIRE 

JENKENS  &  GILCHRIST 


Update  on  the  new  immigration  provisions  for 
H-1 B  and  Permanent  Residence  processing 


and  their  impact  on  recruiting  and  retention, 
and  the  new  labor  certification  procedure  pro¬ 
posed  by  USDOL. 

Xtreme  Recruiting: 

How  We  Got  Here  and 
Where  We  Go  from  Here 

MICHAEL  MCNEAL 

PURECARBON 

Michael  McNeal,  Chief  Industry  Evangelist  of 
PureCarbon  Inc.,  wilt  discuss  innovative 
approaches  to  HR  issues,  recruitment  philosophy, 
hiring  models,  basic  retention,  and  the  Internet 
revolution.  McNeal  will  help  HR  managers  in  a 
variety  of  fields,  including  B2B  partners,  govern¬ 
ment,  universities,  and  companies  of  all  sizes,  to 
effectively  increase  employee  retention.  He  will 
share  his  proven  staffing  strategies  from  Cisco 
Systems  that  will  allow  managers  and  trainers  to 
stay  competitive  in  a  global  market.  McNeal  will 
challenge  conference  attendees  to  look  at  the 
employment  process  differently  as  a  method  to 
increase  retention  at  their  organizations. 

Best  Practices  of  Retention 

CATHY  PETERSON 

ANALYSTS  INTERNATIONAL 

Retention  of  key  employees  is  on  every  CEO's 
agenda  today,  yet  no  one  company  has  the 
prevailing  solution  to  this  enormous  challenge. 
This  highly  interactive  session  will  present  best 
practices  from  different  companies  around  the 
country.  An  open  forum  will  follow,  in  which 
participants  can  share  their  own  practices  and 
discuss  alternatives  for  retaining  top  talent. 

Retention:  Who's 
Responsible  &  How  to 
Improve  It 

KEVIN  WHEELER 

GLOBAL  LEARNING  RESOURCES,  INC. 


Everyone  points  fingers  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  good  people.  Some  say  it's  the 
responsibility  of  the  manager,  others  say  it's  all 
about  good  selection,  and  others  say  those 
aren't  as  important  as  salaries  and  benefits. 
Who's  right?  Through  some  mini-case  studies, 
we  will  look  at  several  organizations'  efforts  to 
control  turnover.  This  seminar  will  discuss  the 
research  around  retention  and  provide  a 
framework  for  understanding  it  better. 

Automated  Screening: 
Guaranteed  Success  or 
Formula  for  Failure? 

DR.  WENDELL  WILLIAMS 

SCIENTIFICSELECTION 


bad  selection  science,  present  an  easy  to  use 
performance  model  that  will  help  refine  selec¬ 
tion  measurement  in  the  organization,  discuss 
why  organizations  cannot  trust  vendors  to  shield 
them  from  legal  liability,  provide  an  enhanced 
awareness  of  how  to  separate  good  recruiting 
technology  from  junk  science,  present  what  can 
and  cannot  be  measured  using  Web-based 
technology,  provide  a  list  of  essential  questions 
to  evaluate  both  potential  and  current  vendors, 
and  gain  an  understanding  of  how  you  can  real¬ 
ly  use  the  Web  effectively  in  selection. 

Panel  Discussion:  Diversity  - 
What  You  Need  to  Do  to 
Tap  "All"  the  Top  Talent 

PRESTON  EDWARDS  (MODERATOR) 

IMDIVERSITY.COM 

Top  employers  benchmark  how  diversity  has 
become  a  core  value  to  attracting  and  retain¬ 
ing  top  talent  and  keeping  a  competitive  edge. 

Panel  Discussion:  What  You 
Really  Need  to  Know 
About  Resume 
Management  Systems  or, 
How  to  Tell  "Real  Ware" 
from  "Vaporware" 

MARK  MEHLER  (MODERATOR) 

MMC  GROUP 

SHANIL  KADERALI 

CISCO  SYSTEMS 

KATHLEEN  BROWN 

SKILLS  MATCH  CENTER 

JIMM  SIMS 

INTEL 

The  world's  most  competitive  corporations  dis¬ 
cuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  choosing  and  using 
emerging  technology  tools  and  systems. 

Town  Hall  Forum:  Pundits, 
Puns  and  Pulled  Punches 

MARK  JESKE  (MODERATOR) 

COLLEGIS 

GERRY  CRISPIN 

CAREERXROADS 

KEVIN  WHEELER 

GLOBAL  LEARNING  RESOURCES,  INC. 

PETER  WEDDLE 

WEDDLE'S 

Three  internet  recruiting  pundits  square  off  in 
a  "no-holds  barred"  debate  on  the  future  of 
employment.  Who  are  the  winners  and  losers 
in  the  employment  space? 


This  highly  interactive  workshop  will  debunk 


OR  VISIT  www.itcareersrecruiting.com/conf/ctrr(:  . 
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Last  December,  a  bank  in 

Southern  California  received 
a  call  from  an  online  custo¬ 
mer  asking  why  one  of  the 
bank’s  computers  was  trying 
to  hack  into  his  system.  It  turned  out 
that  the  machine  doing  the  hacking  be¬ 
longed  to  the  bank’s  president  and  had 
been  remotely  commandeered  by  an 
employee.  The  president  called  Con- 
qwest  Inc.,  a  Holliston,  Mass.-based  IT 
security  services  firm,  which  is  now 
rolling  out  firewall  software  across  the 
bank’s  125  internal  desktop,  laptop  and 
remote  computers. 

Until  recently,  companies  thought 
antivirus  and  virtual  private  network 
(VPN)  technologies  would  keep  re¬ 
mote  worker  connections  safe.  But  as 
more  workers  have  been  accessing  the 
Internet  through  broadband  services 
such  as  cable  modems,  exposure  to 
hacking  attacks  through  those  machines 
has  increased.  In  October,  for  example, 
a  hacker  broke  into  a  Microsoft  Corp. 
employee’s  home  computer  and  ex¬ 
ploited  the  VPN  connection  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  company’s  internal  network. 

At  the  time  of  the  Microsoft  hack, 
only  15%  of  300  security  professionals 
surveyed  used  any  type  of  firewall  to 
protect  remote  workers’  machines, 
even  though  38%  of  the  reported  at¬ 
tacks  originated  from  those  machines, 
according  to  a  report  released  by  Cu¬ 
pertino,  Calif.-based  security  software 
vendor  Symantec  Corp. 

Some  managers  are  tackling  this 
threat  by  requiring  firewalls  on  all 
desktops  and  laptop  computers,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  corporate  LAN. 

“You  can  have  a  bodyguard  at  the 
front  door  with  a  bunch  of  people 
beating  up  on  [him],  and  eventually, 
[he]  will  get  overwhelmed.  Or  you  can 
teach  everyone  karate  so  they  can  pro¬ 
tect  themselves,”  says  Bill  Hancock, 
chief  security  officer  at  Exodus  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  a  Santa  Clara,  Calif.- 
based  Internet  service  provider. 

But  these  firewall  products  are  still 
evolving,  and  IT  managers  face  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  features  in  personal  firewall 
software  programs  and  hardware  de¬ 
vices.  For  example,  some  new  products 
allow  for  centralized  monitoring  and 
policy  enforcement  for  remote  desktop 
firewalls,  while  others  may  be  less  so¬ 
phisticated  but  easier  to  use.  Still  oth¬ 
ers  offer  different  configuration  op¬ 
tions  depending  on  an  employee’s  role 
or  whether  the  remote  computer  is  be¬ 
ing  used  for  personal  or  business  use. 

Protecting  Both  Ends 

Exodus  has  deployed  CyberwallPlus- 
SV  firewall  software  from  Waltham, 
Mass.-based  Network-1  Security  Solu¬ 
tions  Inc.  on  25  key  servers.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  also  installed  ZoneAlarm  Pro 
firewall  software  from  San  Francisco- 
based  Zone  Labs  Inc.  on  1,000  internal 
PCs.  Exodus  plans  to  install  Zone- 


Alarm  Pro  on  3,000  computers  used  by 
internal,  mobile  and  home  workers. 

CyberwallPlus-SV  is  an  industrial- 
strength  firewall  capable  of  protecting 
clustered  multiprocessing  machines, 
something  Hancock  says  his  personal 
firewall  can’t  do.  Cyberwall  installs  at 
the  kernel  level,  hardening  it  against 
common  attacks  and,  more  important, 
veiling  the  machine’s  identity.  If  hack¬ 
ers  can’t  tell  what  the  machine  is,  they 
can’t  get  at  it  using  common  exploits 
associated  with  those  machines,  like 


sendmail  if  if  s  a  mail  server,  or  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  if  it’s  a  Web  server,  Han¬ 
cock  explains.  And  CyberwallPlus-SV 
stands  up  better  to  Java  and  ActiveX 
mobile  code-based  attacks  than  per¬ 
sonal  firewalls,  he  adds. 

But  for  individual  desktops  and  re¬ 
motely  connected  machines,  Hancock 
says  he  wanted  a  less-expensive  filter¬ 
ing  firewall  device  that  he  could  cen¬ 
trally  manage.  CyberwallPlus-SV  had 
no  such  offering  at  the  time,  so  he 
chose  ZoneAlarm  Pro,  which  has  less- 


robust  features  but  is  cheaper  and  eas¬ 
ier  to  manage. 

“If  you  run  ZoneAlarm  Pro  in  a  mis¬ 
sion-critical  environment,  it  will  not 
hold  up  under  certain  applets  and 
hacking  tools.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  Blackice  and  other  personal  fire¬ 
walls,”  he  says. 

Hancock  adds  that  while  ZoneAlarm 
was  easy  enough  to  install,  it  snagged 
on  legacy  applications  and  blocked 
some  executable  programs  from  leav¬ 
ing  the  internal  network.  “Zone  doesn’t 
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work  well  with  unusual  applications,” 
he  says. 

But  after  some  initial  network  inter¬ 
ruptions,  the  firewall  has  proved 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  to  common 
exploits  launched  at  individual  com¬ 
puters,  like  port  scans  that  go  after  vul¬ 
nerable  services,  and  Trojan  horses 
such  as  Back  Orifice,  he  adds. 

Hancock  says  he  likes  ZoneAlarm’s 
central  management  server,  which  as¬ 
similates  reports  and  alerts  from  desk¬ 
top  and  remote  workers’  machines. 


making  it  easier  to  separate  systematic 
attacks  from  simple  port  probes  and 
false  alarms.  He  also  praises  its  ability 
to  tailor  security  settings  based  on  a 
user’s  role  in  the  company.  “The  secu¬ 
rity  needed  by  a  businessperson  is  dif¬ 
ferent  than  that  of  our  network  archi¬ 
tects.  ZoneAlarm  is  very  nice  about 
these  distinctions,”  Hancock  says. 

A  Matter  of  Discrimination 

The  ability  to  discriminate  between 
types  of  sessions  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant  when  dealing  with  home  users’ 
personal  machines,  say  analysts.  “The 
employee-owned  computer  is  a  big 
issue  for  most  of  our  clients  today.  It’s 
pretty  hard  to  say,  ‘You  have  to  put  this 
personal  firewall  on  your  home  PC,’ 
and  your  kid  starts  screaming  that  he 
can’t  download  Napster  or  AOL,”  says 
John  Pescatore,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  “So  you 
need  some  type  of  tie-in  with  the  VPN 
client  that  says  the  company’s  firewall 
policy  only  kicks  in  when  connecting 
for  company  purposes.” 

Most  personal  firewalls  offer  some 
of  these  distinctions,  says  Hancock, 
who  uses  such  a  feature  on  ZoneAlarm. 
Pescatore  praises  the  CyberArmor  per¬ 
sonal  firewall  suite  by  Los  Altos,  Calif.- 
based  InfoExpress  Inc.  for  its  ability  to 
discriminate  between  home  use,  in¬ 
bound  connectivity  to  the  corporate 
LAN  and  outbound  connectivity  from 
inside  the  LAN  to  the  Internet. 

That  ability  is  one  reason  Bell  Cana¬ 
da  International  Inc.  in  Montreal  is 


rolling  out  InfoExpress  on  3,000 
portable  computers  and  plans  22,000 
installations  on  internal  machines  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

“We  need  a  tool  that  can  accommo¬ 
date  the  user  need  while  protecting  the 
corporate  asset,  and  it  has  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  this  with  minimum  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  user,”  says  William  G. 
O’Brien,  associate  director  of  systems 
security  technology  at  Bell  Canada. 
“The  InfoExpress  firewall  allows  us  to 
set  different  parameters,  dependent  on 


what  mode  the  user  is  in.  For  example, 
as  soon  as  the  user  activates  their  VPN 
client,  the  software  changes  from  the 
standard  Internet  filter  set  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  VPN  filter  set.  When  the 
VPN  is  turned  off,  the  firewall  auto¬ 
matically  reverts  to  Internet  mode.” 

The  personal  firewalls  and  central 
management  server  were  easy  to  in¬ 
stall,  O’Brien  says,  but  he  warns  that 
one  mistake  configuring  the  central 
management  server  operating  system 
(such  as  outdated  patches,  default 
passwords,  or  vulnerable  services  like 
FTP)  can  render  the  firewall  manager 
ineffective.  And  the  server  needs  to  be 
fast  enough  to  accommodate  an  early- 
morning  log-in  rush,  he  says. 


O’Brien  says  he  looked  at  nine  fire¬ 
walls  before  settling  on  CyberArmor 
because  of  its  easy  end-user  interface 
and  the  fact  that  the  central  manager 
leaves  nothing  up  to  the  end  user.  As 
a  user  logs  in  to  the  network,  Cyber¬ 
Armor  quickly  scans  that  machine’s 
security  settings  and  can  also  push  out 
changes  to  security  settings  dictated 
by  the  administrator.  “The  user  never 
even  knows  anything  is  going  on,” 
O’Brien  says. 

Some  companies  are  going  a  step 


further  by  requiring  a  second,  station¬ 
ary  filtering  hardware  device  at  home 
and  remote  offices.  And  while  hardware 
firewalls  from  vendors  like  Seattle- 
based  WatchGuard  Technologies  Inc. 
and  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Net- 
Screen  Technologies  Inc.  aren’t  port¬ 
able,  some  managers  say  they  want 
extra  protection  for  home  PCs. 

Internet  security  firm  Conqwest 
combines  San  Mateo,  Calif.-based 
Network  Ice  Inc.’s  BlackIce  Defender 
firewall  software  for  its  25  local 
employee  laptops  and  three  remote 
sites  with  NetScreen-5,  a  stationary 
firewallA^PN  appliance  from  Net- 
Screen  Technologies. 

Conqwest  CEO  Michelle  Drolet  says 


she  needed  to  provide  “rock-solid” 
security  for  home  users  while  giving 
them  mobile  desktops  for  the  road. 
BlackIce  has  the  strongest  intrusion 
detection  available  at  the  desktop 
level,  Drolet  claims.  But,  like  Hancock, 
she  says  she  doesn’t  think  it  can  filter 
inbound  packets  to  her  level  of 
comfort. 

“We  need  to  absolutely  guarantee  that 
nobody  can  get  into  our  machines  and 
exploit  the  encrypted  tunnel  back  to  our 
office,”  Drolet  says.  She  adds  that  she 
likes  Network  Ice’s  centralized  report¬ 
ing  of  alarms,  because  the  configuration 
window  has  helped  administrators  sort 
incoming  alarms  from  false  alarms. 

What  Form  Will  Firewalls  Take? 

While  analysts  predict  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  ultimately  consolidate  into  a 
single  desktop  security  product  or 
suite  that  includes  intrusion-detection 
tools,  a  firewall,  a  VPN  and  antivirus 
protection,  there’s  no  consensus  on 
just  how  this  will  be  accomplished. 
Already,  almost  every  personal  firewall 
offers  VPN  capabilities.  Vendors  are 
merging  and  partnering  to  bundle 
mixed  products  into  one  integrated 
product.  And  some  companies,  like 
InfoExpress  and  Symantec,  are  taking 
the  suite  approach. 

But  then  there’s  the  debate  over 
where  these  host-based  firewalls 
will  wind  up  —  as  hardware,  software 
or  something  more  like  a  network 
adapter,  according  to  analysts.  That’s 
why  many  IT  managers  say  they’ll  just 
wait  a  while  before  deploying  host- 
based  firewalls,  in  spite  of  the  risks. 

“We  have  a  project  under  way  right 
now  to  speed  up  access  for  our  home- 
based  workers.  To  do  so,  we  know 
they’re  going  to  need  firewalls  on  their 
computers,”  says  Pat  Hymes,  manager 
of  the  distributed  computing  team  for 
the  information  security  division  at 
First  Union  Corp.,  a  financial  institu¬ 
tion  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  “We’ve  piloted 
some  programs,  but  we’re  not  ready  to 
jump  in.  The  technology’s  too  new.”  I 


A  Distributed  Desktop  Rrewaii  System 


Desktop  firewall 


System  provides  desktop-level 
packet  filtering  and  intmsion 
detection.  Multimode  capability 
activates  corporate  policy  only 
when  using  VPN. 


Main  corporate 
firewall 


VPN  connection  passes  through 
corporate  firewall. 


Desktop  firewall  manager 


Firewall  manager  intercepts 
incoming  VPN  connections,  scans 
desktop  firewall  security  settings 
and  approves  or  denies  access.  It 
also  remotely  configures  desktop 
firewalls  and  aggregates  reports 
and  alerts  at  central  console. 


Corporate  LAN 


A  new  bleed  of  distributed,  centraliy  manageabie  per¬ 
sonal  firewalls  can  help  prevent  attacks  into  the  enter¬ 
prise  via  remote  employee  PCs.  By  Deborah  Radcliff 
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Making  the  Web  Safer 

For  E-Commerce 


BTrade.com  enables  secure  e-commerce 

document  exchanges  over  the  Web 


BY  DAVID  ESSEX 

BTRADE.COM  is  help¬ 
ing  companies  make 
the  leap  from  using 
expensive  private 
network  connec¬ 
tions  to  more  economical, 
open  Internet-based  connec¬ 
tions  for  business-to-business 
exchanges. 

The  Irving,  Texas-based  soft¬ 
ware  vendor’s  future  looks 
promising,  in  part  because  its 
system  has  the  unusual  ability 
to  maintain  security  end-to- 
end,  even  behind  firewalls, 
says  Kate  Fessenden,  a  re¬ 
search  director  at  Aberdeen 
Group  Inc.  in  Boston.  BTrade 
claims  that  its  products  com¬ 
plement  rather  than  replace 
value-added  networks  (VAN), 
and  it  offers  client  software 
that  allows  smaller  trading 
partners  with  dial-up  Internet 
service  to  work  off-line. 

BTrade  began  as  Comm- 
Press  Technologies  Inc.,  when 
co-founder  James  Taylor  mar¬ 
keted  the  compression  tech¬ 
nology  he  developed  for  opti¬ 
mizing  the  transmission  of 
electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI)  information  as  a  tool  to 
lower  transmission  costs  on 
VANs.  The  product  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  the  company  re¬ 
mained  small. 

Then,  co-founder  Gene  Lu¬ 
cas  saw  a  bigger  opportunity  in 
e-commerce.  CEO  David  Lons¬ 
dale  recalls,  “It  was  Gene  who 
looked  at  the  situation  and  said 
. . .  ‘We  can  deliver  the  whole 
thing  over  IP.’  ’’ 

The  result  was  WebAccess- 
2000,  which  is  browser-based 
software  that  handles  secure 
data  transactions  between  trad¬ 
ing  partners  and  translates  be¬ 
tween  data  formats,  such  as  EDI 
and  XML,  as  well  as  popular  ac¬ 
counting  packages.  Its  Secure- 
Portal2000  server  bridges  com¬ 
munication  protocols  and  exe¬ 
cutes  transactions:  companion 
SecureManager2000  is  the 
brains  of  the  portal  and  handles 
software  downloads  and  other 
administrative  tasks. 

A  second,  older  client  pro¬ 


gram,  EasyAccess2000,  en¬ 
ables  IP-based  data  exchange, 
but  without  WebAccess2000’s 
browser  interface  or  data- 
transformation  abilities.  All 
are  available  in  a  hosted  ser¬ 
vice  called  SecureServe2000. 

BTrade.com  says  it  has  more 
than  50  customers  using  its 
Web-based  products.  One, 
American  Honda  Finance  Corp. 


in  Torrance,  Calif.,  is  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  rolling  out  its  Dealer  Fi¬ 
nancial  Information  Network,  a 
cobranded  system  that  lets 
dealers  exchange  purchase  or¬ 
ders,  inventory  data  and  finan¬ 
cial  information  with  the  fi¬ 
nance  firm,  which  buys  inven¬ 
tory  on  the  dealers’  behalf  and 
offers  wholesale  financing. 

Dealers  will  be  able  to  exe¬ 
cute  transactions  using  Web- 
Access2000  instead  of  faxes 
and  telephones  and  can  per¬ 
form  some  data  entry  tasks  off¬ 
line.  That  off-line  capability, 


BTRADE’S  David  Lonsdale,  James  Taylor  and  Gene  Lucas  (from 
left)  brought  their  EDI  expertise  to  B2B  e-commerce.  ^ 
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bTrade.com 

Location:  2324  Gateway  Drive, 
Irving.  Texas  75063 


Telephone:  (972)580-2900 

Web:  www.btrade.com 

Niche:  Infrastructure  for  e-busi¬ 
ness  document  exchanges 

Why  it’s  worth  watching:  Its 

software  enables  secure  business- 
to-business  document  exchange 
over  the  Web. 

Company  officers: 

•  David  Lonsdale,  chairman,  CEO 
and  president 

•  James  Taylor,  co-founder  and 
chief  technology  officer 

•  Gene  Lucas,  co-founder  and 
director 

Milestones: 

•  1990:  Founded  as  Comm-Press 
Technologies  Inc. 

•  March  2000:  Company  re¬ 
launched  as  bTrade.com;  releases 
WebAccess2000  and  Secure- 
Serve2000. 


•  June  2000:  Re¬ 
leases  Secure- 
Portal2000. 

Employees:  95 


along  with  security  features 
such  as  digital  signatures  and 
secure  electronic  payments, 
were  among  the  reasons  Amer¬ 
ican  Honda  selected  bTrade, 
says  Debbie  Fournier,  a  group 
leader. 

“The  other  [vendors]  are 
thin-client,”  she  says.  “The  way 
the  others  work,  you  have  to 
stay  connected  to  the  Internet 
to  do  your  business.” 

“We’re  going  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
duce  a  lot  of  the  manual  inter¬ 
action  that’s  presently  being 
done  in  oiu:  regional  offices,” 
adds  senior  project  manager 
Arnold  McCullough,  referring 
to  a  back-end  process  that  re¬ 
quires  finance  company  work¬ 
ers  to  read  faxes  and  input  pay¬ 
ment  data  for  transmission  to 
banks. 

Except  for  minor  connectivi¬ 
ty  problems,  the  project  has 
gone  smoothly,  and  Fournier 
and  McCullough  say  they’re 
satisfied  with  bTrade’s  soft¬ 
ware  and  service. 

Eden  Prairie,  Minn.-based 
NCS  Pearson  Inc.,  a  software 
vendor  and  test  processor 
whose  trading  partners  in¬ 
clude  schools,  is  testing  Easy- 
Access2000  and  SecureServe- 
2000  and  hopes  to  phase  out  its 
VAN  from  Gaithersburg,  Md.- 
based  GE  Global  Exchange 
Services  Inc. 

“The  customers  have  started 
seeing  the  need  for  Internet  ca¬ 
pability,”  says  Jeff  Sheetz,  NCS 
Pearson’s  director  of  tech¬ 
nology,  adding  that  cost 
savings  and  ease  of  im¬ 
plementation  were  the 
main  reasons  for  the 


^  .1  move.  So  far,  he  says,  he’s 

urn  moneys  impressed  at  how  quickly 

NCS  Pearson  got  the  system 


$4.5  million  in  July 
1999;  $11.2  million  last  April 
from  First  Analysis  Venture  Capital, 
Hook  Partners,  Shawmut  Capital 
Partners  Inc.  and  CMS  Cos. 

Products/prfcing:  WebAccess- 
2000,  EasyAccess2000,  Secure- 
Portal2000,  SecureServe2000. 
Prices  range  from  $500  per  trad¬ 
ing  partner  to  $1  million-plus  for 
complete  marketplaces. 

Customers:  Citigroup  Inc.,  FedEx 
Corp.,  Oracle  Corp.’s  GiobalNet- 
Xchange  LLC  and  others 

Partners:  Viewlocity,  GE  Global 
Exchange  Services  and  others 

Red  flags  for  IT: 

•  BTrade  faces  strong  competition. 

•  Layoffs  late  last  year  and  a  gen¬ 
erally  poor  climate  for  venture  cap¬ 
ital  could  hinder  growth. 


up  and  running. 

Bolstered  by  $15.7  million  in 
venture  capital,  bTrade.com 
has  grown  tenfold  to  95  em¬ 
ployees,  but  the  ride  hasn’t 
been  entirely  smooth.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  Lonsdale  cut  the  company’s 
staff  from  115  to  85,  a  painful 
move  that  nonetheless  helped 
bTrade  reach  profitabUity  early 
this  year,  nine  months  ahead  of 
schedule,  he  says. 

Despite  the  business  chal¬ 
lenges,  Fessenden  says,  bTrade 
has  quietly  built  trading  com¬ 
munities  that  rival  those  of  the 
big  VAN  vendors.  “They’ve 
been  the  sleeper,”  she  says. 
“They  just  went  about  their 
business,  and  they  got  it  done.”  I 

Essex  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Antrim,  N.H. 


In  the  Exchange 


BTrade.com  competes  in  the  crowded 
market  for  electronically  linking  trading 
partners  and  suppliers.  The  biggest  play¬ 
ers  are  private  VAN  service  providers,  but 
in  recent  years,  dozens  of  newer  vendors 
have  begun  selling  Web-based  systems 
for  exchanging  business  documents. 

BTrade.com’s  niche  is  the  so-called 
transport  layer  where  incompatible 
standards,  such  as  EDI  and  XML,  are 
translated.  BTrade’s  direct  competitors 
include  the  following: 

Advanced  Data 
Exchange  (ADX) 

Newark,  Calif. 
www.adx.com 

ADX  targets  small  and  midsize  suppliers 
with  a  completely  hosted  service.  An¬ 
other  key  differentiator  is  ADX’s  many- 
to-many  partner  approach,  claims  Tom 
Stegmann,  vice  president  of  sales  and 
business  development.  “The  more  spe¬ 
cific  you  make  your  solution  for  two  trad¬ 
ing  partners,  the  harder  it  is  for  them  to 
talk  to  anybody  else,”  he  says.  ADX  says 
smaller  companies  use  its  exchange 
service  to  do  business  with  more  than 
150  major  trading  partners,  including 
The  Home  Depot  Inc.  in  Atlanta. 

Stegmann  says  he  regards  bTrade  as 
more  complementary  than  competitive 
because  it  focuses  on  the  transport  lay¬ 
er.  For  that  piece,  ADX  partners  with 
webMethods  Inc.  in  Fairfax.  Va..  and 
Cyclone  Commerce  Inc. 

Cyclone  Commerce  Inc. 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

www.cyclonecommerce.com 
Cyclone’s  Java-based  software  and 
“open  trust”  security  allow  customers  to 
add  trading  partners  more  quickly  than 
bTrade  does,  claims  CEO  Kent  Petzold. 
BTrade.com  co-founder  Gene  Lucas 
claims  that  his  company’s  products  inte¬ 
grate  better  with  VANs. 

The  subject  of  an  earlier  Emerging 
Companies  profile  [Technology.  Aug. 
28],  Cyclone  Commerce  has  since  had  a 
higher-than-expected  $31  million  round 
of  financing  and  grown  to  161  employ¬ 
ees,  Petzold  says. 

EPNet  Solutions  Inc. 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
www.ipnetsolutions.com 
Matt  Rnch,  IPNet’s  director  of  technical 
services,  claims  that  his  company  pro¬ 
vides  more  business  logic  and  collabora¬ 
tive  tools  than  bTrade  does.  “I  think  we’re 
more  robust  in  what  we  can  do  with 
different  data  types  and  the  different 
processes  that  we  can  initiate,"  he  says. 

-David  Essex 


TECHNOUIfiVSKILLS  SCOPE 


Spinning  Data 
Into  Gold 

Successful  data  mining  invoives  turning  information 
into  something  usefuffor  managers  and  providing 
valuable  answers  to  vague  requests.  By  Mary  Brandel 


WHEN  GREG 
James  de¬ 
cided  to  de¬ 
velop  a  five- 
year  career 
plan  in  the  early  1990s,  he  took 
out  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  On 
it,  he  wrote  down  his  back¬ 
ground,  which  included  large- 
scale  database  systems,  en¬ 
terprise  system  architectures, 
strategic  planning  and  artificial 
intelligence.  He  began  drawing 
lines  between  the  experiences 
that  related  to  one  another, 
“and  data  mining  was  what 
popped  out  at  me,”  he  says. 

That  exercise  underscores 
the  interdisciplinary  nature  of 
data  mining  and  was  the  start 
of  a  successful  career  for  James, 
who’s  now  pursuing  a  doctor¬ 
ate  in  that  area  while  also  serv¬ 
ing  as  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  marketing  at  National 
City  Bank  in  Cleveland. 

As  it  turns  out,  there’s  high 
demand  and  low  supply  for 
data  mining  skills  today, 
according  to  Michael  Berry, 
founder  of  Data  Miners  Inc.,  a 
data  mining  consultancy  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“Many  companies  are  only 
now  waking  up  to  the  potential 
of  their  vast  stores  of  data,” 
Berry  says,  and  as  data  mining 
becomes  more  common  among 
market  leaders,  “second-tier 
companies  will  want  to  start 
mining  data  in  self-defense.” 

What  Does  It  Take? 

Data  mining  involves  ex¬ 
tracting  hidden  predictive  in¬ 
formation  from  databases  to 
solve  business  problems.  In 
some  cases,  analysts  mine  data 
for  interesting  patterns  within 
a  segment  of  the  customer 
base.  Then  they  look  for  some¬ 
thing  that  might  describe  why 
those  patterns  are  happening, 
James  says. 

In  other  projects,  such  as  a 
direct-marketing  campaign,  the 
analysts  know  upfront  what 
they’re  trying  to  predict.  Then 
they  develop  predictive  mod¬ 
els  to  identify  likely  customers. 

Either  way,  James  says,  data 
mining  requires  a  varied  back¬ 
ground.  “It’s  not  just  a  comput¬ 
er  science  or  marketing  or  sta¬ 
tistics  discipline,”  he  says. 

On  any  given  data  mining 
project,  James  says,  you  would 
want  a  staff  that  has  a  familiari¬ 
ty  with  statistical  concepts:  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the 
business  objectives;  project 
management  skills,  especially 
in  rapid  development  or  re- 


Profile  of  a  Data  Miner 

Name:  Win  Fuller 


Title  and  company:  Director  of  market¬ 
ing  analysis.  Staples  Inc. 

Background:  A  Ph.D.  in  econometrics, 
plus  seven  years  as  a  management  consul¬ 
tant  and  10  years  as  a  teacher  of  economics, 
management  science  and  computer  science. 

Nature  of  work:  Fuiier  works  in  the  ana¬ 
lytic  services  group,  mining  data  on  a  system 
containing  purchase  histories  for  15  miliion 
customers.  “If  there  is  a  question  as  to  why 
things  are  going  the  way  they're  going,  some¬ 
one  in  our  area  gets  cailed  upon,”  he  says. 

Typical  day:  “Questions  might  come 
from  senior  management,  like  why  sales  are 
doing  what  they’re  doing  or  which  cus¬ 
tomers  shouid  we  be  sending  direct  mail  to. 
Or  I  might  proactiveiy  look  for  trends  that 
trigger  other  questions  from  senior  man¬ 
agers,”  Fuiier  says.  “For  example,  if  a  partic- 
uiar  product  is  moving  faster  or  slower  than 
expected,  I  would  mine  to  see  which  types 
of  customers  are  buying  that  product.” 


search  and  development;  and 
experience  in  large  databases, 
data  warehouses,  online  ana¬ 
lytical  processing  and  business 
intelhgence  systems. 

“Sometimes,  you’re  looking 
for  all  this  in  one  person,” 
James  says.  Other  requisite 
skills  include  fluency  with 
database  access  tools  such  as 
SQL,  and  programming  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  data  mining  tool. 

National  City  Bank  uses  sev¬ 
eral  such  tools,  including  SPSS 
Inc.’s  Clementine,  SAS  Insti¬ 
tute  Inc.’s  Enterprise  Miner 
and  Group  1  Software  Inc.’s 
Model  I. 

Salaries  for  data  miners 
can  range  from  $80,000  to 
$150,000.  Higher  salaries  are 
typically  reserved  for  people 
skilled  in  a  hot  tool  or  applica¬ 
tion,  or  with  Web  mining  skills. 
Consulting  fees  for  people 


Advice:  “If  you  see  a  void  where  you’re 
able  to  provide  answers  to  the  business 
side,  don’t  be  afraid  to  jump  in  and  do  it.  Not 


with  Web  mining  skills  can  be 
as  high  as  $200  per  hour. 

For  those  with  a  graphical 
background,  there  will  be 
a  growing  data  visualization 
component  to  data  mining. 
With  the  increasing  amount  of 
data  available,  it  will  become 
more  important  to  display  com¬ 
plex  patterns  in  an  easily  com¬ 
prehensible  way. 

But  of  all  the  skills  that  data 
miners  should  have,  the  most 
important  ones  are  data  analy¬ 
sis  and  business  knowledge. 
“You  really  are  flying  blind  if 
you  don’t  know  what  you’re 
trying  to  achieve  for  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  James  says. 

Win  Fuller,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  analysis  at  Framingham, 
Mass.-based  Staples  Inc.,  a  lead¬ 
ing  office  superstore  chain, 
agrees.  “You  need  to  know  data 
mining  techniques  and  how  to 


everybody  in  IS  wanfs  to  be  a  techie  forever, 
and  this  is  a  route  out  of  that,”  he  says. 

-  Mary  Brandel 


use  the  tools,”  he  says.  “But  it’s 
more  important  to  be  able  to 
distill  that  information  into 
something  that  management 
can  use.” 

Fuller,  who  has  a  doctorate 
in  econometrics  and  seven 
years’  management  consulting 
experience,  works  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  contains  purchase 
histories  for  15  million  custo¬ 
mers.  Another  nontechnical 
part  of  the  job,  he  says,  is  trans¬ 
lating  general  requests  from 
business  managers  into  pro¬ 
ductive  information,  using  his 
knowledge  of  the  data  avail¬ 
able  and  mining  techniques. 

“Most  people  in  upper 
management  don’t  have  a  clue 
how  you  work,”  Fuller  says. 
“Sometimes,  you  have  to  push 
back  and  diplomatically  say, 
‘Yes,  we  can  do  that,  but  it  will 
take  10  years,’  or  ‘It  doesn’t 
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make  sense  to  do  that.’  ” 

It’s  also  crucial  to  acquire 
experience  with  processing 
large  amounts  of  information, 
Fuller  says.  “You  need  to  han¬ 
dle  data  sets  that  are  hundreds 
of  millions  of  records,  detect 
glitches  in  that  data  and  know 
which  statistical  tools  to  ap¬ 
ply,”  he  says. 

Applications  that  are  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  market  from 
vendors  such  as  Fremont,  Calif.- 
based  Accrue  Software  Inc.  and 
Lanham,  Md.-based  Group  1 
require  less  knowledge  of 
statistics  and  programming. 
“More  and  more,  data  mining 
technologies  are  becoming 
embedded  in  vertical  applica¬ 
tions,”  says  Judson  Groshong, 
vice  president  of  marketing  at 
Accrue. 

“We  have  hidden  the  details 
of  the  actual  algorithms  so  that 
the  only  things  users  see  are 
the  business  parameters,”  says 
Groshong.  The  applications  are 
simple  enough  for  a  busi¬ 
nessperson  to  use,  but  a  tech¬ 
nologist  still  needs  to  prepare 
the  data  and  ensure  its  accura¬ 
cy,  he  says. 

Good  Data  Miners 

But  that  won’t  endanger  a 
data  miner’s  job.  “The  thing 
that  makes  good  data  miners 
better  than  mediocre  ones  is 
something  that  is  hard  to  teach 
and  impossible  to  automate:  a 
good  intuition  for  what  vari¬ 
ables  are  likely  to  be  useful  and 
a  feel  for  how  to  coax  informa¬ 
tion  out  of  data,”  Berry  says. 
Although  tools  can  automate 
the  model-building  process, 
“only  the  human  knows  to  re¬ 
place  a  ZIP  code  with  charac¬ 
teristics  of  that  ZIP  code,  such 
as  median  income  and  ratio  of 
renters  to  owners.” 

People  who  work  in  data  min¬ 
ing  say  that  despite  the  many 
challenges  they  face,  the  re¬ 
wards  are  great.  James  says  that 
for  him,  the  greatest  challenge 
—  and  reward  —  is  the  unglam- 
orous  side:  getting  data  out  of 
the  warehouse  or  legacy  sys¬ 
tems  and  validating  it.  “There’s 
nothing  better  than  coming  out 
of  a  meeting  knowing  you’ve 
presented  results  that  are 
meaningful  to  the  audience 
and  are  actionable,”  he  says. 
“It’s  not  uncommon  for  us  to 
provide  results  that  can  trans¬ 
late  immediately  into  millions 
of  dollars  of  saved  costs.”  > 


Brandel  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Newton,  Mass. 


IT  CAREERS 


careers.com 


You  live  in  a  big  city  and 
work  on  a  small  network. 
How  about  switching 
that  around? 


Not  a  bad  trade-off  when  you  consider  you’ll 
be  working  on  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
privately  owned  computer  networks.  It  also 
happens  to  be  one  of  Computerworld’s 
“100  Best  Places  to  Work”  and  ranked  #15 
on  the  Fortune  500  company  list.  Add  to 
that  an  easy-going  lifestyle,  a  family-friendly 
benefits  package,  a  diverse  workplace  and 
you’ll  kick  yourself  for  not  having  made 
the  switch  years  ago. 

Contact  State  Farm  Human  Resources 
at  jobopps.corpsouth@statefarm.com 
for  information  about  current  positions. 


State  Farm. 

state  Farm  Insurance  Companies  •  Home  Offices:  Bloomington,  Illinois 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


STATE  FARM 

INSURANCE 

V  ®J 


Or  visit  our  website  at 
statefarm.com?" 


Get  there  with 


Oppontunitry 


For  nearly  20  years,  Syntel  employees  across 
North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  have  helped  build 
advanced  information  technology  systems  for  leading 
Fortune  500  companies  and  government  organizations 
to  improve  their  efficiency  and  competitiveness.  Today, 
Syntel  professionals  are  building  rewarding  careers  by 
providing  solutions  in  e-business,  CRM,  Web  Design 
and  Data  Warehousing. 

Come  discover  why  Forbes  magazine  placed  Syntel 
second  on  its  list  of  “The  200  Best  Small  Companies 
in  America”  and  Business  Week  ranked  us  #1 1  on 
its  list  of  Hot  Growth  Companies. 

Due  to  our  rapid  growth,  we  have  immediate,  full-time 
opportunities  for  both  entry-level  and  experienced 
Software  Engineers,  Consultants,  Programmers, 
Programmer/Analysts,  Project  Leaders,  Project 
Managers,  Supervisors,  Database  Administrators, 
Computer  Personnel  Managers  and  Computer 
Operations  Managers  with  any  of  the  following  skills; 

Mainframe 


•  IMS  DB/DC  or  DB2, 
MVS/ESA  COBOL, 

CICS 

•  Focus,  IDMS  orSAS 

DBA 

•  ORACLE  or  SYBASE 

•  DB2 

Client-Server/WEB 

■  Siebel 

*  Lotus  Notes  Developer 

•  Websphere 

•  UNIX  System 

•  Com/DCom 

Administrator 

•  Web  Architects 

•  UNIX,  C,  C++,  Visual 

•  Datawarehousing 

C++,  CORBA,  OOD  or 

•  Informix,  C  or  UNIX 

OOPS 

•  Oracle  Developer  or 

•  WinNT 

Designer  2000 

•  Sybase,  Access  or  SQL 

•  JAVA,  HTML,  Active  X 

server 

•  Web  Commerce 

•  PeopleSoft 

•  SAP/R3,  ABAP/4  or 

•  Visual  Basic, 

FiCO  or  MM  &  SD 

PowerBuilder 

•  Oracle  Applications  & 

•  lEF 

Tools 

Technical  Recruiters 

•  Junior  and  Senior  positions  available 

Some  positions  require  a  Bachelor's  degree,  others  a 
Master's  degree.  V/e  also  except  the  equivalent  of  the 
degree  in  education  and  experience. 

With  Syntel  (NASDAQ;  SYI^,  you'll  enjoy  excellent  compen¬ 
sation,  full  benefits,  employee  stock  purchase  plan  and  more. 
Please  forward  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 
Syntel,  Inc.,  Attn:  Recruhiiiig  Managea^LDOl,  2800 
Livemois  Rd.,  Suite  400,  Troy,  Ml  48083.  Phone: 
248-619-28001  Fax:  248-619-2888.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  ■ 
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For  High  Tech  Jobs  go  to  www.dice.com 

^HICRCom 

High  tech  jobs  online 
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AN  EARTHWEB  SERVICE 


Talent  is  the  fuel  of  the  new  economy. 

IT  careers  and  IT  careers.com  can  put  your  message  in  front  of  2/3  of  all  US 
IT  professionals.  If  you  want  to  make  hires,  make  your  way  into  our  pages. 


Fill  up  with  ITcareers. 

Call  Janis  Crowley  at 
1-800-762-2977 


•'10328N2 


Computerworld  •  InfoWorld  >  Network  World 


March  26,  2001 


Live  your  IT  IXlirvana 
Find  it:  at:  dice. cam. 


in  code  and  children  sj rig 
songs  of  binary  bliss.  ' 


□  icG.com,  the  largest  job  site  focusing  exclusively  on  IT.  offers  quick 
searches,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  and  cool  free  career  tools. 
So.  you  can  find  the  perfect  IT  Job,  the  best  company  and.  if  you’re 
lucky,  your  inner  child.  What’s  your  IT  Nirvana? 

A  SEKVICE  OF: 

^  iARTHWEB  CAREER  SOLUTIONS 

^  NoKloq:  EWBX 


IT  CAREERS 


lava Virtual  Machine 
Research  and  Technology  Symposium 


The  first  symposium  for 
researchers,  innovators, 
and  implementors  of  Java 
Virtual  Machines 

Learn  the  latest  in  Java  Virtual 
Machine  technology  from 
researchers  and  innovators 
from  around  the  world 

Network  with  peers  and 
experts  in  both  industry 
and  academia 


Hear  technical  presentations 
on  hot  issues  such  as  building 
efficient  compilers  and  garbage 
collectors,  implementing  faster 
thread  models,  and  more 

Get  a  glimpse  of  the  future  in 
the  Work-in-Progress  reports 


Sponsored  by  USENIX  The  Advanced  Computing  Systems  Association 


Click  on  your  dream  job  at 
BestDiuersltyEmployers.com! 


...I-.-;:;: 


^-,1“ : 


^Employers: 


iroducts,  caiP 


s::  ^  BestDivwSf yEmp!oyers.Mm  is  0  Shomex  e-media  property 

2601  Ocean  Park  Boulevard;  Suite  200  •  Sonta  Monica,  CA  90405  •  (31 0)  450-8831  •  Www.shomex.coiu 
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META  Group 


Comprehensive  Program 
Covering: 


e-Recruiting  Strategies 
&  SOiOtiOBS 

e-Procurement,  e-Commerce, 
e-Sourcing 


Human  Capitai  Managemeet 
Best  Practices 

Recruitment  Strategies, 
Training  &  Retention, 
Resource  Management 


Aiternative  Sourcing 
Strategies 

PSA,  ASP,  Outsourcing 


|Thj  [Ta 

Program  mer/Analvst 

Requires  bachelor’s  degree  or 
equivalentin  computer  program¬ 
ming,  systems  analysis,  soft¬ 
ware  development,  or  related 
field  and  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered  or  two 
years  of  experience  in  computer 
programming,  systems  analysis, 
or  software  development.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  foreign  educational  studies 
deemed  equivalent  to  a  U.S. 
Bachelor’s  degree.  Must  be 
willing  to  relocate  throughout  the 
United  States  on  a  project  by 
project  basis.  Must  have  working 
knowledge  of  Java,  C-r-r,  and/or 
Unix.  Engage  in  computer  pro¬ 
gramming  and  software  deveiop- 
ment.  Analyze  data  processing 
problems  for  application  to 
electronic  data  processing 
systems. 'Analyze  user  require¬ 
ments,  procedures,  and  problems 
to  automate  or  improve  existing 
systems  and  review  computer 
system  capabilities,  workflow, 
and  scheduling  limitations.  40 
hrs./wk.  8:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 
Salary  range:  $65, 000/year  to 
$80,000/year  depending  on 
qualifications.  Apply  with  resume 
to:  Auriga,  Inc.,  Attn.  Recruiter,  1 
Overlook  Drive,  Unit  2,  Amherst, 
NH  03031. 


It’s  Fast. 


It’s  Huge. 
It  Crosses 


Worlds 


&c 


Dimensions. 


IT  CAItl  tKS 


lTcareers.com  is 


the  place  where  your  fellow  readers 
are  getting  a  jump 

on  even  more  of 

the  world's  best  jobs. 


Stop  in  a  visit. 

See  for  yourself. 


careers  com 
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Sure 


NetworkWorld, 

COMPUTERWORLD, 


AND  InEOWORLD 


Heep  You  Do 


A  Better  Job. 


Now  Let  Us  Help 


You  Get  One. 


Call: 


1-800-762-2977 


careers.com 


Programmer,  Engineering 
8:00  a  m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

40  hours  per  week 

Formulate  engineering  and 
technical  specifications  for 
computer  processing;  review, 
test  and  modify  program  using 
RPG/400,  CL,  AS/400,  UNIX 
and  C. 

Bachelor’s  or  equiv.  degree  with 
major  in  Electronics,  Mechani¬ 
cal,  Computer  or  related  field  of 
Engineering. 

Resume  to: 

Allied  Informatics,  Inc. 

6525  The  Corners  Parkway, 
Suite  305 

Norcross,  GA  30092 


Multiple  openings  available: 
exp'ed  Prog/Sys  Anal,  DBA's 
and  S/W  Engineers  to  design 
develop  S/W  appis  using  some 
of  the  following-  Cobol,  CICS, 
DB2;  Java,  PowerBuilder,  HTML, 
XML,  wireless,  web  technologies; 
C-i-f,  VB,  Oracle,  Developer 
2000,  PL/SQL,  Pro'C;  Oracle/ 
Sybase/Informix  database  admin; 
Unix/NT  system  admin.  BS/MS 
or  equivalent  in  CS,  Engg, 
Science,  Math  or  Bus  Admin 
required.  Salary:  $60-90K  full 
time.  Travel/relocation  involved. 
Resumes  to:  HR,  Smartsoft 
International  4898  South  Old 
Peachtree  Road,  Suite  200, 
Norcross,  GA  30071 . 


You  can 
find  a 
better 

JOB 

with  one 
hand  tied 
behind 
your  back. 


Just  point  your 
mouse  to  the 
world’s  best 
IT  careers  site. 

Brought  to 
you  by 

Computerworld, 
Info  World  and 
Network  World. 

Find  out  more. 

Call  your 
ITcareers  Sales 
Representative 
or  Janis  Crowley, 
1-800-762-2977 
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Whore  the  best 
get  better 


Computer  programmer  needed 
for  international  marketing  com¬ 
pany  to  develop,  design  and 
maintain  websites  to  enhance 
advertising  and  marketing,  Min 
req.  4  yrs.  exp.  Send  resumes  to 
New  World  Health,  inc.  8930 
State  Road  84,  #253  Davie,  FL 
33324. 


Sr.  Technology  Consultant  wanted 
by  New  Jersey  based  Co  for  job 
loc  throughout  the  US.  Must 
have  Bachelor's  degree  or  equiv¬ 
alent  (will  accept  3  yrs.  of  college 
and  4  yrs.  of  exp.  in  lieu  of  the 
Bachelor's  degree  and  2  yrs.  of 
exp.)  in  Comp  Sc.  or  Comp. 
Engg.  &  2  years  s/ware  exp. 
Respond  to:  Atinav,  Inc.,  16 
Pearl  St.,  Ste.  #205,  Metuchen, 
NJ  08840.  (Ref.  RG  5687). 


Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  the 
industry  leader  in  world-changing 
technology  is  hiring  for  all  levels 
of  the  following  positions  in  our 
New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  facilities: 
Research  Staff;  Hardware,  Soft¬ 
ware  and  Systems  Engineers; 
Business  System  Analysts  and 
Technology  Consultants.  Inter¬ 
ested  applicants  should  submit 
resumes  to;  HR,  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.,  40  Old  Bolton 
Road,  OGO  1-2/12V,  Stow,  MA 
01775  or  contact  us  through  e- 
mail  atjobs.jmm@compaq.com 


Technical  Support  Specialist-  2 
openings  to  provide  technical 
support  to  information  processing 
system  including  modifying  pro¬ 
grams  &  testing  system  compo¬ 
nents.  Req.  Associate  degree  in 
CS  or  related  field  plus  1  yr.  exp, 
in  job  described.  Resume  to; 
General  Manager,  AMB  Int'l  Ltd., 
6230  Regency  Pkwy,  Ste  400, 
Norcross,  GA  30071 . 


eRunway,  Inc.  located  in 
Westborough,  MA  seeks  to 
fill  the  following  positions; 

Vice  President,  Innovation 
Cheif  Architect  -  eSoftware 

Deployment  Engineer 
(entry  and  senior  levels) 

Please  forward  your  resume  to: 
Mary  Ann  Jordan,  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  eRunway, 
Inc,  2000  West  Park  Drive, 
Westborough,  MA  01581  or  via 
fax  to  (508)  366-9901.  EOE 


Ordusion  Technologies,  Inc, 
Atlanta,  has  immed  multiple 
openings  for  exp'ed  Prog/ 
Analysts,  S/W  Engineers  and 
DBAs  in  the  following:  Informix, 
Oracle,  Sybase,  C,  VB,  VC-f+, 
COBOL,  JAVA,  HTML,  ASP, 
web/wireless/internet  technolo¬ 
gies,  Systems  admin,  DB  admin 
etc.  BS/MS  degree  req.  Highly 
competitive  salaries,  travel/relo¬ 
cation  req.  Send  resumes  to 
6055  Atlantic  Blvd,  Suite  K2 
Norcross,  GA  30071 . 


The 


opportunity 


for  a 


world 


As  the  pre-eminent  girl-serving  organization.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA  is  committed  to  helping 
girls  grow  strong  in  body,  mind  and  spirit.  And,  as  a  member  of  our  staff,  you'll  also  get  the 
opportunity  to  grow  —  professionally.  At  the  same  time,  you’ll  be  helping  today’s  girls  become 
tomorrow’s  leaders...THAT’S  JUST  GREAT  BUSINESS. 

We  have  a  number  of  opportunities  at  our  New  York  City  headquarters  including  two 
current  openings  in  the  Applications  Development  Department: 

MANAGER, WEB  APPLICATIONS 

Solid  demonstrated  experience  in  managing  Development  staff  with  emphasis  on  complex  Web 
projects;  manage  budgets,  planning;  with  S-r  years’  IT  (2  years  solid  mgmt  experience).  Ability  to 
analyze  &  evaluate;  superior  interpersonal/communication  skills. Tech  skills:  Web,  C/S  &  PC 
technologies,  including  HTML,  ASP,  Java,  Netscape.V,  Internet  Explorer, VB  7  DB  (Oracle/Access 
pfd).  Bachelor’s  Degree  in  related  discipline  or  equivalent  professional  experience. 

PROG  RAMMER/ ANALYST 

Requirements  include  2+  years'  in  programming  design  and  analysis;  strong  communications/ 
interpersonal  skills;  and  the  ability  to  work  on  multiple  projects. Technical  skills  include  VB, 
Oracle's  PL/SQL,  MS  ACCESS,  Oracle,  C/S,  Windows  NT.  95  &  98,  Crystal  Reports,  and  Active 
X  controls. 

NETWORKING/TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Networking  technical  skills  must  include  Cisco  Routers  and  Switches,  Nortel 
Concentrators  and  hubs,  Windows  NT  network  operating  system,  Unix  Operating  System. 
IBM  Mainframe,  Microsoft  Exchange  messaging  services,  Microsoft  IIS  Web  Servers,  Windows 
98  and  NT  desktops,  as  well  as  Oracle,  Progress  and  Microsoft  SQL  database  servers. 

Telecommunications  technical  skills  include:  Siemens/Rolm  PBX  and  voice  mail.  Lucent 
Definity  PBX  and  voice  mail,  Cellular  services,  and  Blackberry  wireless  messaging  services. 

CUSTOMER  SUPPORT  DEPARTMENT 

Requirements  include  proven  experience  with  Magic  or  similar  problem  management 
systems,  Crystal  Reports  or  other  report  writers;  as  well  as  skills  in  Windows  98/NT 
desktop,  MS  Office  and  Outlook.  Strong  customer  service/communication  skills  are  a  must. 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  AND  STANDARDS 

Candidates  need  strong  analytical,  problem-solving  and  written/verbal  communication  skills, 
and  the  ability  to  train  on  MS  Office  Suite,  Outlook  and  Project  Management. 

We  offer  salaries  commensurate  with  experience,  an  outstanding  benefits  package  including 
40 1  (k),  flexible  work  schedules,  generous  paid  leave-time,  telecommuting  policy,  and  a  pension 
plan.  For  consideration,  forward  cover  letter  and  resume,  indicating  position  and  salary 
requirements,  to:  gsusa@rpc.webhlre.com;  or  fax:  I -800-298- 1 82 1 .  Please  indicate  CW  on  all 
replies. Visit  our  website  at  v/ww.girlscouts.org 


A  Girl  Scouts. 

EOE/Committed  to  Diversity  Where  Girls  Grow  Strong. 


Computer  Support  Specialist 
(Doraville,  GA):  Install,  modify  or 
repair  computer  hardware  & 
software  systems  as  well  as 
providing  technical  assistance  & 
training  to  system  users.  Req.  2 
yrs  exp.  in  job  offered.  Resume 
to:  President.  Delta  Computers, 
Inc.,  2633  Beacon  Drive,  Doraville, 
GA  30360. 

System  Integration  Tester  wanted 
by  optical  networking  system 
developer  in  Oceanport,  NJ. 
Must  have  Bachelor's  degree  In 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  plus  5  yrs.  of  exp.  in  com¬ 
puter  engineering  or  related 
field;  or  Master's  degree  in  the 
same  field  of  study  and  3  yrs.  of 
exp.  in  computer  engineering  or 
related  field.  Respond  to 
Thomas  Biehl,  Director  of  HR, 
Tellium.  Inc.,  2  Crescent  Place, 
Oceanport,  NJ  07757. 


Network  and  Computer  Products 
Specialist  needed  by  Miami  co. 
involved  in  customized  computer 
services.  Will  install  customized 
computer  operating  systems 
software,  hardware  and  networks. 
Min  req.  4  yrs  exp.  Send  resumes 
to  Mark  Data  Communications, 
Inc.,  2858  N.W.  72nd  Avenue 
Miami,  FL  33122. 

Senior  Technical  Writer  -  wanted 
by  software  development  com¬ 
pany.  Requirements  include  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  or  equiv¬ 
alent  with  5  years  experience  in 
related  field.  Travel  may  be 
required.  Please  respond  to; 
Robyn  Federman,  HR  Represen¬ 
tative,  IONA  Technologies,  Inc., 
200  West  Street.  Waltham.  MA 
02451. 


Data  Base  Administrator/Senior 
Developer  for  badge  manufac¬ 
turer;  lead  a  team  of  6  database 
developers  &  database  adminis¬ 
trators  engaged  in  analyzing 
software  for  efficiency  &  bench¬ 
mark  software;  database  design, 
administration  &  oustom  software 
development;  40  hrs.;  8:30am- 
4:30pm;  masters  degree;  3  yrs, 
exp  ;  call  Mr.  Galperin  (914)  948- 
4619. 


Tech  Support  Spec,  install 
hardware  &  software  for  IBM 
PC’s  Unix  work  stations.  Consult 
w/vendors;  develop  security  & 
control  procedures;  monitor 
network  activity;  coordinate 
problem  resolution;  provide 
technical  assistance  Requires: 
Masters  in  Comp  Sci.  Comp 
Salary  Send  resume  to  Or. 
Gelenbe.  School  of  DECS,  UCF. 
Orlando.  FL  32816-2362 


Trusted  by  more  hiring  managers 
than  any  IT  space  in  the  world. 
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Info  Systems 


Project  Manager 

Engages  in  or  oversees  personnel  in  the  modification, 
programming,  and  problem  resolution  of  the  Richter 
merchandising  software  system;  utilizing  knowledge 
of  duty-free  or  retail  sales  and  inventory  processing, 
works  with  client/ultimate  users  to  develop  accurate 
requirements  and  modifications  to  Richter  merchan¬ 
dising  software  sj'stem;  maintains,  updates  and  identi¬ 
fies  problems,  devises  technical  modifications  and 
corrections,  and  uses  BBX  programming  language  to 
correct  problems  and  modify  Richter  merchandising 
software  system;  prepares  project  plans  including 
detailed  specifications  for  system  and  application 
developers  and  oversees  implementation. 


Requirements:  B.S.  or  B.A.  degree  or  equivalent  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience  in  Computer  Science/  Information 
Systems,  Business  Administration  or  Accounting  and  four 
years  experience  in  tlie  job  offered. 


Hours:  40  hours  a  week;  Monday  to  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

Wages  Offered:  $85,000  per  year 

Mail  two  copies  of  resume  and  copy  of  ad  to: 
Department  of  Labor,  Licensing  and  Regulation, 
1110  Eutaw  Street,  Room  201,  Baltimore,  MD. 
21201,  Job  Order  No.  9689265. 


Job  Location:  Glen  Burnie,  MD. 


W0RLD 

DUTY  FREE 


Software  Engineers  (start  at 
$70K/Yr.)  &  Programmer/Ana¬ 
lysts  (start  at  $68.5  K/yr.)  needed 
inA,B,C:  (A):  VB,  ASP,  DCOM, 
MTS,  VBA,  Active  X  Controis, 
ADO,  Oracie,  SQL  Server, 
DHTML,VB  Script,  JAVA  Script, 
Artisoft  tools  including  Visual 
Voice  Pro  5.0  &  Diaiogic  Board 
software;  (B):  HTML,  XML,  Java 
1.2.2,  Java  Script,  Oracie, 
JDBC-  ODBC,  CGI  scripts,  RMl 
and  Network  Programming,  JSP, 
JavaBeans,  Serviets,  JavaMail, 
JavaSound,  DHTML  &  EDI, 
development  tools,  Remote  Java 
Web  server  2,0,  IIS,  Windows 
NT  &  NTTerminai  Servers,  Oracie 
8,  SQL  Server  7.0  on  Windows 
NT/  Terminal  server  platforms; 
(C)  Unix,  Windows  NT,  AS/400, 
JD  Edwards  One  Worid  ‘C,’  RPG, 
iLE,  Coboi,  Oracie  DB2/400, 
SQL  Server.  For  Software  Engi¬ 
neer  positions,  MS  Science 
/Engg,  or  Business  Admin  with  2 
years  exp  in  job  offered  or  BS  in 
Science/Engineering/Business 
Admin,  with  5  Yrs.  progressive 
exp.  req’d.  BS  Science/Engg  or 
Business  Admin,  and  2  yrs  exp. 
in  job  offered  required  for  Pro¬ 
grammer/Analyst  positions.  Travel 
to  client  sites  req’d.  Send  resume 
to  HR,  USG,  1254  Beaver  Ruin 
Rd.,  Suite  300  Norcross  GA 
30093;  Phone  770  622  1622; 
e-mail  USG@bellsouth.net. 
EOE. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER: 
Demonstrated  ability  in  design 
and  development  of  distributed 
Object-Oriented  applications 
using  object-oriented  methodol¬ 
ogy.  Proven  ability  in  analysis, 
design  and  development  of 
software  components  using  Java 
Beans  technology.  Design  and 
development  of  Software  projects 
using  Windows  and  Unix  operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  software  devel¬ 
oping  languages  like  Java  and 
0-*-+.  Job  duties  are  Analysis, 
design  and  development  of 
services  for  physical  devices  like 
printer  and  keypad  for  multi- 
media  gas  dispenser  called 
eCRIND.  The  device  services 
need  to  be  developed  using 
object-oriented  and  distributed 
architecture  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Point  of  Sale 
applications  running  on  a 
cornputer  at  the  agent.  Requires 
Masters  in  Computers  with  no 
experience.  40  hours  per  week 
at  $80,000.00  per  year.  Please 
send  resume  to  Case  « 
2001 1 1 00,  Labor  Exchange 
Office.  19  Stanitord  Street.  1st 
a,  Boston,  MA  021  f4 


Positions  Available: 

Network  Administrator 

Install  &  check-out  network,  de¬ 
sign  network  infrastructure,  di¬ 
rect  expansion  &  maint.  of  net¬ 
work  supporting  over  300 
clients.  Maintain  Windows  NT 
servers  for  over  250  dialup  con¬ 
nections  &  40  websites.  Devel.  of 
emer.  situation  strategies  &  fault 
tolerance  for  all  support  systems. 
Req.  incl.  2  yrs.  of  work  exp.  &/or 
college  courses  in  EE  &  ability  to 
perform  above  duties.  40.0 
hr/wk.  9:00-5:00 

Web  Designer 

Design  small  business  Web  site 
incl.  graphics  in  Photoshop  & 
coding  HTML  In  Home  site, 
implement  site  search  &  shop¬ 
ping  cart  system  using  CGI 
prog.,  design  structure  &  navi¬ 
gability  of  Web  site  &  upload  files 
to  server.  Req.  incl.  2  yrs  of  work 
exp.  &/or  college  courses  In  CS 
&  ability  to  use  Java  2,  Visual 
Basic,  JavaScript,  VB-Script, 
HTML,  XML,  Adobe,  Photoshop 
5.5,  Flash,  Dreamweaver. 

40.0  hr/wk.  9:00-5:00 

Applicants  send  resume  to: 

Mr.  Victor  Klipinitser,  President 
ECBU  Scientific,  Inc. 

3620  Dekalb  Technology  Parkway, 
Suite  2000 
Atlanta,  GA  30340 


Programmer/Analyst 

Duties:  Performs  web  application 
programming  and  sys.  program¬ 
ming,  designs  and  develops 
computer  software  sys.;  applies 
principles  and  techniques  of 
computer  science,  engineering 
and  mathematical  analysis  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design 
within  time  and  cost  constraints; 
administers  system  and  website; 
performs  the  above  duties  in 
using  the  following  tools  and 
skills:  Java  knowledge  in  applet, 
application  and  servlet  using 
thread  and  synchronization, 
JDBC;  C++,  Perl,  and  strong 
logical  reasoning  and  algorithmic 
reasoning  abilities:  and  SQL 
(MSSQL),  Oracle  forms  for  data 
accessing  and  modification. 
Req.:  BS  in  Computer  Science, 
and  Must  be  proticierKy  in  Java. 
C++,  SQL  (MSSQL)  and  Oracle. 
50k/year,  40hrs/wk.  9  to  5. 
Contact:  Randy  Davidson  at  207 
North  Upper  Street  Lexington, 
KY  40507,  Tet:  1  -800-582-4970. 


Fulltime  Business  Solutions 
Managager  to  assist  with  the 
design  and  coordinate  develop¬ 
ment  of  network  solutions  and 
sales  strategies  that  enable 
customer  end-to-end  communi¬ 
cation  and  service  delivery  using 
MDNS  and  VAS  products. 
Provide  technical  response  for 
tenders  to  customers  for 
Request  for  Information, 
Request  for  Quotation,  Request 
for  Proposal  and  Statement  of 
Requirement.  Collect  and  report 
all  customer  service  delivery  and 
communication  needs,  network 
topology  requirements  and 
technical  consideration  for  new 
product  enhancement,  for 
engineering  study,  for  operations 
review  and  for  implementation  of 
the  project  using  WAN,  LAN, 
OSI,  SNA  and  TCP/IP,  Airline 
protocols  and  airline  messaging, 
x,25/x.28  procedures,  ISDN 
services.  Frame  Relay,  x.400 
services,  EDI  services,  voice 
PBXs  and  standard  signaling 
(CAS  &  CCS).  Must  have  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Electronics 
Engineering  or  CS.  Foreign 
degree  equivalent  accepted. 
Send  resume  to  Carol  Vanner, 
SITA  Inc,.,  3100  Cumberland 
Blvd.,  Suite  200,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30339. 


Software  Engineer 

Res.  for  all  life  cycle  dev.  of  Spa- 
tialAge  product,  a  family  of  GIS 
software  for  telecommunications 
&  utility  companies  )C++,  Java, 
RDBMS-Oracle,  SQL,  PL/SQL, 
JavaScript).  Software  design, 
implementation,  maintenance, 
documentation,  &  code  review. 
Must  have  M.S.  in  CS  or  rel.  &  1 
yr.  exp.  in  above  pos.  or  1  yr.  exp. 
in  rel.  field  w/ability  to  use:  C++, 
Java,  SQL,  PL/SQL,  RDBMS- 
Oracle,  MS  Visual  Basic,  MS 
Visual  C++,  VBScript,  Java&ript, 
HTML/DHTML,  CSS,  XML,  UML, 
Unix,  Linux,  Rational  Rose,  WinNT, 
&  exp.  in  Web  based  software 
dev.  Must  have  Sun  Certificate 
for  the  Kava  2  Platform. 

40.0  hr/wk.  8:00-5:00 

Applicants  send  resume  to: 

Mr.  Rick  Glotzbach 
Product  Manager 
Byers  Engineering  Company 
6285  Barfield  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30328 


Lexicon  Development  Lead 
wanted  to  create,  maintain, 
update,  &  review  lexical  data¬ 
bases;  ensure  that  the  lexicon 
tools  reflect  linguist  objectives; 
enhance  existing  linguistic  soft¬ 
ware  components  to  agreed 
upon  specs.;  develop  quality 
linguistic  software  components 
that  are  reliable,  efficient,  & 
thoroughly  documented  according 
to  current  specIFicatlon  templates; 
work  with  project  leaders  &  QA 
staff  on  the  prep,  of  functional  & 
perf.  test  plans  tor  the  lexico¬ 
graphic  &  functional  components 
of  company's  products;  analyze 
&  review  linguistic  &  lexicographic 
content  &  design  of  competitive 
products.  Must  have  PhD  in 
Linguistics,  with  emphasis  on 
acoustic  phonetics,  phonology 
or  related  field  &  knowledge  of 
Perl  &  JAVA  programming 
languages.  40/hr/wk.  Salary 
$57,660/yr.  Send  2  resumes  to 
Case  #20010909,  Labor  Ex¬ 
change  Office,  19  Staniford  St., 
1st  FI.,  Boston,  MA  021 14. 


C++  Software  Engineer 
Duties:Apply  knowledge  of  soft¬ 
ware  architecture  to  perform 
software  development  tasks 
associated  with  modification, 
design,  innovation,  and  debugging 
of  software  applications:  provide 
input  to  team  leader  and/or 
manager  to  develop  schedules, 
milestones,  and  priorities:  develop 
the  appropriate  documentation 
for  technical  requirements  and 
participate  in  design  meetings 
and  code  reviews.  May  also  be 
responsible  for  providing  some 
guidance  to  other  Software 
Engineers  and  programmers. 
Req:  MS  in  Computer  Sderx^  or 
equivalent  &  1+  yrs  exp  in  job 
offered;  proficiency  in  using 
Visual  A^  C++,  QIS,  Window 
NT,  SQL;  Solid  understanding 
and  practical  experience  with 
OQA/0  development.  $75K/ 
yr;  40hrs/wk,  Contact:  Mr. 
Glotzbach  at  404-843-1000. 


HI 

Benefits 


Mike  Sullivan 


ADABAS 

NATURAL 

JAVA 

VB-VC++ 

WEB -JAVA 

ORACLE 


Mutual  Computer  Consulting  Inc. 
964  3rd  Ave.,  31st  Floor 


New  York,  NY  10155 


800-310-9744 
FAX:  212-826-6021 


E-mail  to:  mutualc@attglobal.net 


Senior  Object  Technology 
Consultant-wanted  by  software 
development  company.  Require¬ 
ments  include  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  field  or  equivalent  with  5 
years  experience  in  a  related 
field.  Travel  may  be  required. 
Please  respond  to:  Robyn 
Federman,  HR  Representative, 
IONA  Technologies,  Inc.  200 
West  Street,  Waltham,  MA 
02451, 


Software  Developer,  Diagnostics, 
wanted  by  optical  networking 
system  developer  in  Oceanport, 
NJ.  Must  have  B.S.  in  Electronics 
and  Communications  Engg.  or 
related  field  plus  5  yrs.  of  exp.  in 
software  engineering  or  related 
field;  or  M.S,  in  the  same  field  of 
study  plus  3  yrs.  of  exp.  in  software 
engineering  or  related  field.  Re¬ 
spond  to  Thomas  Bielh,  Director 
of  HR,  Tellium,  Inc,,  2  Crescent 
Place,  Oceanport,  NJ  07757. 

Senior  Software  Engineer: 

Using  Java,  JavaScript  &  HTML 
to  design,  develop  &  test  GIS 
software  application.  Req.  MS  in 
CS  or  computer  engineering  w  1 
yr.  exp.  in  software  design  &  dev. 
or  job  offered  plus  proficiency  in 
NT,  Unix  &  Oracle.  40hr/wk,  8-5, 
$70K/yr.  Contact,  Byers  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.,  6285  Barfield  Rd. 
Atlanta,  GA  30328,  fax:  404-843- 
2000,  atfn.  Recruiter, 

Senior  Software  Engineer  - 
wanted  by  software  development 
company.  Requirements  Include 
a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  or  equiv¬ 
alent  with  5  years  experience. 
Travel  may  be  necessary.  Please 
respond  to:  Robyn  Federman, 
HR  Representative,  IONA  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  200  West  Street, 
Waltham,  MA  02451. 


Computer  Co.  seeks  expd 
PC/LAN  Support  Specialist. 
Assist  w/Network  support  for 
users  m  Novel/NT  LAN/WAN 
envrmt.  Must  have  2+  yrs 
PC/LAN  administering  &  main¬ 
tenance  +  user  support.  Routers, 
Exchange  &  Domino  e-mail  expd 
preferred.  BS  of  comp  scl  or 
equiv  is  reqd.  Please  send 
resume  to  HR  Dept.,  4U  Services, 
Inc.,  Two  World  Trade  Center, 
Ste  1844,  NY,  NY  10048.  Fax: 
212-432-2846. 


Programmer,  Engineering 
8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

40  hours  per  week 

Formulate  engineering  and 
technical  specifications  for 
computer  processing;  review, 
test  and  modify  program  using 
Visual  attributes.  Triggers,  Object 
View,  C,  C++,  Oracle,  Developer 
2000,  SQL  Loader  and  UNIX. 

Masters  or  equiv.  degree  with 
major  in  Electronics.  Electrical, 
Mechanical  or  Computer  Engi¬ 
neering.  In  lieu  of  a  Master's 
degree  candidate  can  have  a 
Bachelors  degree  in  specified 
majors  and  five  years  of 
progressive  experience  as  Sys¬ 
tems  Analyst/Software  Engineer. 

Resume  to: 

Object  Technologies,  Inc. 
252  Golden  Meadows  Lane 
Suwanee,  GA  30024 


Programmer 

Conversion  of  progrms  from 
DB2/COBOL  to  Web  based 
appl.  using  ORACLE,  Java,  Java 
Servelets.  Conversion  of  MVS/ 
COBOL/DB2  based  financial 
system  into  UNIX/ORACLE/C++ 
platform.  B.S.  in  EE  or  rel.  deg.. 
Able  to  use:  UNIX,  MS-DOS, 
Windows  95/NT  4.0,  CICS,  DB2, 
VSAM,  COBOl/COBOL  II,  SQL, 
Visual  C++,  Java,  Visual  Basic, 
HTML,  JavaScript,  SQL  Server. 

40.00  hr/wk.  9:00-5:00 
Positions  Available:  Multiple 

Applicants  send  resume  to: 

Mr.  Naum  Brodsky,  President 
A-Sott,  Inc. 

3620  Dekalb  Technology  Parkway, 
Suite  2000 
Atlanta,  GA  30340 


Full-time  Senior  Software  Engi¬ 
neer.  Provide  technical  support 
department  personnel  and  per¬ 
form  maintenance  and  modifica¬ 
tions  on  programs  currently  in 
production.  Design  and  write 
specifications  for  complex 
computer  programs,  all  levels  of 
logic  flow  charts,  preparation  of 
test  data,  and  debugging 
programs  using  Oracle,  Oracle 
Proc*C/C++  precompiler,  C/C++ 
and  Tuxedo  communication 
suite  in  Unix.  Develop  and 
maintain  applications,  real-time 
transactions  and  subordinates 
and/or  batch  programs  and  ECL. 
Must  have  Master’s  degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  equivalent 
In  related  field  of  study.  Must 
have  minimum  of  2  years  of 
experience  in  job  offered  or 
position  with  same  duties. 
Salary:  $62,000.  Send  resume 
to  Carol  Vanner,  SITA  Inc.,  31 00 
Cumberland  Blvd.,  Suite  200, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30339. 


Systems  Analyst.  Atlanta.  GA. 
Design,  develop  &  implement 
software  for  business.  Confer 
with  clients  to  analyze  opera¬ 
tional  procedures  &  identify 
software  solutions.  Determine 
user  nds,  program  functns,  & 
steps  required  to  develop/ 
modify  computer  programs. 
Apply  knowledge  to  develop  & 
maintain  company  computer 
systems.  Requires  2  yrs.  exp.  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Comp.  Info.  Systms, 
Eng.  or  other  related  field. 
Concurrent  experience  must 
include  2  yrs.  managing  NT  & 
UNIX  envirnmnts,  UDB,  Net 
Qbjects  Fusion  4.0  and  5.0, 
Lotus  Notes,  SQL,  Oracle,  OS2 
&  OS400.  Send  CV  to 

Canvas  Design,  Inc.,  Attn: 
Carlos  Saldana,  P.O.  Box  883, 
Alpharetta,  GA  30009. 


Software  Engineer:  Using  Visual 
Basic.  C-r+,  DBMS  &  SQL  server 
to  design,  develop,  test  &  imple¬ 
ment  Internet  &  database  appli¬ 
cations  in  NT,  Unix  environment. 
Req.  BS  or  equiv.  in  CIS  or  MIS 
with  proficiency  in  C++,  DBMS  & 
Visual  Basic.  40hr/wk,  8-5, 
$70K/yr.  Contact  Ener  Touch, 
Inc.  1899  Parker  CT,  Stone 
Mountain.  GA  30087,  fax: 
770-978-1798. 


Programmer 

Developing,  design,  &  creation 
of  accounting  &  management 
information  applications  using 
SQL  &  Java,  websites  including 
Java  applets  (animation  picture) 
using  Java  (AWT,  Swing), 
JavaScript,  HTML.  Must  have  at 
least  B.S.  in  CS  or  rel.  deg.  Able 
to  use:  Windows  NT/2000,  Linux. 
OS/2,  MS  SQL,  MS  Word, 
Photoshop,  3D-Studio,  PCAD, 
C/C++,  Java2  (AWT,  Swing, 
JDBC),  JavaScript,  HTML,  SQL. 

40.0  hr/wk.  9:00-5:00 
Positions  Available:  Multiple 

Applicants  send  resume  to; 

Mr.  Naum  Brodsky,  President 
A-Sott,  Inc. 

3620  Dekalb  Technology  Parkway, 
Suite  2000 
Atlanta,  GA  30340 


Software  Consultant-Will  work  in 
various  unanticipated  locations 
throughout  the  US.  Provide 
clients  with  custom  software 
solutions  using  Oracle,  Oracle 
Case,  &  Oracle  Reports:  Reqs: 
Master  in  Computer  Science, 
System  Analysis,  Computer 
Information  Systems,  Computer 
Engineering,  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Electronic  Engineering, 
Physics  or  Mathematics  or  its 
foreign  ed  equiv  &  1  year  exp  in 
the  job  offered.  $63,450/yr,  40 
hrs/wk,  9a-6p,  M-F.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  US.  Send  2  resumes  to: 
North  Metro,  Job  Order 
#GA6942482,  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Rd,  Atlanta,  GA  30329  or 
the  nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Field  Sen/ice  Office.  An  employer 
paid  ad. 


Application  Developer  (2  Posi¬ 
tions):  Work  with  developers, 
analysts  and  project  managers 
to  develop  client/server  database 
applications  and  Internet  devel¬ 
opment  solutions.  Responsible 
for  developing  user  interfaces  in 
HTML  and  Java  Script.  Also 
responsible  for  creating  triggers 
and  stored  procedures  for  appli¬ 
cations.  Requires:  M.S.  in  C.S., 
Engineering  or  Quantitative  Field 
and  no  experience  or  B.S.  in 
C.S.,  Engineering  or  Quantitative 
Field  with  5  years  of  Software 
Development  Experience.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  HTML,  JavaScript,  C, 
C++  and  Delphi.  40hrs/wk  (8-5); 
$67,000.00  to  $70,000.00/yr. 
Send  two  resumes/responses 
to;  Case  Number  2001 1 000  and 
Case  Number  20011001 ,  Labor 
Exchange  Office,  19  Staniford 
Streef,  1st  Floor,  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


Programmer 

Design,  develop,  &  test  software, 
develop  ASP,  HTML  pages.  Create 
DTS  packages  for  MS  Access 
database  &  transactional  SQL 
7.0  database.  B.S.  in  CS,  ME, 
Data  Proc.  Tech,  or  rel.  w/abil.  to 
use  VB,  MS  Access,  Sybase 
SQL,  Visual  InterDev,  ActiveX, 
ASP,  XML,  COM/DCOM,  C/C++, 
Java,  ORACLE  8i.  40.0  hr/wk. 
9:00  -  5:00  F’os.Avail.:  Multiple. 
Send  resume  to:  Mr.  Naum 
Brodsky,  President,  A-Soft,  Inc. 
3620  Dekalb  Technology  Pkwy, 
Suite  2000,  Atlanta,  GA  30340. 


♦ 


Database  Administrator;  Code, 
test  and  implement  database 
utilizing  PL/SQL,  Bl  Tools,  data 
modeling  (Oracle  designer). 
Data  warehouse.  BS  in  Comp 
Sd  (or  equiv)  &  5  yrs  exp  or  MS 
in  Comp  Sci.  (or  equiv).  Send 
resume:  HR  Dept.,  Exinom 
Technologies.  Inc.,  120  Wood 
Av.  South,  #501,  Iselin,  NJ 
08830. 


cwoiouace 
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SOFTWARE  ENGINEER: 
Design  and  development  in 
client/server  architecture  using 
java  and  Oracle  software  devel¬ 
opment  tools.  Analysis,  design 
and  development  of  software 
projects  involving  java,  servlets, 
jdbc  and  java  web  servers. 
Design  and  development  of 
software  projects  using  Unix 
operating  systems  and  Windows 
and  software  developing 
languages  like  java  and  HTML. 
Job  duties  are  Design  and 
development  of  webapplications 
using  Java,  Servlets.  JSP  on  the 
serverside.  Using  JDBC  to 
connect  to  Database  like  Oracle, 
SqIServer  and  MSAccess. 
Working  on  the  operating 
Systems  like  Windows95/NT, 
SunSolaris  and  Unix.  Requires 
Bachelors  in  Engineering  with  2 
years  of  Software  Development 
experience.  40  hours  per  week 
at  $50,000.00  per  year.  Please 
send  resume  to  Case  # 
20010005,  Labor  Exchange 
Office,  19  Staniford  Street,  1st 
FI.,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


Software  Engineers  (start  at 
$70K/Yr.)  &  Programmer/Ana¬ 
lysts  (start  at  $68.5K/yr.)  needed 
in  A,  B,  C:  (A);  VB,  ASP,  DCOM, 
MTS,  VBA,  Active  X  Controls, 
ADO,  Oracle,  SQL  Server, 
DHTML,  VB  Script,  JAVA 
Script.;  (B):  C++,  Java,  HTML, 
Javascript,  SQL  Server,  Oracle, 
Java  Workshop,  Visual  Cafd, 
Rational  Rose,  VJ++,  Solaris, 
Linux,  NT;  (C);  Rational  Rose, 
Visio,  Visual  Modeller,  HTML, 
DHTML,  Javascript,  VB  Script, 
XML,  DOM,  ASP,  VB,  C++,  Sql 
Server,  Oracle  and  testing  tools. 
For  Software  Engineer  positions, 
MS  Science  /Engg.  or  Business 
Admin,  with  2  years  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  BS  Science/Engg/ 
Business  Admin,  with  5  Yrs. 
progressive  exp.  req’d.  BS 
Science  /  Engg  or  Business 
Admin,  and  2  yrs  exp.  in  job 
offered  required  for  Programmer/ 
Analyst  positions.  Travel  to  client 
sites  req’d.  Send  resume  to  HR, 
Gyrocon,  Inc.,  1254  Beaver  Ruin 
Rd.,  Suite  301  Norcross  GA 
30093;  Phone  1-888-GYRO- 
CQN;  Fax;  770  279-0009;  e-mail; 
Mailbox@Gyrocon.com. 


IT  TRAINER  FOR  A+.  UNIX 

(SUN  SOLARISVHARDWARE 

&  SOFTWARE  INSTALLATION. 
Train  students  for  CompTIA  A+ 
Certification,  Unix/Sun  Solaris 
System  Administrator  Certifica¬ 
tion,  and  Introduction  to  the  PC. 
Assign  labs  and  prepare  tests  for 
students.  Responsible  for  fixing 
clients’ computers,  trouble-shoot 
hardware  and  software-related 
problems.  Installing  network 
on-site.  Process  all  types  of 
office  work.  Bachelor  of  lienee 
in  Computer  Science  and 
include  2  years  job  experience  in 
computer  fields.  Must  have  A+ 
certification,  and  experience  in 
UNIX  (Sun  Solaris),  6  months’ 
experience  in  office  work.  Krxiwl- 
ed^  of  Visual  Q++,  HTML,  SQL, 
Oracle.  Must  be  able  to  work 
nights  and  weekends,  when  etnd 
if  required.  $55.00(Vyear. 

Submit  resume  to  Abdur  Malik, 
C.E.O.,  Malix  I  Technology,  Inc., 
Suite  O,  6050  McDonough 
Drive,  Norcross,  GA  30093. 


♦ 


Junior  Programmer-Plans, 
develops,  tests,  arxl  documents 
computer  programs,  applying 
knowledge  of  programming 
techniques  and  computer 
^sterns.  Consults  with  user  to 
identify  current  operating  proce¬ 
dures  and  clarify  program  objec¬ 
tives.  Reads  manuals,  perkxlF 
cals,  and  technical  reports  to 
learn  ways  to  develop  programs 
that  meet  user  requirements. 
Formulates  plan  outlining  steps 
required  to  develop  program, 
usir^  structured  analysis  and 
desi^.  Must  have  Bachelor’s 
i^ree  in  in  one  of  several 
limited  fields:  computer  sderx^, 
engineering,  or  mathematics. 
Must  Irxilude  course  work  in  C 
arxfUnix.  $45,IXXVyr.  40  hrs/wk, 
9  am-  5  pm,  M-F.  Submit 
resumes  referencing  case  * 
20010501  to  Labor  Exchange 
Office,  19  Staniford  SL  1st  Flow, 
Boston,  MA  021 14. 


Advertising  Supplement 


IT  Careers  in 

Web  Development 


'There  was  a  time  when  working  in  web  development  meant  getting  a 
page  up  on  the  Internet  In  2001,  the  complexity  of  web  pages  continues 
to  escalate.  Most  companies  have  learned  that  web  development  works 
its  way  into  most  every  information  technology  project,  whether  dealing 
with  legacy  systems  or  in  developing  entirely  new  business  processes. 

Today’s  web  developers  know  the  technical  aspects.  Their  focus  now 
is  on  solving  problems  using  web  processes,  providing  for  ease  of  use, 
driving  down  the  expense  for  host  companies  and  providing  the 
scalability  so  needed  for  web  businesses  to  grow. 


BlackHog,  Inc. 

Sunnyvale,  CA 

BlackHog  is  taking  online  supply  chain  management  to  a 
new  level,  providing  the  high  technology  content  and 
value  to  host  collaborative  direct  materials  procurement. 
Haam  Tham,  principal  architect  for  BlackHog,  explains 
that  the  company  began  in  October  1999  by  providing 
this  service  to  semiconductor  equipment  manufacturers 
that  include  Lam  Research,  PRI  Automation  and  others. 
Today,  the  company  has  more  than  30  clients. 

"We  came  from  this  (the  semiconductor)  industry  and 
understand  the  pains,"  he  says.  "We  aren't  just  throwing 
up  a  web  exchange  and  seeing  who  salutes.  We've  spent 
a  lot  of  time  researching  with  buyers  and  suppliers, 
understanding  the  environment  in  which  they  work  and 
what  information  they  need  readily  available  to  them." 

The  result  of  this  study  is  BlackHog's  hosted  web  applica¬ 
tion.  BlackHog  continues  to  develop  new  processes  and 
features  to  better  consolidate  information  from  various 
sources  and  achieve  a  usability  that  is  on  par  with  a  PC's 
interactivity  and  responsiveness  while  operating  over 
the  web.  "The  next  decade  will  see  the  emergence  of  a 
new  class  of  software  -  the  inter-enterprise  software, 
which  will  remove  barriers  to  collaboration  between 
enterprises,"  says  Tham.  "We  have  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  projects  ahead.  One  is  personalization,  not  in  the 
usual  sense  but  encompassing  the  gamut,  from  setting 
individual  preferences  to  company-specific  data 
attributes  to  customized  workflow.  We  also  are 
developing  new  access  controls  that  will  provide  better 
control  in  a  multi-level  supply  chain  environment." 

BlackHog's  ClearLink  is  a  hosted  web  application  and  the 
backbone  of  the  business.  To  continue  the  evolution  of 
the  product,  BlackHog  works  in  teams  of  domain  experts, 
business  analysts,  usability  experts,  interaction  designers, 
graphic  artists,  quality  engineers,  HTML/JSP  developers, 
Java  developers  and  database  developers.  "We  look  at 
applicants'  resumes  for  some  hint  on  how  they  design  and 
structure  code,  the  challenging  things  they  have  done  in 
specific  projects  and  how  they  have  grown  and  achieved," 
he  says.  "Of  course  during  the  interview  stage  we  look 
carefully  for  people  who  understand  the  overall  design 
process  and  who  fit  into  our  open  culture." 

BlackHog  is  among  the  leaders  in  the  emerging 
inter-enterprise  management  software.  "We  are  among 
the  first  players,  and  our  management  team  really  has  it 
together  and  is  committed  to  creating  a  company  that  is 
built  to  last,"  adds  Tham.  "We  use  leading-edge  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  gang  here  includes  some  of  the  best  people 
I've  ever  worked  with.  We  have  five  architects  (with  10 
or  more  years  of  experience,  who  can  mentor  and  assist 
in  your  professional  growth),  who  help  provide  strategic 
technical  vision.  We  get  our  hands  dirty  with  day-to-day 
design  and  implementation  issues,  and  we're  who 
you  can  brainstorm  with  about  new  ways  to  implement 
pluggable  behavior." 
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Fannie  Mae 
Washington,  DC 

When  the  economy  slows  and  interest  rates  fall, 
information  technology  kicks  into  high  gear  at  Fannie 
Mae.  As  a  secondary  mortgage  provider,  Fannie  Mae  sup¬ 
ports  lending  institutions.  And  in  today's  economic  envi¬ 
ronment,  refinancing  requests  and  transactions  are  up. 

To  enable  the  refinancing  flurry  today  and  home  financ¬ 
ing  in  general,  Fannie  Mae  provides  its  services  and 
conducts  transactions  with  its  customer  lenders  via  the 
Internet  and  using  software  applications.  "We  also 
operate  as  a  paperless  organization,"  says  Trang  Gulian, 
staffing  manager  at  Fannie  Mae.  The  net  result  is  a  high 
degree  of  progressive  IT  projects  calling  upon  technolo¬ 
gies  ranging  from  object-oriented,  C++  and  Java  lan¬ 
guages  to  content  management  and  web-development 
tools.  "We're  always  looking  for  people  with  a  strong 
financial,  mortgage  or  banking  background,  as  well  as 
for  people  with  web-related  application  development 
experience,"  says  Gulian. 

Fannie  Mae  IT  employees  work  as  consultants  to  internal 
and  external  customers.  Challenges  include  providing 
speed  and  accuracy  for  the  back-end  support  of  online 
mortgage  applications  to  addressing  the  sheer  scalability 
of  nation-wide  requirements. 

"Fannie  Mae  has  been  around  for  decades,"  says  Gulian. 
In  addition  to  use  of  leading-edge  technologies,  "many 
people  come  to  work  here  due  to  our  mission.  People  can 
relate  to  our  goal  of  providing  affordable  housing  for 
homeowners  by  offering  our  services  to  lenders." 

Impact  Innovations  Group 
Columbia,  MD 

Impact  Innovations  Group  views  the  web  challenge  over 
the  past  few  years  as  two-fold:  learning  and  developing 
in  emerging  technologies  while  hiring  and  retaining 
talented  web  developers.  "Today's  challenge  is  much 
different,"  says  Rich  Becker,  director  of  marketing.  "It 
combines  the  core  operations  and  information  of  a 
business  with  creative  branding  and  design  to  migrate 
a  first-generation  web  site  toward  a  business  tool  that 
reduces  cost  and  drives  revenue." 

Impact  Innovations'  recent  web  development  projects 
include  a  mobile  inventory  tracking  system  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  an  online  loan 
origination  program  for  a  financial  services  client,  and  a 
business-to-business  energy  broker  system.  "In  the 
future,  web  sites  that  combine  an  extremely  creative  and 
efficient  user  interface  with  world-class  web  technologies 
will  differentiate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  pack," 
says  Becker.  "The  industry  has  often  separated  design 
and  creativity  from  technology,  but  Impact  Innovations 
is  moving  toward  a  more  sophisticated  model  that 
combines  both." 

Susan  Lane,  vice  president  of  talent  acquisition  and 
organizational  development  at  Impact  Innovations,  says 
the  company  is  hiring  account  executives  and  technical 


candidates  with  networking  and  web-development 
expertise.  The  top  candidates  are  those  that  combine 
this  technical  expertise  and  knowledge  of  vertical 
markets  with  experience  in  the  consulting  area. 


Impact  Innovations  serves  clients  in  the  government, 
energy,  telecommunications,  financial  services  and 
healthcare  arenas.  The  company  plans  to  hire  about  200 
people  in  2001,  with  opportunities  in  Columbia,  MD, 
Richmond,  VA,  Dallas  and  Atlanta. 


“In  the  future,  web  sites  that  combine 
an  extremely  creative  and  efficient 
user  interface  with  world-class  web 
technologies  will  differentiate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  rest  of  the  pack” 


^ch  decker,  director  of  marketing 
Impact  Innovations  Group 

_  y 


"We  are  a  mid-sized  organization  that  operates  as  a 
Fortune  200  company,"  says  Lane.  "When  new  employees 
walk  through  the  door,  they  are  assigned  a  career 
development  mentor.  You  develop  your  own  goals, 
and  we'll  work  at  helping  you  get  there." 


MediaServ,  Inc 
New  York,  NY 


Over  a  year  ago,  MediaServ  took  a  look  at  its  marketplace 
and  made  a  bold  and  strategic  decision.  While  the 
company  built  a  great  reputation  by  building  custom 
applications  for  eight  years,  it  was  time  to  bring  added 
value  in  the  form  of  a  product.  The  result  is  BluePath. 

"Our  product  is  designed  to  enable  our  professional 
services  team  to  deliver  advanced  solutions  to  our 
clients,"  explains  Iain  MacNeil,  director  of  professional 
services.  "In  many  cases,  BluePath  reduces  development 
costs  by  as  much  as  40  percent,  in  addition  to  reducing 
risk  and  time-to-market." 

MacNeil  says  web  development  has  come  to  mean 
everything  from  graphic  design  to  enterprise  application 
development.  "MediaServ  focuses  on  our  clients' 
businesses,"  he  says.  "We  specialize  in  business 
intelligence  and  enterprise  application  development  and 
integration.  We  have  strategic  partners  to  deliver  the 
front-end  web  development." 

Currently,  the  company  is  engaging  early  adopters  of 
BluePath  and  continues  to  work  on  enhancing  both  the 
product  and  the  services  provided  to  customers. 

Karen  Kugal,  who  manages  recruiting,  says  the  company's 
hiring  focus  remains  centered  on  industry  experience  and 
business  intelligence.  "We  hire  senior  people  who  have 
proven  business  experience  and  a  strong  technical  back¬ 
ground,"  she  says. 

"At  MediaServ  we  work  to  harness  creative  energy  at  all 
levels,"  Kugal  adds.  "You'll  be  working  with  a  team  that 


includes  leaders  in  technology  and  business.  We  have  a 
passion  for  what  we  do,  and  this  is  manifest  in  our 
long-standing  relationships  with  our  clients." 

Satmetrix  Systems 
Mountain  View,  CA 

Among  the  wonders  of  the  worldwide  web  promise  is  the 
ability  to  measure  and  manage  customer  relationships. 
Satmetrix  Systems  is  the  leader  in  measuring  satisfaction 
levels,  serving  clients  ranging  from  America  Online,  Inc. 
to  eBay  Inc.,  Lucent,  and  Cable  and  Wireless. 

"The  company  collects,  analyzes  and  reports  out 
information,"  explains  co-founder  David  Renaud,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  development  and  the  company's 
chief  technology  officer.  "Our  processes  help  our  clients 
identify  their  loyal  customers,  at-risk  customers,  what 
they  like  and  what  they  don't." 

Satmetrix  reports  the  information  out  to  business  units 
or  entire  corporations  via  web  pages  so  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  used  for  future  planning.  "We  are  the 
only  company  that  has  this  type  of  platform,  where 
information  comes  in  and  is  distilled  out  to  be  used  as  a 
tool  by  people  with  entirely  different  jobs,"  says 
Renaud.  Among  the  projects  Satmetrix  Systems  has 
undertaken  is  a  complete  customer  satisfaction  system 
for  AOL's  tech  support  system.  "Everyone  who  has  had  a 
tech  support  case  receives  a  survey,"  explains  Renaud. 
"There  are  about  10,000  survey  completions  per  day,  and 
we  can  analyze  and  provide  the  survey  data  in  a  way 
that  drills  down  to  individual  performance  by  members 
of  the  tech  support  team." 

Renaud  is  looking  for  IT  professionals  to  run  the  data 
center,  who  know  networks  and  servers,  and  have 
experience  installing  software.  "Our  super-web  masters 
create,  stage  and  test  web  sites  for  every  client,"  says 
Renaud.  "We  also  need  pure  software  engineers  to  build 
the  tools,  people  to  do  content  authoring.  There  are 
positions  for  the  highly  skilled  professional,  as  well  as 
the  smart  person  who  has  good  communication  skills, 
knows  how  to  identify  and  understand  client  require¬ 
ments  and  translate  into  our  system. 

"This  is  a  very  sound  business,"  adds  Renaud.  "We  don't 
depend  on  ad  revenue,  have  a  good  customer  list,  and 
provide  a  highly  valuable  product.  And,  while  we  are  a 
leader  in  this  field,  we  also  have  a  lot  of  fun.  We  found¬ 
ed  this  company  on  the  basis  of  it  being  someplace 
where  we  would  want  to  go  to  work  -  a  slightly  different 
motivation,  but  it's  one  that  allows  us  to  match  people 
up  with  what  they  want  to  do." 


For  more  job  opportum'ties  in  web  development,  turn  to  the  poges 
of  ITcoreers. 

•  If  you'd  like  to  take  part  in  an  upcoming  ITcoreers  feature, 
contact  Jam's  Crowley,  650.312.0607  or 
|anis_crowley@itcareersjiet. 

•  Produced  by  Carole  R.  Hedden 

•  Designed  by  Aldebaran  Graphic  Solutions 
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IT  CAREERS 


The  World  Of 
Work  Is  Changing 
Every  Week. 


Luckily,  We  Are  Too! 

For  the  most  up  to  date 
opportunities  and  coverage, 
stay  tuned  in  with  us. 

ITcareers 

wMn  iM  Mssi  gn  fwnu’ 

14100.762-2977 


Computer 

Hardware/Firmware  Engineers 
Conduct  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  technologies  for 
computer  and  communications 
systems.  Exp.  and/or  back¬ 
ground  in  the  following  areas 
(not  all  req):  servo  control  theo¬ 
ry  and  algorithm  design,  ana- 
log/digitai  circuit  design  and  sim¬ 
ulation,  logic  design  and 
simulation  using  ALTERA  pro¬ 
grammable  devices.  Hardware 
Synthesis,  magnetic  recording 
head  processing,  electropiating, 
etching,  photoiithography,  vacu¬ 
um  deposition,  and  magnetic 
material  characterization 
FPGA/ASIC/Custom  design  and 
timing  anaiysis,  microprocessor 
based  systems  hardware  and 
firmware  design,  MPEG-2  trans¬ 
port  systems,  digitai  signai  pro¬ 
cessing,  PC  bus  interface,  board 
layout,  instrumentation  and 
C/C++  programming.  Req:  MS  in 
EE/Comp  Eng  -i- 1 ,2  or  3  yrs’  exp 
(or  equivaient)  depend  on  posi¬ 
tion  or  B.S.  +  3-8  yrs’  exp  depend 
on  position  in  Austin,  TX,  San 
Jose,  CA,  Hawthorne,  Yorkstown 
Heights,  or  Endicott,  NY.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  w/clipping  of  ad  to:  IBM 
Corporation,  Technicai  Recruit¬ 
ing,  Job  Code  CW03HW01 ,  RO. 
Box  218,  Yorkstown  Heights,  NY 
1 0598.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 


♦ 


Emerald  Solutions.  Inc. 

Great  opportunities  at  a 
dynamic  NATIONAL 
consulting  firm. 

Software  Ennineers: 

Must  have  a  Bacheior’s  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  reiated 
field  and  a  minimum  of  5  years 
related  progressive  work 
experience. 

Programmer  Anaivsts: 

Must  have  a  Bacheior’s  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  reiated 
field  or  the  equivalent  education 
and  experience. 

We  have  offices  in  Birmingham, 
AL,  Phoenix,  AZ,  Walnut  Creek, 
CA,  Denver,  CO,  Chicago,  iL, 
Stamford,  CT,  Alpharetta,  GA, 
Boston,  MA,  Warren,  NJ,  New 
York,  NY,  Portland,  OR,  Dallas, 
TX,  Vienna,  VA,  and  Bellevue, 
WA. 

Send  resume,  including  location 
preference  to: 

Emerald  Solutions,  Inc. 

Ref#CWAD02 
111  SW5th  Ave.,  #2700 
Portland,  OR  97204 
E-mail: 

cwad02emeraldsolutions.com 

EOE 


Programmer  Analysts 

Ram  Tech  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
computer  hardware  and  software 
consulting  firm,  seeks  Program¬ 
mer  Analysts  at  our  Allentown 
location.  These  positions  invoive 
designing,  analyzing  and  devei- 
oping  client  server  appiications 
invoiving  Mainframe,  Mid  range, 
Personai  Computer  systems  and 
RDBMS.  A  qualified  applicant 
shouid  hold  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  reiated 
field  and  a  minimum  of  2  years 
of  reievant  programming  experi¬ 
ence,  or  alternatively,  an  associ¬ 
ate's  degree  in  Computer  Science 
or  related  field  and  a  minimum  of 
4  years  of  relevant  programming 
experience,  interested  appiicants 
shouid  send  resume  to: 

Ram  Tech  Systems.  Inc. 

81 1  North  19  Street 
Allentown.  PA.  18104 


♦ 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to 
analyze,  design,  develop,  test, 
implement,  maintain  and  support 
web-based  application  software 
using  object-oriented  methodoi- 
ogy,  COBOL,  Oracle,  DB2,  CICS, 
Visual  Basic,  VBScript  and 
Microsoft  SNA  under  Windows 
95/98/2000/NT  and  UNIX  oper¬ 
ating  systems.  Require:  B.S. 
degree  in  Computer  lienee,  an 
Engineering  discipiine,  or  a 
closely  related  field  with  two 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Software  Engineer. 
Competitive  salary  offered.  Apply 
by  resume  to:  So^ie  Mookeijie, 
President,  Software  Paradigms 
International,  Inc.,  3  Woodlawn 
Drive,  NE,  Marietta,  GA  30067; 
Attn:  Job  SN 


Cyber  Soiutions  internationai 
Corp  has  immediate,  fuil-time 
opportunities  for  both  entry-level 
and  experienced  Programmers, 
Programmer  Anaiysts,  Systems 
Analysts,  Software  Engineers, 
DBA’s  and  Software  Consultants 
with  any  of  the  following  skiiis: 

'informix  or  Unix  ‘SQL  or  SQL 
Server  ‘GUI  •DB2,  CICS  or 
COBOL  ‘Visual  Basic  ‘OOD 
‘C,  C-r-f  or  Visual  C-i-f  ‘Oracle 
or  Sybase  ‘MFC  ‘Access  or 
PowerBuilder  ‘CORBA  ‘WinNT 
‘SAP  HR/SD/FI-CO/Basis/ 
ABAP  ‘Java,  EJB,  Weblogic 

Bachelor's  or  Master’s  degree 
required,  depending  on  position. 
We  also  accept  the  foreign  edu. 
equ.  of  the  degree,  or  the  degree 
equ.  in  edu.  and  exp.  Excellent 
benefits,  send  confidential  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements 
to:  Attn:  Cyber  Solutions  Inter¬ 
national  Corp.,  Attn:  HR  6169 
Cyril  Avenue,  Orlando,  FL 
32809.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.cyberallied.com 


Senior  Software  Architect,  W. 
Columbia,  SC.  40  hrs  per  wk., 
M-F,  9:00  am  to  5:00  pm., 
$1 00,000  per  yr.  Responsible  for 
designing  and  developing 
software  products  to  increase 
the  overall  availability  and 
reliability  of  Linux-based 
systems,  using  C-r-f,  JAVA/RMI, 
SCSI/Fiber  Channel  medium 
and  storage  deviced.  Will  evaluate 
and  recommend  appropriate 
technologies  for  production.  Will 
lead  a  team  of  10  software 
engineers  in  the  above  areas. 
Will  identify  patent  able 
technologies  and  assist  in  the 
writing  and  review  of  patent 
applications.  Must  have  Ph.D.  in 
Computer  Science  or  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  2  yrs  of  exp.  in  the 
job  offered  or  4  yrs.  exp.  as  a 
Software  Engineer.  Must  have  4 
yrs.  of  exp.  in:  C-f-f,  JAVA,  and 
Linux  based  computer  systems. 
Send  two  resumes  to:  Ms.  Regina 
D.  Ratteree,  E  &  TTechnical  Ser¬ 
vices,  SCESC-SC2001264,  RO. 
Box  1406,  Columbia,  SC  29202. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST:  40  hrs/wk, 
8:00AM  to  5:00RM,  $55,000/- 
annually.  Located  in  Orlando,  FL. 
Requires  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
Computers  OR  MIS  andtwo 
years  experience  in  the  job 
offered.  Analyze,  implement, 
develop,  modify  and  customize 
Oracle  financial  applications. 
Rerform  analytical  requirements 
to  resolve  issues  within  the 
system  and  develop  business 
process  documentation  and 
overview  of  the  modules.  Per¬ 
form  functional  analysis,  user 
requirement  analysis  and  provide 
user  training.  High  level  design 
and  data  flow  diagrams.  Cus¬ 
tomize  forms  and  screens.  Send 
resume  to  Agency  for  Workforce 
Innovation,  Bureau  of  Workforce 
Program  Support,  RO.  Box 
10869,  Tallahassee,  Florida, 
32302.,  ATT:  L.  Knight  RE: 
JOFL-21 52811. 


NETWORK  ENGINEER  to  install, 
configure,  administer,  implement 
and  trouble-shoot  local  and  wide 
area  networks  under  Novell 
Netware,  Windows  NT  and  UNIX 
operating  systems:  Design  and 
implement  protocols,  topologies, 
passive  hubs,  switches,  and  other 
network  related  technology, 
including  Cisco  routers  and 
switches;  Link  business  objec¬ 
tives  with  networks  and  perfor¬ 
mances;  Test,  research  and 
recommend  products  and  devise 
strategy  for  deployment  on  local 
and  wide  area  networks:  Develop 
system  applications  using 
C/C-f-f,  Lotus  Notes  and  SQL 
Server  in  Windows  environment. 
Require:  B.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Engineering,  Manage¬ 
ment  Information  Systems,  or  a 
closely  related  field  with  two 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Systems  Engineer; 
Experience  gained  before  or 
after  earning  the  B.S.  degree  will 
be  accepted.  Competitive  salary 
offered.  Apply  by  resume  to: 
Rafiq  Jivani,  President,  Global 
Consulting  Services,  Inc.,  3675 
Crestwood  Parkway,  NW,  Suite 
350,  Duluth,  GA  30096;  Attn:  Job 
FV. 


METRATECH 

Accelefating  pnofttability  with  web  services  billing'^ 

We  are  currently  looking  to  fill  the  following  positions: 

Software  Engineer  Senior  Software  Engineer 

QA  Engineer  Senior  QA  Engineer 

Technical  Consultant  Senior  Technical  C^onsulfant 

IT  Consultant  Senior  IT  Consultant 

Please  fax  your  resume  to  (781)  839-8390,  or 
email  to  jobs@metratech,com. 

Visit  us  at  www,metratech.com  for  more  information. 
MetraTech  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Consultants 

Software  AG,  Inc.  is  one  of  the  largest  systems  software  companies 
worldwride.  We  are  a  premier  provider  of  integration  technology. 
We  also  specialize  in  the  recruitment  and  placement  of  consulting 
software  development  staff.  We  need  consultants  ( Programmer 
Analysts  to  Systems  Analysts)  with  the  following  skills: 


•  Natural/Adabas 

•  Java 

•  Oracle 

•  OOD/OOP 


•  C-f-e 

•  XML 

•  DBA's 

(Adabas  or  Oracle) 


Interested?  FAX  or  e-mail  your  resume  to:  Software  AG,  Inc.. 
Bishop  Ranch  3,  2613  Camino  Ramon.  Suite  N9II0. 

San  Ramon.  CA  94S83.  FAX  925/242  3800.  Email: 
Nico.TaliaardiDsoftwareag.com.  ^ 

n  SOTtUJRRE  RG 

ACCiPT  NO  lIMITt 


Computer  Software  Developer  - 
40hr^wk,  8am-5pm,  $80,000/yr. 
Design  &  develop  software  for 
systems  integration;  Develop 
applications  using  C/C-r-i-, 
COBOL,  SQL,  SCOBOL,  TAL, 
Pathway,  ODBC  on  TANDEM 
systems;  Develop  network  & 
communications  software  using 
TCP/IP,  Netbios  w/  C/C++  on 
TANDEM.  Windows  NT  &  UNIX 
systems.  Requires  Bachelor 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Electrical  Engineering,  or 
Information  Systems,  &  4  years 
experience  in  Job  offered.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  annual  relocation  to 
various  undetermined  locations 
in  the  U.S.A.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  Dallas, 
Texas,  or  send  resume  to  1 1 1 7 
Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin,  Texas 
78701.  JO#TX1 180365. 


♦ 


SR.  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
perform  senior  level  design, 
development,  implementation, 
testing,  support  and  maintenance 
of  security  management  software 
applications  for  network  intrusion 
detection  systems  using  object 
oriented  analysis  and  design, 
network  protocols  (TCP/IP),  Java. 
Java  Servlets,  Java  Swing  and 
Java  JDBC  on  Windows  2000 
and  UNIX  platforms.  Require: 
Master’s  degree  in  Engineering, 
Computer  Science,  or  closely 
related  field,  with  2  years  of 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
in  the  design  and  development 
of  software  applications/systems: 
Experience  gained  before,  during, 
or  after  earning  the  Master’s  degree 
will  be  accepted.  Salary:  $70,000 
per  year,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F. 
Send  resume  to:  Angene  Esson, 
HR  Generalist,  Internet  Security 
Systems,  Inc.,  6303  Barfield  Rd., 
Atlanta,  GA  30328;  Attn:  Job  BZ 


♦ 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST- 
Design  and  implementation  of 
custom  front  ends  using  VISUAL 
BASIC,  JAVA  and  Ci-+.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  database  schema  for 
Informix,  Sybase  and  SQL- 
Serve.  Salary,  $34.40  per  hr.  40 
hr.  work  wk.  (8:00  a.m.  -  4:00 
p.m.)  Overtime,  $34.40  per  hr. 
(as  needed).  Requirements, 
minimum  Associate  degree  in 
Computer  Information  Systems 
with  2  years  experierKe  as  Com¬ 
puter  Analyst.  Experience  as 
computer  analyst  must 
include  creation  of  custom 
relational  data  bases  using 
VISUAL  BASIC.  Send  Resumes 
to,  MDCD/ESA,  RO.  Box  1 1 170, 
Detroil,  Michigan.  48211-1170. 
Reference  No.  Employer  paid 
ad. 


Programmer  Analyst.  Design, 
develop,  analyze  and  implement 
client  server  based  software 
applications  using  software 
development  tools  in  multiple 
environments  and  platforms. 
Design  and  develop  software 
applications  using  Cold  Fusion, 
COM,  HTML,  Visual  Basic,  SQL 
Server.  Demonstrated  ability 
designing  and  devloping  soft¬ 
ware  applications  using  HTML, 
Visual  Basic,  SQL  Server. 
$65,000/yr.  40  hr/wk,  9  a.m.  -  5 
p.m.  Must  have  1  yr.  exp.  And 
B.S.  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Eng.,  rel. 
field/equiv.  Send  2  resumes: 
Case  #2001 1 092,  Labor  Exchange 
Office,  1 9 Staniford  Street,  Istfl., 
Boston,  MA02114. 


Programmer  Analyst.  Design 
and  develop  client  server 
software  applications  and  work 
with  dynamic  generation  of 
HTML  response  pages  using 
JavaScript,  JavaBeans,  RMI. 
Develop  and  review  applications 
using  C,  C-r-r,  Java.  Demon¬ 
strated  ability  designing  and 
developing  software  application 
using  HTML.  C,  C-i-i-,  Java. 
$65,000/yr.  40  hr/wk.  9  a  m.  -  5 
p.m.  Must  have  2  yrs.  exp.  and 
B.S.  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Eng.,  rel. 
field/equiv.  Send  2  resumes: 
Case  #20011085,  Labor  Ex¬ 
change  Office.  19  Staniford 
Street,  1  st  fl. ,  Boston.  MA  021 1 4. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST.  40 
hours  per  week,  $66,000  per 
year.  Design,  development  and 
analysis  of  software  systems  for 
clients  such  as  gas  marketing/ 
transportation,  manufacturing 
and  financial  accounting  compa¬ 
nies.  Requires  high  school 
diploma  and  one  year  experience 
in  the  job  offered  and  requires 
one  day  travel  to  client  site,  remain 
at  client  site  90-180  days,  and 
one  day  travel  to  next  client  site. 
Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission.  Houston.  Texas,  or 
send  resume  to  1117  Trinity, 
Room  424T,  Austin.  Texas 
78701,  JO#  TX1180152.  AD 
paid  by  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


Vignette  Corporation  (Nasdaq: 
VIGN)  IS  the  leading  provider  of 
customer-driven  internet  appli¬ 
cations  used  by  the  most 
demanding  and  successful 
organizations  to  build  lasting 
customerrelationships. 

Vignette  Corporation  is  tooking 
for  candidates  to  fill  Managerial 
and  Executive  Level  Techni 
Marketing  and  Sales  positLsns 
in  Austin,  Texasand  m  Siixkm 
Valley,  California  For  a  del'  lad 
job  description  or  to  submit 
a  resume  online,  pie 
visit  www.vigrietie  com/careers 
or  fax  a  resume  to  5l2-.'‘4i- 
4505. 
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IT  CAREERS 


How  far  can  I  take 

my  career? 


As  a  $180  million  industry  leader,  we  are  able  to  provide  our  people  with  the  kind  of 
work  environment,  opportunities,  benefits,  growth  potential  and  progressive  training 
others  can’t  match.  We  are  looking  for  IT  professionals  with  a  minimum  of  1+  years 
experience  for  the  following  job  titles: 


.  PROGRAAAMER/ANALYST 
.  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
.  SYSTEAtS  PROGRAMMER 
.  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 
.  DATABASE  ANALYST 
.  UN  ADMINISTRATOR 

Our  skill  sets  include: 

.  CLIENT/SERVER 
.  ERP  -  SAP,  ORACLE, 
PEOPLESOFT 


.  SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
.  WEB  DEVELOPER/ARCHITECT 
.  DATA  WAREHOUSING 
ARCHITECT 

.  IT  PROJECT  MANAGER 
.  BUSINESS  ANALYST 


.  INTERNET 
.  E-COMMERCE 
•  MAINFRAME 


.  SAP  FUNCTIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTS 
•  HIGH  LEVEL  SOLUTIONS 
SALES  EXECUTIVES 
• QA/TESTER 
.  TECHNICAL  RECRUITER 


•  MID-RANGE,  AS/400 
.  CRM  -  SIEBEL 
.  DATA  MODELING 


Contact  the  Corporate  Headquarters  for  positions  available  in  the  following  areas: 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Connecticut,  Denver,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Phoenix,  Southern  California,  Texas,  Virginia/DC. 

For  consideration  please  reference  Job  Code:  RIRCW02  and 
send  your  resume  to:  RCG  Information  Technology;  Attn: 

National  Recruiting,  379  Thornall  Street,  Edison,  NJ  08837; 

FAX;  (732)744-3583  or  email  to:  recruit@rcgit.com.  We  are 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/D/V. 


RCG  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY 
www.rcgit.com 


ERA  Consulting,  Inc.  is  a 
professional  Software  Consulting 
firm  providing  services  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  We  are 
seeking  to  fill  multiple  full-time 
positions  for  Software  Engineers, 
Programmer  Analysts,  Consul¬ 
tants,  Oracle  Web  Developers, 
and  Client  Server  Developers  to 
design,  develop,  plan  and  test 
computer  programs.  Positions 
require  a  minimum  of  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  (certain  positions 
require  M.S.  degree)  in  Computer 
Science,  Management  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems,  Engineering  related 
field  or  equivalent,  and  0-5  years 
of  experience  (depending  on 
position)  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  skills: 

Databases 

Oracle.  MS  SQL  Server, 
PL/SQL,  Sybase  Informix 

Mainframes 

AS/400,  DB2,  JD  Edwards,  One 
World 

Development  Tools  & 
Languages 

Developer  2000,  TIBCO, 
CROSSWORLD,  Business 
Objects,  Cognos,  Power  Builder, 
C.  C-r+,  Visual  Basic,  ABAP/4, 
Java.  Unix,  VX  Works,  PSOS, 
QNX,  Oracle  Apps  Server, 
Apache  Server 

Web  Development 
ATG,  Visual  SourceSafe,  Java, 
XML,  CORBA,  Perl,  Cold  Fusion, 
Visual  Cafe,  Broadvision, 
JavaScrip,  Swing 

Please  mail  resume  to:  Human 
Resources,  ERA  Consulting, 
Inc.,  175  Pinelawn  Road,  Suite 
200,  Melville,  NY  11747;  or  fax 
to:  (631)  630-4729;  or  e-mail  to 
resume  @  era-consulting.com 


NETWORK  ENGINEER  to  install, 
configure,  administer,  implement 
and  trouble-shoot  local  and  wide 
area  networks  under  Novell 
Netware,  Windows  NT  and  UNIX 
operating  systems:  Design  and 
implement  protocols,  topologies, 
passive  hubs,  switches,  and  other 
network  related  technology;  Link 
business  objectives  with  networks 
and  performances:  Develop 
system  applications  using 
C/C+*.  Lotus,  Oracle,  MS  Office, 
Visual  FoxPro  and  Dbase  in 
UNIX  and  Windows  environment. 
Require:  B.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Engineering,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  or  a  closely  related  field 
with  two  years  of  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  as  a  Technical 
Support  Engineer.  Competitive 
salary  offered.  Apply  by  resume 
to:  Rafiq  Jivani,  Presidenl.  Global 
Consulting  Services.  Inc.,  3675 
Crestwrxjd  Parkway,  NW.  Suite 
350,  Duluth,  GA  30096;  Attn:  Job 
RJ. 


NETWORK  ENGINEER 
JOB  ADVERTISEMENT 

Network  Engineer.  Location: 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
Wholesale  distributer  of  computer 
scanning  equipment  is  seeking 
network  engineer.  Installs  and 
configures  hardware/software 
for  Netware  4.X/5.X  and  ZEN- 
Works.  Novel  user  and  ZEN- 
Work  planning/administration. 
Configures/maintains  Novell 
NDPS  printing  components. 
Installs  Windows  NT/2000  work¬ 
stations  and  servers  running 
PDC,  DNS,  DHCP  services. 
Windows  95/98  and  Macintosh 
hardware/software  installation/ 
configuration  and  networking 
components.  Implements/trouble 
shoots  LAN  &  VLAN  architecture 
and  cabling  including  fiber  net¬ 
works.  Installs/configures/main¬ 
tains  wireless  networks  including 
Mac  wireless  networking.  Install^ 
maintains  dial  up  tunneling 
services.  Configures/trouble 
shoots  Cisco  routers  and  switches. 
Manages  users  and  network 
resources  and  provides  technical 
assistance  to  end  users. 

Must  have  BS  degree  in  com¬ 
puter  engineering  and  one  year 
of  experience.  Hours  8:30  a.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday,  40  hours  per  week, 
$41,000  per  year.  To  apply 
please  submit  two  resumes  to: 
Ms.  Regina  D.  Ratterree,  E&T 
Technical  Services,  SCESC- 
SC2001271,  Post  Office  Box 
1406,  Columbia,  S.C.  29202. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  I; 
Research,  design  &  develop 
software  systems  for  telecom¬ 
munications  industry  meeting 
current  requirements,  but  flexible 
enough  to  meet  future  require¬ 
ments  &  enhancements.  Plan, 
coordinate  &  manage  team 
projects.  Consult  with  Systems 
Analysts  to  ensure  opera¬ 
tional/performance  requirements 
are  accomplished.  Present 
training  sessions  with  users  and 
team  to  develop  deeper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  systems  and  industry. 
Master's  Degree  plus  2  years 
experience  in  software  analysis/ 
design  required.  Will  accept 
Bachelor's  Degree  plus  5  years 
experience  in  lieu  of  Master’s 
Degree.  40  Hrs/wk.  $60,600/yr. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  the  United  States. 
Send  your  resume  to  the  Iowa 
Workforce  Center,  800  SE  7th 
Street,  PO  Box  729,  Cedar 
Rapids.  lA  52406-0729.  Please 
refer  to  Job  Order  IA1 101212. 
Employer  paid  advertisement. 


Computer 

Software  Engineers:  Conduct 
research  &  develop,  test  &  main¬ 
tain  programs,  which  comprise  a 
portion  of  a  system  product  or 
future  products.  Exp  &/or  back¬ 
ground  in  the  following  areas 
(not  all  req):  relational  database 
systems,  database  management 
systems,  distributed  management 
and  recovery  techniques,  TCP/ 
IP.  Socet  IPC,  C,  C++,  SQL,  AIX, 
UNIX,  JAVA,  object-oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  languages,  Lotus 
Notes,  Windows  (95,  98,  NT) 
operating  systems,  80x86 
assembly  language,  Soft-Ice 
debugger  and  device  drivers  for 
Windows,  data  security,  Internet/ 
Intranet  WEB  applications, 
HTTP,  CGL,  graphical  user 
interfaces,  object-oriented  analy¬ 
sis  and  design  techniques, 
domain  modeling  techniques, 
version  management,  configura¬ 
tion  management,  multimedia 
standards  (MPEG-4,  H.3xx, 
g.7xx,  RTP/RTSP).  Req:  MS  in 
CS/Math/ME/EE/Comp  Eng  -rl, 
2  or  3  yrs  exp  (or  equivalent)  de¬ 
pend  on  position  or  B.S.  +  3-5 
yrs'  exp  depend  on  position  in 
Austin,  TX,  San  Jose,  CA, 
Hawthorne,  Yorktown  Heights,  or 
Endicott,  NY.  Competitive  salary. 
Please  send  resume  w/clipping 
of  ad  to.  IBM  Corporation,  Tech¬ 
nical  Recruiting,  Job  Code 
CW03SW01,  P.O.Box 21 8, York¬ 
town  Heights,  NY  10598.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


CONFIGURATION 
MANAGEMENT  INC. 

is  seeking  individuals  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  any  of  the  following  skills: 

•  ClearCase,  PVCS,  Sablime, 
sees,  CMVC,  RCS,  True- 
Change,  Prurify  Continues, 
Perforce,  MKS,  Endevor, 
Changernan,  Visual  SourceSafe 

•  SEI-CMM,  Process  Improve- 
moot 

•  UNIX/Shell/Tools/Compilers/ 
makefiles 

•  C/C++,  Perl,  RDBMS,  SQL 

•  Optics/Sonet,  Switching 

•  LANAMAN,  TMN,  CMIP/CMISE 

•  Hardware/Software/Firmware 
Development 

•  SS7/QSI,DSP/RF/CDMA/TDMA 

•  Sales  Executives  &  Technical 
Recruiters. 

All  positions  require  strong 
communication  and  interpersonal 
skills.  We  offer  competitive 
salaries  &  a  full  benefits  pack¬ 
age  to  all  employees.  Please 
fonward  your  resume  to  our 
recruiting  department:  mbarbera 
@  softwareconfiguration.com  or 
fax  to;  (732)  450-0715  attn:  M. 
Barbera. 


Software  Engineer.  Design, 
develop,  test  and  implement 
client  server  applications  using 
Qracle,  Developer  2000  (Forms 
&  Reports),  Visual  Basic,  AIX 
Servers,  in  Unix  environment. 
Demonstrated  ability  designing 
and  developing  software  appli¬ 
cations  using  Oracle  and  Devel¬ 
oper  2000  (Forms  &  Reports). 
$55,000/yr.  40  hr/wk.  9  a.m.  -  5 
p.m.  Must  have  2  yrs.  Exp.  (or  2 
years  experience  in  related 
occupation  of  Programmer  Ana¬ 
lyst)  and  B.S.  In  Comp.  Sci.,  Eng. 
rel.  field/equiv.  Send  2  resumes: 
Case  #2001 0555, Labor  Exchange 
Office,  1 9 Staniford  Street,  Istfl., 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


COMPUTER 

SYSTEM  ANALYSTS  (System 
Administration)  -  Analyze  &  mod¬ 
ify  Internet  rel'd  apps  and  systems. 
LAN.  WAN  &  VPN  management. 
BS  or  equiv  in  CS,  EE,  Phys  or 
rel'd  -r  1  yr  exp  as  System  Analyst 
or  2  yrs  exp  as  System  Adminis¬ 
trator  managing,  troubleshooting 
heterogeneous  networks.  Support 
SQL,  Mail,  Web  and  DNS 
servers.  Exp  in  TCP/IP  routing, 
enterprise  messaging  &  network 
management  systems,  network/ 
Internet  security.  Respond  to 
INTERMEDIA  Inc.,  953  Industrial 
Avenue,  Ste.125,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
94303,  Fax:  (650)  424-9936 


Senior  Systems  Analysts. 
Programmers,  Systems  Analysts 
with  strong  technical  skills. 
Resumes  to  Leverage  Systems 
Technologies,  Inc.  by  fax  (562) 
490-3632  or  email  to  gatienza 
@  LST-USA.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  implement  and 
maintain  application  software  for 
the  telecommunications  industry 
using  C,  C-^-^,  Assembly,  Java, 
SDL  and  ClearCase  under  UNIX 
and  Windows  NT  operating 
systems.  Require:  B.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  an  Engineer¬ 
ing  discipline,  or  a  closely  related 
field  with  five  years  of  experience 
in  the  job  offered.  Extensive  travel 
on  assignments  to  various  client 
sites  within  the  U.S.  is  required. 
Competitive  salary  offered.  Apply 
by  resume  to:  Rafiq  Jivani, 
President,  Global  Consulting 
Services,  Inc.,  3675  Crestwood 
Parkway,  NW,  Suite  350,  Duluth, 
GA  30096;  Attn:  Job  NL. 


“COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ANA¬ 
LYST/NETWORK  ADM'R~For 

chain  of  retail  convenience  store. 
Must  have  2  years  exp.  as  sys. 
Analyst/network  adm’r.  Fax 
resume  and  exp.  reference  letter 
to  A.  Sawja  at  (770)  491-7692." 


■Qomputer  User  Support  Analyst- 
Resolve  hardware,  software  & 
network  problems  for  customers; 
telephone  support:  diagnostics; 
trains  staff;  resolves  customer 
problems.  2  yrs  experience 
required.  Fax  resume  to  A. 
Sayani  at  (678)  533-5565." 


Sr.  Systems  Analyst,  Augusta, 
GA.  White  Consolidated  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  is  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  home  appli¬ 
ances  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  looking  for  an  indv.  who  will 
initiate  activities  to  consolidated 
JD  Edwards  (JDE)  functions 
across  all  platforms.  Dsgn  inter¬ 
faces  for  other  legacies  &  future 
systs,  &  undertake  the  conversion 
of  historical  data  from  other 
legacies  &  outside  services  into 
the  JDE  environ. Train  end  users 
in  the  proper  use  of  JDE  modules 
&  supervise  proj.  teams.  Enhance 
current  JDE  team  &  add  the  req. 
depth  to  upgrade  &  streamline 
transaction  based  functions. 
Interface  w/  key  users  of  JDE 
systs.  &  key  mgmnt  of  Electrolux 
Home  Products,  a  div.  of  WCI, 
during  upgrade  of  current 
ERP/Supply  Chain  syst.  Plan 
projects,  supervise  programmers 
&  analysts,  &  report  directly  to  sr. 
mgmnt  on  project  progress. 
Req:  B/VBS  degree  in  Comp  Sci, 
Engg,  MIS,  Bus,  or  related  field; 
2  yrs  of  exp.  in  job  offered  or  rel. 
occupations  of  Prog/Analyst, 
Team  Leader,  or  Sr.  Analyst.  Exp. 
must  involve  JDE  consulting, 
AS/400,  and  Client  Access.  For 
imm.  consideration,  pi.  send 
resumes  to  Donna  Edwards, 
WCI,  18013  Cleveland  Pkwy, 
#100,  PO  Box  35920,  Cleveland, 
OH  441 35  or  fax  (2 1 6)  898-2340. 


Sr.  Software  Engineer  -  8am  to 
5pm,  40  hrs/week,  $69,400/yr. 
Design  &  develop  programs  for 
large  business  application 
systems  on  TANDEM  platform 
running  Guardian  Operating 
system  using  C/C++,  COBOL 
&  Non-Stop  SQL;  Interface 
TANDEM  system  with  Hewlett 
Packard  installations  running 
UNIX  OS,  &  using  C/C-r-r 
computer  languages;  Consult 
with  user  to  determine  system 
scope  &  objectives;  Devise  & 
modify  procedures  to  solve 
complex  problems  considering 
computer  equipment  capacity  & 
limitations,  operating  time,  & 
form  of  desired  result;  Prepare 
detailed  specifications;  Design, 
code,  test,  debug,  document,  & 
maintain  programs:  Guide  junior 
personnel  on  functional  issues; 
Provide  24  hr  support  to  Tandem 
systems.  Requires  Bachelor 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
Computer  Engineering  &  4  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered  as 
set  out  above.  Position  also 
requires  annual  relocation  to 
various  &  undetermined  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.A.  Apply  at  the 
Texas  Workforce  Commission, 
Dallas,  Texas,  or  send  resume  to 
the  Texas  Workforce  Commis¬ 
sion,  1117  Trinity,  Room  424T, 
Austin,  Texas  78701,  J.O.# 
TX1 101980. 


ARINSO  INTERNATIONAL 

Permanent  openings  for 
Programmer  Analysts,  Software 
Engineers,  Product  Development 
Managers  and  related  computer 
professional  positions  in  Atlanta. 
Ga  to:  design,  develop,  configure, 
install  and  test  browser-enabled 
HR  modules  for  SAP  business 
process  software  applications  in 
R/3  client/server  environment 
using  ABAP  object  oriented 
programming  language  and 
design  principles  and  applying 
database  tools  such  as  Oracle, 
DB2,  SQL  and  Informix  and 
internet  technologies  such  as 
JAVA,  HTML  and  others  in 
WindowsNT,  Solaris,  and  UNIX 
operating  systems.  B.S.  degree 
or  foreign  equivalent  in  Computer 
Sci.,  Eng.,  Math,  Accounting, 
Bus.  Admin.  Qr  related  field. 
Master’s  and  prior  experience 
required  for  some  positions. 
Competitive  salary/bonus  benefits 
offered.  Send  resume  to:  ARINSO 
International,  Inc.  3575  Piedmont 
Road,  Ste  820,  Atlanta,  Ga 
30305.  www.arinso.com 


International  Programming  & 
Systems,  Inc.  has  employment 
opportunities  for  people  with  any 
of  the  following  skills:  Oracle 
Applications  Consultants;  Java; 
Unix;  VB;  C-i-f;  EJB;  JSP;  Corba; 
Vitria;  Egate;  IPSEC:  SAPIENS; 
webMethods  Consultants  for  EAI 
projects.  Positions  are  available 
throughout  the  United  States. 
IPS  also  has  openings  for  Sales 
and  Recruiting  staff  in  our  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Atlanta 
offices.  Electronic  responses  are 
erxxxjraged,  eflaven  @  ipsamerica 
com  or  mail  resume  to  IPS,  1875 
So.  Grant  Street  #300.  San  Mateo, 
CA  94402  (Fax)  650-572-8679. 
Principals  only. 


Programmer  Analyst.  Design, 
develop,  analyze  and  implement 
software  applications  using 
software  development  tools  in 
multiple  enviroments  and  plat¬ 
forms.  Design,  develop,  analyze 
and  enhance  customized  appli¬ 
cations  (GUI)  and  analyze  software 
requirements.  Demonstrated 
ability  designing  and  devloping 
software  applications  using 
Oracle,  Developer  2000,  Demon¬ 
strated  ability  modifying  existing 
applications  and  building  GUI 
applications  using  Java,  C-f-r, 
HTML.  Demonstrated  ability 
working  with  Unix  and  Windows 
NT.  $70,000/yr.  40  hr/wk.  9  a.m. 
-  5  p.m.  Must  have  1  yr.  exp.  and 
B.S.  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Eng.,  rel. 
field/equiv.  Send  2  resumes: 
Case  #20010002,  Labor 
Exchange  Office,  19  Staniford 
Street,  Istfl.,  Boston,  MA 02114. 


Software  Engineer.  Design, 
develop  and  implement  software 
applications  on  multiple  platforms 
and  environments.  Work  with 
languages  such  as  C,  C-r-i-, 
Pro'C,  Java,  HTML.  Work  with 
Oracle  RDBMS  on  multiple 
platforms  and  environments 
such  as  Unix  and  Windows. 
Demonstrated  ability  working  on 
multiple  platforms  and  environ¬ 
ments  such  as  Unix  and  Windows. 
Knowledge  designing  and  devel¬ 
oping  software  applications  using 
tools  such  as  Oracle,  C,  C-r-r, 
Pro*C,  Java,  HTML.  $77,000/yr. 
40  hr/wk,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  Must 
have  5  yrs.  exp.  (or  5  years 
experience  in  related  occupation 
of  Programmer  Analyst/Sr. 
Software  Consultant)  and  B.S.  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Eng.,  Math,  rel. 
field/equiv.  Send  2  resumes: 
Case  #20010554,  Labor  Ex¬ 
change  Office,  19  Staniford 
Street,  1  st  fl.,  Boston,  MA  021 1 4. 


ENGINEERING 

Today,  the  iManage  solution  has 
emerged  as  the  dominant  force 
in  content  &  collaboration 
software  platforms  &  applications. 
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Groove  Teams  With  Microsoft 
For  Enterprise  Collaboration 

Peer-to-peer  technology  part  of  Hailstorm; 
rivals  are  largely  in  client/server  space 


BY  JENNIFER  DiSABATINO 

EER-TO-PEER  tech¬ 
nology  got  another 
boost  from  Micro¬ 
soft  last  week. 
Groove  Networks 
Inc.  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  struck  a 
development  agreement  with 
Microsoft  Corp.  as  part  of  the 
Hailstorm  project.  Starting 
now,  the  deal  allows  Groove 
users  to  invite  others  who  are 
off-line  to  a  collaborative  ses¬ 
sion  through  Microsoft’s  in¬ 
stant  messaging  tool,  MSN 
Messenger. 

Hailstorm  lets  Microsoft 
Windows  users  open  and  use 
numerous  applications  over 
the  Internet  through  a  single 
sign-on.  Hailstorm  stores  per¬ 
sonal  information  and  prefer¬ 
ences  so  that  end  users  can 
more  easily  make  purchases  at 
eBay  or  buy  tickets  on  Expedia, 
for  example. 

Groove  users  will  eventually 
be  able  to  use  central  database 
information  in  a  Groove  ses¬ 
sion  and  put  new  or  updated 
information  from  the  session 
back  into  the  database,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Groove  spokesman 
Richard  Eckle. 

Instead  of  being  strictly 
peer-to-peer.  Groove  will  al¬ 


Get  Together 

While  Groove  is  making  the 
biggest  waves,  there  are  a 
number  of  real-time  collabo¬ 
rative  tools: 


low  end  users  to  access  their 
companies’  central  servers. 

Peer-to-peer  technology  es¬ 
sentially  means  that  users  keep 
all  information  on  their  desk¬ 
tops  and  the  information  is  dis¬ 
tributed  directly  from  desktop 
to  desktop,  instead  of  through 
a  server.  Groove  does  this  in 
real  time,  with  multiple  appli¬ 
cations  running  on  different 
panes  in  one  window. 

Groove  lets  users  create 
workspaces  at  the  edges  of  the 
network,  without  relying  on 
central  administration  or  cen¬ 
tralized  servers. 

No  Need  to  Replicate  Apps 

Instead  of  creating  a  data¬ 
base  application  for  a  few  peo¬ 
ple,  end  users  can  start  their 
own  Groove  sessions  to  collab¬ 
orate.  That  eliminates  the  need 
to  replicate  those  applications 
across  the  enterprise  when 
only  a  small  percentage  of  em¬ 
ployees  need  to  access  them, 
according  to  Robert  Maho- 
wald,  an  analyst  at  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.-based  IDC.  This 
reduces  network  traffic  and 
frees  up  some  storage  space  on 
the  server. 

However,  much  of  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  critical  information  is  in 
centralized  databases,  not  at 
the  edges  of  the  network 
where  Groove  resides.  Cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment,  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  and  other 
line-of-business  software  is,  at 
present,  outside  of  Groove’s 
domain. 

Soon,  that  will  change,  Eckle 
said.  Groove  will  be  able  to 
take  data  from  an  ERP  applica¬ 
tion  in  a  central  database,  for 
example,  and  put  new  infor¬ 
mation  resulting  from  a  col¬ 
laborative  Groove  session 
back  on  the  central  server. 
Other  users  could  then  access 
that  data. 


Several  real-time  collabora¬ 
tive  applications  already  do 
this  inside  the  enterprise,  us¬ 
ing  the  client/server  model. 

Companies  like  Viador  Inc. 
in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  Par- 
lano  Inc.  in  Chicago  and  Blue 
Barn  Interactive  in  New  York 


Continued  from  page  1 

Hailstorm 

form  will  be  stable  and  readily 
available  for  use. 

Hailstorm  is  a  set  of  XML- 
based  Web  services,  such  as  in¬ 
stant  messaging  and  calendar¬ 
ing,  that  will  let  users  port  per¬ 
sonal  data  among  their  various 
computing  devices  and  e-com- 
merce  sites.  It’s  built  on  top  of 
Microsoft’s  Passport  single 
sign-on  and  authentication  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Microsoft  plans  to  charge 
$20  to  $50  annually  for  the  ser¬ 
vices,  analysts  said.  The  beta 
version  is  to  ship  this  fall. 

When  Microsoft  launched 
the  .Net  concept  last  summer, 
the  focus  was  on  business 
users,  said  Rob  Enderle,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  but  now  the  company  is 
addressing  consumer  issues. 

“This  would  have  only  an  in¬ 
direct  impact  on  business-to- 
business  Web  services,”  Ender¬ 
le  said.  “Hailstorm  is  targeted 
at  individuals  and  businesses 
that  work  with  individuals.” 

The  role  that  Hailstorm  ser¬ 
vices  will  play  in  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  back-end  systems 
and  Web  sites  of  trading  part¬ 
ners  and  corporate  customers 
needs  clarification,  users  said. 

“It’s  not  clear  that  Hailstorm 
fits  into  what  we’re  doing,” 
said  Bob  Hays,  vice  president 
of  derivatives  development  at 
ABN  Amro  Bank,  a  division  of 
ABN  Amro  Holding  NV  in 
Amsterdam. 

The  bank  currently  uses 
Web  services  that  were  built 


sell  portal  applications  that 
search  databases  and  pull  out 
data  for  small  group  collabora¬ 
tive  applications,  as  well  as 
post  companywide  intranet 
applications.  Lotus  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  Sametime  and 
QuickPlace  do  this  as  well. 


with  HTTP  and  XML  to  make 
requests  for  data  and  services 
from  other  Web  sites.  With 
these  Web  services  in  place, 
the  bank  can  aggregate  finan¬ 
cial  information  from  various 
institutions  into  a  single  ac¬ 
count  statement  for  customers. 

The  Simple  Open  Access 
Protocol,  a  standard  endorsed 
by  Microsoft  and  other  ven¬ 
dors,  is  a  key  part  of  ABN 
Amro’s  Web  services  infra¬ 
structure.  But  Hays  said  that 
.Net  isn’t  the  point. 

“Hailstorm  will  be  useful  on 
Microsoft  Windows,  but  we 
have  lots  of  other  non-Micro- 


Microsoft’s  Hailstorm  targets  indi¬ 
vidual  users  with  a  number  of  com¬ 
munication  services,  such  as  e- 
mail,  instant  messaging,  contact 
lists  and  an  electronic  wallet. 

For  example.  Hailstorm  would 
permit  an  e-commerce  site  to  tap 
into  a  user's  personal  preferences 
and  payment  data  without  the  user 
having  to  key  in  the  information. 

The  Web  application  could  then 
port  that  data  to  different  comput¬ 
ing  environments  as  directed  by  a 
user’s  preferences. 

Bill  Gates,  chairman  and  chief 
software  architect  at  Redmond. 
Wash.-based  Microsoft,  called  Hail¬ 
storm  “the  most  important  .Net 
building  block  service." 

.Net  is  a  middleware  layer  that 
lets  applications  swap  functionality 
with  other  applications  and  devices 
over  the  Web.Microsoft's  Passport 
is  the  sign-on  mechanism  for  Hail¬ 
storm.  The  vendor  plans  to  charge 
customers  an  annual  subscription 
fee  for  the  service. 

Microsoft’s  forthcoming  Win- 


Viador  can  cull  structured 
and  unstructured  data,  and 
Parlano  can  work  with  part¬ 
ners  or  customers  outside  the 
company  firewall.  There  are 
also  other  peer-to-peer  com¬ 
petitors  that  offer  similar  ser¬ 
vices. 

Novient  Inc.  in  Atlanta  has 
been  working  on  collaborative 
software  delivered  through  an 
application  service  provider 
model  since  1997,  according  to 
an  IDC  report  released  earlier 
this  month,  and  it’s  built  for 
large  enterprise  use.  I 


soft  platforms,  and  being  able 
to  use  it  along  with  other  plat¬ 
forms  is  what  would  really 
bring  value  to  us,”  Hays  said. 

Rob  Kogan,  vice  president  of 
MIS  at  Nautilus  Insurance  Co., 
a  general  liability  and  property 
insurance  firm  in  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.,  said  his  interest  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Web  services  is  in  au¬ 
tomating  the  exchange  of  data 
with  trading  partners. 

“If  they  come  up  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  mousetrap  for  performing  a 
business  function  and  auto¬ 
mating  it  in  the  form  of  a  Web 
services,  then  we’ll  take  a  look 
at  it,”  he  said.  I 


dows  XP,  the  next  generation  of 
Windows  2000,  will  incorporate 
Hailstorm’s  communication  ser¬ 
vices.  Formerly  code-named 
Whistler  and  slated  for  release  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  Windows  XP  is 
geared  for  consumers  and  uses  the 
same  source  code  as  Windows 
2000  and  Windows  NT. 

A  set  of  Hailstorm  beta  applica¬ 
tion  programming  interfaces  are 
due  to  ship  in  the  fourth  quarter 
and  be  available  to  consumers  in 
the  first  half  of  next  year.  The  soft¬ 
ware  developer’s  kit  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  first  half  of  2002,  said 
company  officials. 

Hailstorm  will  also  support  the 
Linux,  Unix.  Mac  OS  and  Palm  OS 
operating  systems. 

According  to  Microsoft,  none  of 
its  runtimes  or  tools  are  required  to 
build  Hailstorm  services.  Forth¬ 
coming  versions  of  Visual  Studio. - 
Net,  the  .Net  framework  and 
servers  will  fully  support  Hailstorm, 
officials  said. 

-Lee  Copeland  &adwin  ! 


Redmond’s  Hailstorm  Forecast 
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FRANK  HAYES/FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Know  the  Territory 

WHY  DO  SALES  GUYS  ACT  THAT  WAY?  You  know 

what  I  mean:  the  back-slapping,  glad-handing, 
how’s-the-wife-and-kids  approach  that’s  been  a 
staple  of  outside  sales  forever.  Why?  Because 
that’s  a  great  way  to  connect  with  customers. 
Sure,  it’s  a  little  off-putting  when  that  plaid-sport-coat  personality 
revs  up.  But  it  gets  the  customer’s  attention  —  and  that’s  the  first 
step  to  engaging  the  customer,  which  has  to  happen  before  the  sales 
guy  can  make  the  pitch  and  finally  close  the  sale. 

ThaVs  managing  a  customer  relationship. 


Sales  guys  know  this.  They  know  you’ve  got 
to  know  the  customer,  got  to  know  the 
prospect,  got  to  know  where  the  lead  came 
from.  You’ve  gotta  know  the  territory.  And  all 
that  knowledge  is  really  focused  on  doing  the 
deal,  closing  the  sale,  booking  the  business. 
(And,  not  incidentally,  pocketing 
the  commission.) 

If  you  want  to  understand  why 
so  many  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM)  and  sales 
force  automation  applications 
fail  (Gartner  Group  says  the 
death  rate  is  at  least  60%),  start 
by  understanding  this:  Sales  guys 
want  to  sell.  The  rest  is  either 
getting  them  to  the  sale  or  wast¬ 
ing  their  time. 

So  while  we’re  hot  on  back- 
office-connected  wireless  CRM 
applications,  sales  guys  like  their 
Day-Timers.  Day-Timers  never 
make  them  wade  through  10 
screens  to  find  the  customer, 
never  force-feed  them  somebody 
else’s  idea  of  the  right  informa¬ 
tion  and  never  crap  out  in  a  tun¬ 
nel  or  steel-framed  building. 

Day-Timers  also  let  them  keep 
track  of  information  that’s  criti¬ 
cal  to  selling  —  the  names  of  the 
prospect’s  kids,  where  the 
prospect  went  on  vacation, 
which  jokes  the  sales  guy  has  al¬ 
ready  used  on  the  prospect. 

Sales  guys  know  any  clown  can 
walk  in  with  a  database  of  what 
the  customer  has  bought  in  the 
past  year.  The  successful  clown  —  er,  sales  guy 
—  is  the  one  who  makes  a  connection  and 
builds  a  real  customer  relationship. 

Outside  sales  guys,  like  salesclerks  and  call 
center  headset  jockeys  and  everyone  else  who 
deals  with  actual  customers,  also  know  that 
standardized  procedures  are  fine  —  as  long  as 
you’re  dealing  with  standardized  customers. 


CRM  projects 
fail  because 
nobody 
convinces  the 
sales  guys 
that  CRM  is 
going  to  help. 


Out  in  the  real  world,  customers  will  do  what 
they  will,  no  matter  how  some  big-money  con¬ 
sultant  or  CRM  software  designer  thinks  they 
should  act.  If  a  standardized  procedure  is  a 
straitjacket,  the  sales  guy  can’t  do  the  deal. 

One  more  key  bit  of  sales  guy  knowledge:  To 
sales  guys,  sharing  prospects  just 
means  giving  up  commissions. 
They  know  that  one  really,  really 
well. 

Sales  guys  aren’t  stupid.  If  they 
;  ,  were,  they’d  never  get  past  the 

receptionist,  much  less  ever 
make  a  sale.  They’re  not  lazy,  or 
they’d  never  make  a  cold  call. 
They’re  not  set  in  their  ways,  or 
they’d  still  be  in  starched  collars 
hawking  buggy  whips. 

None  of  those  are  the  reasons 
why  CRM  and  sales  force  auto¬ 
mation  projects  crash  and  burn. 
CRM  projects  fail  because  no¬ 
body  convinces  the  sales  guys 
that  CRM  is  going  to  help  them 
sell  more,  better  and  faster.  Or  if 
somebody  does  sell  the  sales 
guys,  CRM  fails  because  the  sys¬ 
tem  doesn’t  help  the  sales  guys 
better  than  their  Day-Timers  or 
notebooks  or  memories. 

So  now  you  know  the  territory 
—  alien  as  it  may  seem  to  stan- 
dards-oriented,  systems-focused, 
heads-down  IT  people.  If  we 
want  our  CRM  systems  to  fly, 
we've  got  to  deliver  what  sales 
guys  need.  We’ve  got  to  under¬ 
stand  what  those  needs  are.  But 
first,  we’ve  got  to  connect  with  the  sales  guys, 
so  we  can  sell  them  on  the  idea. 

Maybe  it’s  time  for  us  to  do  a  little  glad-hand- 
ing  and  back-slapping,  too.  I 

Hayes,  Computerworld’s  senior  news  columnist,  has 
covered  IT for  more  than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


ONE  CABLE  Hospital’s  new  pa¬ 
tient  charting  system  comes  with 
monitoring  software  on  its  own 
PC.  Pilot  fish  charged  with  moni¬ 
toring  asks  IT  techs  to  configure 
the  new  PC  on  the  network,  but 
they  drag  their  feet  -  we  didn’t 
order  it,  so  we  can’t  configure  it, 
they  say.  Finally,  after  weeks  of 
stalling,  they  hook  it  up  one 
weekend.  On  Monday,  the  fish’s 
own  PC  -  right  next  to  the  moni¬ 
toring  box  -  can’t  log  on.  Turns 
out  the  techs,  um.  borrowed  his 
network  cable  to  connect  the 
monitoring  PC.  Why  didn’t  you 
bring  another  cable?  sputters 
the  fish.  Affronted  tech  answers. 
“I  left  you  e-mail. ...” 

TWO  FIELDS  Right  after  con¬ 
sultants  finish  upgrading  this 
company’s  sales  system,  MIS  di¬ 
rector  pilot  fish  is  bombarded  by 
complaints  from  the  sales  staff. 
“Every  time  they  try  to  input  a 
new  account,  they  get  an  error 
message:  ‘You  must  complete  all 
fields,’  even  after  filling  in  all  the 
ones  they  don’t  use.”  fish  says. 
He  grills  the  consultants,  who 
admit  that  when  they  added  the 
company  logo  to  the  screen, 
they  added  it  right  on  top  of  two 
now-invisible  data  fields.  “But  it 
looks  great,”  grumbles  the  fish. 

ON  THREE  User  trying  to  set 
up  a  modem  tells  help  desk  pilot 
fish  that  he’s  sure  there’s  a  port 
conflict.  “My  modem  is  config¬ 
ured  as  COM3,  and  so  is  my 
network  card.”  he  insists.  Net¬ 
work  cards  don’t  use  COM  ports, 
fish  explains,  but  the  user  is 
adamant  -  he  knows  it’s  on 
COM3.  “How  do  you  know  it’s 
using  COM3?”  fish  asks.  User 
replies  triumphantly,  “Because 


it  says  3Com  right  on  it!" 

FOUR  STUDENTS  Project 
manager  pilot  fish  tells  admin 
assistant  at  a  big  software  com¬ 
pany  that  he  wants  to  enroll  four 
people  in  one  of  its  training 
classes.  Could  the  admin  please 
e-mail  him  a  soft  copy  of  the  reg¬ 
istration  form?  Next  day,  fish 
gets  the  e-mail  -  “with  four  iden¬ 
tical  copies  of  the  training  regis¬ 
tration  form  attached.” 

FIVE  COLORS  Pilot  fish  hands 
a  file  off  to  an  admin  assistant 
and  asks  to  have  five  color 
copies  created  from  it.  And 
that’s  what  he  gets:  one  each  on 
blue,  yellow,  green,  pink  and 
white  paper. 

SIX,  BUT  NOT  SEVEN  “User 
keeps  yelling  at  the  help  desk 
that  his  No.  7  didn’t  work  in  a 
mainframe  session."  pilot  fish  re¬ 
ports.  Fish  knows  there’s  no  op¬ 
tion  7  in  that  application,  and  the 
now-belligerent  user  insists  the 
keyboard  is  fine.  An  in-person 
walk-through  turns  up  the  prob¬ 
lem  -  the  user  didn’t  log  off 
properly  during  the  previous  ses¬ 
sion  -  and  it’s  easily  fixed.  Now 
what's  this  about  No.  7  not  work¬ 
ing?  fish  asks.  Turns  out  the  user 
has  a  cheat  sheet  of  step-by- 
step  instructions  from  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  “But  he  could  only  get 
through  step  6,”  fish  sighs.  “He 
couldn’t  do  No.  7  because  of  the 
message  on  the  screen!” 

I’m  counting  on  you:  sharky® 
computerworld.com.  You 
score  a  snazzy  Shark  shirt  if  your 
true  tale  of  IT  life  sees  print  -  or 
if  it  shorn  up  in  the  daily  feed  at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 


The  5th  Wave 


E-mail  richtei 


BRAINSTORM  GROUP’S 


Complimentary  Companion  Pass 
for  Computerworld  Readers! 


Businessintegration 
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The  Integration  Imperative 


The  explosive  growth  of  electronic,  business-to- 
business,  wireless  and  collaborative  commerce 
underscore  the  importance  of  an  end-to-end 
integration  strategy.  Successful  integration 
between  infrastructures,  networks, 
marketplaces  and  exchanges  is  a  critical 
requirement  for  future  competitiveness 
and  survival. 


Register  and  Pay  for  a  3-Day  Conference  Package 
and  Receive  a  FREE  Companion  Pass  (a  $1,495  value)! 
Use  Priority  Code  EB14  when  registering  online  at 
www.brainstorm-group.com  or  call  508-393-3266 

^  Register  Early  -  Space  is  Limited! 


B2B  Integration 
Strategies  &  Solutions 


Chicago 

April  16-18,  2001 


The  promise  of  e-business  will  not  be 
realized  until  businesses  begin  to  address 
integration  from  a  multidimensional  perspec¬ 
tive.  Successful  integration  requires  establishing  a 
comprehensive  strategy  that  incorporates  business 
and  technical  infrastructures,  external  entities,  cultural 
issues,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  elements. 

The  eBusiness  Integration  Conference  Series  is  the  leading  forum 
specifically  designed  to  provide  business  and  IT  leaders  with  solutions 
to  the  full  spectrum  of  e-business  integration  challenges. 

Featuring  leading  analysts,  authors  and  end  user  case  studies,  this  series 
details  the  business  driven  strategies,  the  latest  technological  advancements, 
proven  “Best  of  Breed”  solutions  and  trends  in  e-business  integration. 


Additional  2001  Conference  Dates 

New  York,  Sept.  19-21 
San  Francisco,  Oct.  29-31 


CHICAGO  FEATURED  PRESENTERS 


William  M.  Ulrich 

Conference  Chairman 
and  President 

Tactical  Strategy 
Group,  Inc. 


David  Linthicum 

Author  of  B2B  Application 
Integration:  e-Business  - 
Enable  Your  Enterprise 


Stephanie  Moore 

Vice  President 

Ciga  information  Croup 


Beth  Goid-Bernstein 

Vice  President  Strategic 
Products  and  Services 

ebizO-nel 


Kate  Fessenden 

Research  Director 
Enterprise  XML 

Aberdeen  Group 


Guatam  Desai 

Vice  President  of 
Licensing  Ser\  ices 

Doculabs 


Plan  to  attend  the  eBusiness  Integration  Conference  in  order  to  integrate 
business  partners,  the  enterprise,  suppliers,  applications  and  mobile  devices. 


The 


Brainstorm 


JP  Morgenthal 

Author  of  Enterprise 
Application  Development 
with  XML  and  Java  by 
Prentice  Hall 


Lou  Russell 

Principal 

Russell  Martin  Associates 
Sr.  Consultant,  Cutter 
Consortium 


Ram  Reddy 

Author  of  Supply  Chains 
to  Virtual  Integration 


Brenda  Lewis 

Principal 

Transactions  Marketing 


Brainstorm  Group's  Conferences 
are  the  ONLY  executive  forums  featuring: 


ALL  of  the  Leading  Analyst/Research  firms  including  Giga  Information 
Group,  Gartner  Group,  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Hurwitz  Group,  Yankee 
Group,  Aberdeen  Group,  Jupiter  Communications,  Doculabs,  Cutter 
Consortium,  INPUT,  The  Robert  Frances  Group,  etc. 


EXECUTIVE 

DAY 


Monday, 
April  16th 


PRDGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS 

Chicago 

Demonstrating  the  Business  Value  of  eBusiness 

B2B  Strategies:  The  Next  5  Years  y 
Overcoming  Organizations  Roadblocks  " 
Supply  Chain  Integration  . 

An  Executive  Guide  to  Mobile  and  Wireless  Computing 


One-On-One  meetings  with  leading  analysts 
and  featured  conference  presenters 


End  User  Case  Studies 


Dedicated  Daily  Networking  Opportunities 


End  User  Led  Executive  Advisory  Board 


No  Sales/Marketing  Pitches 


Produced  by 


Collaborative  Commerce 
Business  Process  ManagemjeijW*: 
Managing  eBusiness 
Mobile  Integration 
Legacy  Integration 
Choosing 

Security  &  Privacy;  Policy  and 

plus,  end  user  case 

For  complete  agenda  and  sessioti  desc^^^i^^ 
please  visit  www.brainstornr-gjf^g^^^B 


Held  Concurrently  with 


Business  strategy 


CONFERENCE  SERIES 


(@b  usiness  hosting 


IBM  E-BUSINESS  HOSTING'"  HELPS  YOUR  E-BUSINESS  GROW  BY  GROWING 
WITH  YOU.  WE  HAVE  SOLUTIONS  YOU  CAN  CUSTOMIZE  -  FROM  COLOCATION  TO 
A  FULL  RANGE  OF  MANAGED  SERVICES.  WE  HAVE  SCALABLE  INFRASTRUCTURES 
THAT  WILL  RAMP  UP  YOUR  SITE’S  CAPABILITIES,  RIGHT  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT. 
AND  WE  HAVE  MANAGED  STORAGE  AND  SECURITY  SERVICES  TO  KEEP  ANY 
SIZED  E-BUSINESS  RUNNING  SMOOTHLY,  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

E-BUSINESS  HOSTING.  ONLY  FROM  IBM. 


Call  1  800  IBM  7080,  ask  for  host  or  visit  Ibm.com/e-business/hosting 
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